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The latest in marketing aids: 


SALES MANAGEMENT’S November 10th 


SURVEY OF 
FOOD & AUTOMOTIVE MARKETS 


Inciuding: 


@ Nationwide breakdown of food sales and related factors by the 184 Wholesale 
Grocery Trading Areas as defined by the Department of Commerce. Tabular 
data in two parts. Part One gives totals and rankings for each of these 184 
Areas. Part Two gives data on 1,100 major cities and shows how each stands 


within the area of which it is a part. 


@ 1948 passenger car registrations for all U. S. counties in terms of “Passenger 
Cars per 1,000 Families,” prepared exclusively for SALES MANAGEMENT 
by the Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation . . . the first time since before the war 
that such figures have been published in any magazine. 


@ State and regional data including new “Summary of All Data by States and 
Sections” bringing this Survey of Buying Power feature up-to-date for the full 
year 1949 based on projections from preliminary 9-months’ estimates of sales, 
income and population. 


Single copies of this “Survey of Food and Automotive Markets” issue will 
be available after November 10th. Send 35¢ to SALES MANAGEMENT, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Sal M arnt THE MAGAZINE OF MARKETING 
Gal CLK 386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
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MARKETING: Principles and Methods 


BY CHARLES F. PHILLIPS, BATES COLLEGE —- DELBERT J. DUNCAN, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


In recognition of the growing importance of consumer activity in the field of market- 
ing, this widely adopted text begins with a study of the consumer himself and the 
marketing of consumer’s goods in the retail field. Then, in logical order, it works back 
through the many problems involved in wholesaling and selling by manufacturers. 
Thought-provoking questions follow each chapter. Schools that are currently using 
this text include: Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Emory University, George Washing- 
ton University, Indiana University, Michigan State College, Rutgers University, Stan- 
ford University, and the universities of Bridgeport, Buffalo, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, New Mexico, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Southern Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Wisconsin, and many others. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 


A teacher’s manual is now available to adopters of the text to aid in planning courses 
of varying lengths, selecting testing methods, and choosing types of term reports. True 
and false questions are included for each chapter in the book, and multiple-choice, 
completion, matching, and other types of tests have been prepared for various chap- 
ters throughout the book. Suggested answers to the questions found at the end of each 
chapter are also presented. 


739 pages College Price $5.00 


RETAILING: Principles and Methods 


BY DELBERT J. DUNCAN, CORNELL UNIVERSITY — CHARLES F. PHILLIPS, BATES COLLEGE 


More than 250 colleges and universities throughout the country have adopted this 
outstanding retailing text since its revision in 1947. This text presents a thorough, 
practical, and up-to-date treatment of the entire field of retailing. It emphasizes the 
three very important matters so often minimized in other textbooks on retailing: (1) 
bringing the small- and medium-sized stores into proper perspective; (2) stressing 
the fact that the retailer needs to know much more than just how to “operate” 
his store; and (3) outlining the opportunities that exist in the field of retailing for 
properly qualified men and women who are willing to devote the time and effort 
required for advancement. The structure of retailing and the variety of problems 
associated with the operation of stores of various types are also discussed. Questions 
and problems suitable for class discussion or for review purposes follow each chapter. 
Among the many schools that have adopted this text are: Boston University, Cornell 
University, Dartmouth College, Florida State University, Miami University, North- 
eastern University, Ohio State University, Syracuse University, Washington Univer- 
sity, and the universities of Chicago, Colorado, Georgia, Michigan, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Texas, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

746 Pages College Price $5.00 


Send for your examination copies 


RICHARD D. IRWIN, INC. 


3201 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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An important compilation of selected writings 
on the theoretical aspects of marketing 


THEORY IN MARKETING 


EDITED BY REAVIS COX—WHARTON SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND 
COMMERCE, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA AND 
WROE ALDERSON—ALDERSON & SESSIONS 


Contributors 
C. West Churchman E. R. Hawkins 
John Q. Stewart Ralph Cassady, Jr. 
Joseph Clawson Adolph G. Abramson 
Richard Glenn Gettell Joel Dean 
E. T. Grether Edmund D. McGarry 
George L. Mehren William S. Peters 
Roland S. Vaile Richard M. Clewett 
Oswald Knauth George H. Brown 
Donald F. Blankeriz Richard D. Lundy 


This book was designed to meet the rapidly growing interest among marketing men 
in the theoretical aspects of what has hitherto been considered an applied, or “‘prac- 
tical,” branch of the economic arts. This symposium on theory in marketing, sponsored 
by the American Marketing Association, contains twenty chapters, each written by a 
man selected for his active research in some significant area of marketing theory. 
Since the theory of marketing is in its infancy, there is no ready-made outline of 
topics based on subdivisions of the field. Despite the absence of such an outline, 
however, the chapters fall naturally into four groups, and have been so arranged. 
The five chapters of the first group apply to marketing concepts developed in other 
disciplines. That is, one author, drawing upon his work with the methodology of 
experimental inference, suggests how “basic” research can be used to make market 
research more “‘scientific.”” Another author applies the laws of Newtonian physics to 
social phenomena and finds new paths for promising research concerning clusters of 
people and their relations to each other. Others see possibilities of reducing motivation 
to meaningful quantitative analysis in concepts derived from one of the varieties of 
Gestalt psychology. The second group of seven chapters discuss various aspects of the 
relations between marketing and economic theory. In the third group of three chapters, 
the authors tackle the problem of the relations between economic theory and public 
policy within the areas of marketing. The last group of five chapters takes concepts 
already widely used in the study of marketing and tries to sharpen them into more 
precise tools of analysis. 


To be published in November 


Send for your examination copy 


RICHARD D. IRWIN, INC. 


3201 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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Charting Good Research 


Good research is not an accident. It is the result of sound assumptions trans- 
lated into a well-designed questionnaire, correct sampling, capable field 
work, anda discerning analysis following intelligent tabulation of the data. 


Our business is research tabulation. The application of years of experience 


enables us to compile our clients’ research with accuracy, rapidity and 
economy. Here is how we put our knowledge to work for you: 


PLANS & METHODS |< Your assurance that the best methods are used. 


|< Your qualified liaison man. 


Sn < Your schedule is met. 


STATISTICAL EDITING & HAND- KEY- MACHINE 
4 TYPING CODING TABULATION PUNCHING TABULATION Co 
4 DEPARTMENT DEPARTMENT DEPARTMENT DEPARTMENT DEPARTMENT SPATE 

a As you can see, our formula is clean-cut and realistic. But in addition it 


contains a principle, that of serving well to help foster good research. 


| Barnard, Inc. 
A completely independent organization 


93 Park Avenue New York, 16, N.Y. MU 9-6250 
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Recent and forthcoming textbooks 


Modern Life Insurance By MEur & OSLER 


This new book is a comprehensive, completely modern treatment of the fundamentals of 
life insurance, covering the industry, the companies, the policies and cost factors. Written 
by a college teacher and a man in the insurance field, the presentation is an effective demon- 
stration of the insurance salesman’s technique—basing the discussion on the facts known 
to the student and in which he is already interested. Published September 6. $5.00 


An Introduction to Business, Revised 


By MELVIN L. ANSHEN 


The revised edition of this text takes account of the impact of war and postwar events on 
American business, To the excellent survey of the field provided in the first edition have 
been added chapters on (1) the job of business administration, (2) agriculture, (3) trans- 
portation, (4) foreign trade, and (5) the issues facing business in the years ahead. Pub- 
lished April 1949. $5.00 


STUDENTS’ WORKBOOK for use with An Introduction to Business. Published _ 


during the week of September 26. 


Essentials of Accounting, Revised By W. A. Paton 


This revision provides sound training in the translation of the raw data of accounting 
into facts significant for operating management and for investment owners. New illustra- 
tions have been provided, and the discussions brought up to date throughout. Published 
May 1949. $5.50 


PROBLEMS AND PRACTICE SETS for Essentials of Accounting. 
By Paton, Wixon & Dixon. Published June 1949. $3.00 


Production and Welfare of Agriculture 


By THEODORE W. SCHULTZ 
This new book is a summation of the author’s work during the past twenty years in the 
field of agricultural policy. It presents a framework for policy objectives on an administra- 
tive level necessary to analyze the economic consequences of various governmental pro- 
grams for agriculture. To be published in the fall. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY—60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
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Just Published! 
LATIN-AMERICAN TRADE AND ECONOMICS 


By Paul V. Horn, New York University; and Hubert E. Bice, 
Miami University 


This new book closely examines the potentialities of Latin American trade. It 
first provides a general background with a discussion of the people, history, insti- 
tutions, climate, geography, and natural resources of Latin America. It then 
gives an analysis of the commercial factors and policies responsible for the eco- 
nomic development of the Latin-American area. The work concludes with a 
timely study of the practical aspects of exporting to and importing from Latin 
America. 

672 pages Illustrated x 81/2” 


Just Published! 
ADVERTISING COPYWRITING 


By Philip Ward Burton, State University of lowa; Bowman Kreer, J. Walter 
Thompson Co.; and John B. Gray, Ruthrauff and Ryan, Inc. 


Designed to teach the fundamentals of copywriting to the beginner, this new 
text brings together, for the first time, all the important aspects of copywriting 
in a single book. Every topic is treated in detail—copy research, opportunities in 
the field, and the background necessary to become a copywriter. It covers 
copywriting in general and the writing of advertisements for such specific fields 
as direct mail, mail order, radio, television, retail, fashion, business papers, and 
outdoor advertsing. 


521 pages Illustrated a?" 


Due Soon! 


ADVERTISING MEDIA AND MARKETS 
2nd Edition 
By Ben Duffy, President of Batten, Barton, Durstine, and Osborn, Inc. 


A detailed explanation of every step involved in the scientific selection and 
effective use of advertising media, based on the latest information. Covers the 
new medium of Television and measurement of radio and television circulation. 
Printed media are analyzed from the standpoint of circulation, economy of rate, 
editorial policy, space sizes, effective position, competition, and type of reader. 
Written by a leading media authority who is credited with the planning and 
expenditure of over 200 million advertising dollars. 


Approx. 432 pages Illustrated 6" x9" 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 
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Just Published! 
STORE ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION 


By O. Preston Robinson, University of Utah, and Norris B. Brisco, General 
Superintendent, John Shillito Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


(A Revision of Retail Store Organization and Management) 


A thorough, up-to-the-minute picture of the organization and operation of both 
large and small retail stores. Every aspect of store operating procedure is 
covered, stressing in particular: ilastin and control of expenses, retail per- 
sonnel management, store layout and delivery operations, mail and telephone 
order handling, and store protection problems. This "how-to-do-it" book is based 
on wide observation of proven operational methods. 


582 pages Illustrated 554” x 834” 


Two Standard Retailing Texts 


HOW TO ESTABLISH AND OPERATE 
A RETAIL STORE 


By O. Preston Robinson and Kenneth B. Haas, Retail Training Director, 
Montgomery Ward and Company, Chicago, Illinois 


All anyone needs to know about the fundamentals of successful small store 
operation is packed into the pages of this completely practical book. It shows 
the potential or actual retailer how to set up a sound organization and financial 
structure, choose a location, design interior layout, buy and sell profitably, 
promote sales, and build community good will. The logically arranged text matter 
is highlighted by a wealth of illustrations. 


Published 1946 379 pages oat 


ELEMENTS OF RETAIL MERCHANDISING 


By John W. Wingate, College of the City of New York, and Norris A. 
Brisco, Late Dean of the New York University School of Retailing 


Explains retailing's mathematical and statistical phases by reviewing budgeting, 
pricing and control techniques practiced by today's progressive stores. With 
full analyses of comparative advantages and shortcomings f conflicting 
methods, the book gives an over-all picture of merchandise management. Among 
— discussed in detail are: mark-up and mark-down computation, purchasing 
schedules and reserve stocks, inventory evaluation and expense budgeting. 


Published 1938 Charts 475 pages 6" x9” 


Send for your copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., ftw 
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The 1949-1950 sRps CONSUMER MARKETS pro- 
vides marketing, sales, advertising, and media 
executives with the statistical factors they 
require for planning distribution, sales, and 
advertising in today’s changing, competitive 
markets. 


It presents 1948 estimates of population, 
households, per household and per capita 
relationships, radio homes, retail sales, in- 
comes, farm and industrial activity and all 
other important indices regularly used in 
market and media research. All data is from 
government and other reliable sources; esti- 
mates are the work of Walter P. Burn, well- 
known marketing consultant and statistician. 


Standard format makes use easy 


States appear alphabetically. First, under each 
state, a special market map shows counties, 
cities, county seats, radio and/or newspaper 
locations. 


1949-1950. 


‘edition 


The Service-Ads of many media, lo- 
cated near the data listed for the areas 
they serve, offer valuable supplemen- 
tary information. 


A complete, reliable, up-to-date compilation of market data for 
all states, counties, and incorporated cities of 5,000 and over. 


Each state map is immediately followed by 
the state data. Then the county data. Then 
the city data. Counties and cities are cross- 
referenced to the map and all cities of 250,000 
or over are covered by detailed maps showing 
their environs. 


You can extract any specific index, or you can 
get a complete picture of the economic make- 
up of any local market in the U.S.A., the 
U. S. Territories and Possessions, Canada, 
and the Philippines. 


One agency executive has called srps coNn- 
SUMER MARKETS “a practical marketing de- 
partment in one volume.” 


The 1949-1950 Edition was mailed to all 
STANDARD RATE subscribers with the 
September 1949 Newspaper and Radio Sec- 
tions. Single copies are still available at $5.00 
each. 
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Partial summary of SRDS CONSUMER MARKETS 
data for each state, county, city, and incorporated 
urban area of 5,000 or over. 


All data are presented in such a manner as to 
permit you to build up your own picture of 
local distribution, sales, or advertising needs. 
1948 population estimates, farm and urban, are 
based on federal and state government sources. 
Rigid inspection of all estimates performed 
for each county and its contained cities, vil- 
lages, and farm areas assures the utmost re- 
liability. 
Retail sales estimates, county and city, by 9 
commodity classes as defined by the Bureau of 
the Census. Shows relationships to 1940 Census 
figures; computes the retail sales index of 
= and reports per capita/per household 
es. 
Retail outlets are reported for all states and all 
major counties, by types and locations, 
Farm activity includes extensive analysis of farm 
income (per household/per capita) , population, 
households, radio homes; and reports selected 
from 1945 Census of Agriculture information 
on farm sizes and values. 
Industrial activity, in addition to Social Security 
Administration data, includes 1947 average 
weekly wages for all counties and, for the 
major counties, gives the principal manufactur- 
ing industries. 
Buying power index in dollars for all states and 
for 400 major trading areas—January and July 
1948, January- 1949. 
Other qualitative factors such as residential 
telephones, rural level-of-living index, postal re- 
ceipts, bank deposits. 


Walter E. Boithof, Publisher 


Some reported uses 


Here are some of the uses marketing, 
sales, and advertising people have 
reported for sRDS CONSUMER MARKETS 


®@ Looking for markets to expand a 
business.” 

© “To help figure out coverage pat- 
terns.” 

@ “To determine best trading areas.” 


@ “Market study preliminary to 
launching a new product.” 


e@ “Constant usage to get complete 
basic information on markets.” 


@ “For checking data for small cities 
and towns.” 


@ “Selection of key cities for promo- 
tion.” 
@ “As a marketing guide in the se- 


lection of local media, and alloca- 
tion of budget.” 


@ “County data for newspaper cover- 
age and test advertising.” 


@ “Placing of advertising in prop- 
erly populated localities, 
and industrial centers.” 


e@ “Planning tests for local news- 
paper advertising.” 


@ “For originating presentations and 
plans for our clients.” 
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Published Late Spring 1949—A Leading Text 


MARKETING and 


By 
LYNDON O. BROWN 


Vice President in charge of Media Research and Marketing, Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample, Inc., Lecturer in Marketing Research, Columbia University. 


ESIGNED for the student of advertising and marketing, and for all those 
who will be responsible for the operation or control of business activities, 
MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION RESEARCH provides a scientific 
method in the solution of marketing and distribution problems. The present 

volume covers the broadened scope of the field, and gives full consideration to 
the specialized applications and techniques developed in recent years. Dr. Brown 
presents a detailed discussion of the various types of marketing research, showing 
how proper application of fundamental techniques and methods will result in 
improving the efficiency of marketing operations and in reducing the cost of 
distribution. The various steps in a specific project are written in a practical 
“how-to-do-it” manner. 612 pages, $5.00 


Already adopted at colleges and universities across the country. Among 
these are: 

Boston University, Bowling Green State University, Iowa State Univer- 
sity, Fresno State College, Cornell University, Miami University, Michi- 
gan State College, Southern Methodist University, Northwestern Uni- 


versity, University of [linois, University of Tennessee, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, University of Texas. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 cuss 26th Street. New York 10. N.Y. 
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DEPENDABLE SAMPLES FOR MARKET SURVEYS 


MORRIS H. HANSEN anp WILLIAM N. HURWITZ 
Bureau of the Census 


HERE has been considerable discus- 
‘ian in the market research field, of 
the advantages or disadvantages of 
adopting probability samples instead of 
the “quota” or other judgment sampling 
methods that have been widely used. 
Apparently both approaches are now 
being used extensively in commercial 
work. 

It is reasonable to assume that quota 
and other judgment methods are used 
in many instances where in fact an ap- 
propriately designed probability method 
would give results of greater reliability 
at equal cost. Perhaps more important, 
there are many instances in which a 
probability sample would, if the facts 
were known, cost more for achieving 
results of equal reliability, but where 
the use of a probability sample is desir- 
able simply because the probability 
sampling method, when properly carried 


through, gives results of known sampling 
precision, whereas the sampling precision 
of the results of a quota or other judg- 
ment sample cannot be established ob- 
jectively but depends upon various 
assumptions and judgments that are 
more or less difficult to defend. It is no 
daubt true, at the other extreme, that 
probability samples are used in many 
situations where their use involves 
additional expense that is not justifiable 
and where quota or other judgment 
sampling methods would have served 
satisfactorily at lower cost. 

It is to be emphasized that while this 
paper describes the feasibility and desir- 
ability of using probability samples, it is 
not intended to imply that only probabil- 
ity samples should be used. There is need 
for careful review and consideration of 
whether a probability sample is best in a 
particular circumstance, or whether the 
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additional insurance as to reliability 
provided by a probability sample is 
worth what it may cost. As a general 
rule, it should be thought of as worth 
while to take a probability sample where 
results of high precision are needed, or 
where objective and unbiased results 
are wanted because important decisions 
or courses of action will be determined 
on the basis of the sample results. The 
investigator should realize that only the 
sampling error is controlled by the use 
of a probability sample. There are other 
sources of error in surveys and these 
may be more important in many in- 
stances than the sampling error. At the 
same time, when considerable resources 
are invested in a survey, and when care- 
ful survey procedures are laid out and 
followed, the recognition that sources of 
error other than those arising from 
sampling are present in a survey does 
not justify the use of loose sampling 
methods. 

With a probability sample, properly 
designed and executed, one can, by 
taking a large enough sample, achieve 
results from a sample that will be as 
close as desired to the results obtainable 
from a complete census taken under the 
same conditions. With a sample of 
moderate size, one can achieve results 
whose precision, in terms of range of 
error around the results of a complete 
census, can be established with confi- 
dence. The magnitude of the sampling 
errors are determined by the design and 
size of the sample. 

This paper discusses briefly how the 
costs of probability sampling arise, their 
general magnitude, and the importance 
of paying the necessary costs for ob- 
taining results of measurable sampling 
reliability where results of high precision 
are needed, and also illustrate how prob- 
ability methods can be applied in prac- 
tice. There is no attempt to distinguish 


here those situations in which it is worth 
“‘buying the insurance” of measurable 
sampling errors in survey results through 
the use of probability samples. We re- 
gard this as an important subject that 
needs fuller consideration than can be 
given here. 


How To Pian A PrRosBaBILiItTy SAMPLE 


The rules for getting a probability 
sample require neither a mathematical 
formula nor complex procedures. For 
example, to obtain a probability sample 
of 2 per cent of the blocks in a city, one 
could number serially the blocks of a 
city map, and draw a random number 
between 1 and 50. Assume this random 
number is 7. Then if the 7th, 57th, 107th, 
etc., blocks are included in the sample, 
and a census is taken of the population 
residing in these sample blocks, the 
result would be a probability sample of 
the people resident in the city. A varia- 
tion in procedure, still simple, would be 
to take, say, a Io per cent sample of 
blocks drawn in the manner described 
above, make a complete listing of the 
households in the selected blocks, and 
include in thesample every 5th household 
from this listing. Again, the result would 
be a 2 per cent probability sample of 
people. These are illustrations of proba- 
bility samples. A cursory examination of 
the simple steps described above to ob- 
tain a probability sample might give one 
cause for wondering why such a simple 
procedure should cost more per interview 
than the quota or other types of judg- 
ment sampling commonly used. 


Cost of Probability Samples 


Perhaps a consideration of what prob- 
ability sampling calls for in the way of 
extra work or inconvenience that is not 
always called for in the other methods 
may indicate why one would expect the 
cost to be higher per interviewer, that 
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is, higher for a given size of sample. 

With a probability sample, the enu- 
merator may have to make a number of 
calls in order to complete an interview. 
He will have to go to predesignated 
blocks and to predesignated households 
to obtain an interview, and is not per- 
mitted the discretion of substituting a 
more accessible household when no one 
is found at home on first call. He may 
have to climb stairs and walk through 
back alleys and go over poor roads in 
rural areas in order to meet the require- 
ments of the probability sample. The 
rules for obtaining a probability sample, 
though they may appear to be arbitrary 
to the enumerator, must be adhered to 
closely if one wants to be sure that an 
unbiased cross-section of the population 
is covered, and wants to be able to meas- 
ure the amount of sampling variability 
in the results. 

Another cause for the additional cost 
in the probability sampling illustrated 
above is the need for designating the 
sample blocks and for listing all of the 
households in these blocks. From these 
lists the sample required is drawn. 

In a quota or judgment sample one 
faces the risk of not obtaining the appro- 
priate representation of the persons not 
at home on first call, or of persons living 
in the relatively harder-to-get-at places, 
or of any class which is inconvenient or 
which in the judgment of the enumerator 
should not be included in the sample. 
One pays added costs in a probability 
sample to get the proper representation 
of classes of the population for which it 
is impractical to set separate quotas or 
to depend on the judgment of the enu- 
merator to obtain the proper representa- 
tion. 

It is important to note that with 
probability samples, it is possible to 
specify in advance a design which meets 
the accuracy requirements. Thus, the 


number of households required can be 
specified reasonably well in advance for 
any particular probability sample. On 
the other hand, there is no certainty 
with quota or judgment sampling that 
an increase in sample size will yield an 
increase in accuracy. To be able to state 
fairly accurately the reliability of the 
sample results compared to the results of 
a census of the population, without 
actually taking a census to make this 
comparison, may be worth a consider- 
able added cost over a procedure which 
can only be validated by a complete 
census. 

Now let us examine whether the costs 
of taking a probability sample are be- 
yond the means of people in the market- 
ing field. First, let us consider some of 
the main aspects of the additional costs 
that may be involved in a probability 
sample if the particular sampling meth- 
ods described above were followed. __ 

One cost is the objective designation 
of the sample. In the sample design 
described above, this includes numbering 
the blocks on a map and listing the 
households on the selected blocks, and 
selecting the sample households from 
this list. Next is the cost of interviewing 
and of following up households to the 
point where interviews are obtained 
from substantially all of the designated 
households. In the Census Bureau it is 
usually assumed that if the required 
information is obtained from more than 
95 per cent of the designated households 
one is entitled to feel fairly secure in 
assuming that the sample was taken in 
conformance with sampling theory, even 
though assumptions may be necessary 
for the remaining 5 per cent. It has been 
found that for some purposes trouble 
arises even when making assumptions 
for only 5 per cent. A third cost is in- 
volved in careful supervision and check- 
ing to insure that the specified steps are 
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carried out substantially as specified. 

There are numerous illustrations in 
the work of the Census Bureau of the 
cost of these procedures. As one example, 
in about 40 surveys of population and 
dwelling unit characteristics for indi- 
vidual cites taken during 1947, the aver- 
age cost per household was approxi- 
mately $2 including both field and office 
costs. This was for a survey in which the 
interview could be with a responsible 
member of the household rather than a 


about 3,500 interviews. In these surveys, 
the schedule was a relatively simple one. 
In other surveys, where the schedule is 
more complex, or if a more complex 
sampling procedure is used, the average 
cost per household may run from $3 to 
$6, or considerably higher. Note that in 
these higher costs surveys involving 
long interviews the additional cost re- 
quired in using a probability sample 
rather than a judgment sample is less, 
since the costs of selecting the sample 
and of calling back becomes smaller in 
relation to the cost of interviewing. 

The previous discussion gives some 
basis for evaluation of the range of the 
costs per interview that may be expected 
in jobs based on probability samples. It 
should be emphasized, however, that it 
is not cost per interview, but costs for 
a result of a given reliability that 
counts. Moreover, if important purposes 
are to be served by the survey, and reli- 
able data are needed on which to base 
decisions, it is worthwhile paying con- 
siderably more, if necessary, for data of 
known sampling reliability. 


LimiTaTIONsS OF Quota SAMPLES 


Methods that are subject to personal 
bias, and whose reliability cannot be 
objectively evaluated sometimes lead to 
considerable difficulty. The failure of the 
election polls may be a significant illu- 


specified individual. Each city involved | 


stration. In that instance, there is reason 
to believe that the use of judgment- 
sampling methods that were subject to 
more or less serious biases was at least 
one of the important causes of the diffi- 
culty. Another illustration may be cited 
from the experience of the Bureau of the 
Census, indicating how a judgment 
sampling method that was used earlier in 
the Census gave misleading results that 
were finally corrected with a probability 
sample. 

During the early stage of the war, the 
Bureau was using a carefully controlled 
sampling method involving fixed quotas 
in the survey from which monthly in- 
formation on the total size of the labor 
force, employment and unemployment, 
hours worked, and other characteristics 
of the population were reported. The 
method originally used in this survey 
was objective to the extent that a pre- 
designated area sample was used in 
which the enumerator had no choice in 
determination of who was to be included. 
Nevertheless, judgment was involved in 
the final selections made, in that in pre- 
designating the areas and dwelling units 
to be intluded in the sample, quotas were 
set on the number of interviews that 
would be taken as between rural and 
urban areas. In addition, certain rules 
that presumably insured proportionate 
representation but that violated prob- 
ability sampling principles were intro- 
duced for selecting the particular house- 
holds to be included from the sample of 
areas. Thus, the method did not insure 
a fixed probability of including each 
household in the sample. The results of 
this sample showed farm employment 
figures during the early period of the war 
at about a constant level for a period of 
a year or two until probability sampling 
methods of the sort described above were 
introduced. The probability sample re- 
vealed that a very substantial and sig- 
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nificant decline had taken place in agri- 
cultural employment during the period. 

This is an illustration of how a method 
that appeared to be sound at the time it 
was used, but that lacks the precision of 
probability sampling, may sometimes 
give seriously misleading results. Only 
methods that can be strongly defended 
could have withstood the attacks and 
criticisms in such a period. Actually, the 
major declines in farm employment and 
farm population shown by the prob- 
ability sample were subsequently con- 
firmed by the 1945 Census of Agriculture. 


Use or PrRosBABILITY SAMPLES 
IN PREDICTION 


The Bureau had a related but quite 
different experience immediately after 
the close of the war when the unemploy- 
ment estimates were under serious 
attack. Many people had predicted there 
would be about eight million unemployed 
during this reconversion period when 
war contracts were canceled, but the sur- 
vey showed less than two million. Had 
it not been that the reliability and the 
unbiased character of the sample results 
could be defended with complete con- 
fidence, and by objective evidence, there 
would have been much less assurance in 
the published figures and no doubt it 
would have taken a much longer time to 
accomplish an adjustment of national 
policy to conform with the real facts. 

The Bureau often faces the problem 
of making predictions from a sample of 
results which subsequently become avail- 
able from a census. One of the important 
uses of sampling in the Census is to draw 
a sample from the Census returns and 
to publish estimates of what the Census 
will show long in advance of the time the 
complete census results can be compiled. 
When such estimates are made from a 
probability sample it is possible to com- 
pute the reliability of the sample esti- 


mates, based on probability theory, and 
to publish measures of reliability with 
the publication of the estimates them- 
selves. In this way, we are again and 
again up against the test of being able to 
make theory and practice conform, and 
of having sample estimates meet the 
acid test of subsequent complete census 
publication of estimated figures. The 
subsequent comparisons of actual sam- 
pling errors with those predicted by the 
mathematical theory show that the 
specified procedures are followed closely 
enough to make mathematical theory 
applicable. As an example, the 1945 
Census of Agriculture provides an il- 
lustration of how it is possible to design 
samples that will give results of pre- 
dictable reliability. On the basis of tabu- 
lations from a sample of the returns, the 
Bureau in July 1946 published national 
estimates for 61 agricultural items, to- 
gether with a statement of the precision 
of each estimate. Corresponding figures 
from the complete Census of Agriculture 
became available about a year later. 
The estimates and their sampling errors 
as originally published, together with 
the relative differences between the 
sample estimates and the complete cen- 
sus returns appear in the table below. It 
is seen that the complete census was in 
reasonable agreement with the advance 
statements of the precision of the orig- 
inal estimates. Three (5 per cent) of the 
61 differences between sample estimate 
and census exceeded 2 standard devia- 
tions, and “none exceeded 3 standard 
deviations. 

It is important to note how these com- 
parisons of sample estimates with sub- 
sequent complete census results differ 
from the supposed validation of sample 
election polls by citing the relative suc- 
cess of such polls in previous elections. 
The essential difference is that the pre- 
dictions of the reliability of the results 
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of these probability samples are founded 
on mathematical theory and on the use of 
survey methods where theory and prac- 
tice are in substantial conformance, 
rather than merely on the fact that 
similar surveys have given good results 
in the past. In fact, the Agriculture 
Census sample estimates, for example, 
were made without having any prior 
experience involving the prediction from 


a sample of what a Census of Agriculture 
would show. It was known on the basis 
of the procedures followed in drawing 
the sample and preparing estimates from 
it, and the mathematical theory appro- 
priate to these procedures, that the 
results would come out about as pre- 
dicted. If the process were repeated, 
similar results would have been obtained. 


1. Pretimmnary Sampce Estimate oF Farms, Farm CHARACTERISTICS, AND VALUE OF Farm Propucts 
FOR 1945, COEFFICIENT OF VARIATION OF THE SAMPLE EsTIMATES, AND Per Cent DeviaTIONs OF 
THE SAMPLE EsTIMATES FROM Finat Resu_tts—i1945 Census OF AGRICULTURE 


(The sample estimates and their estimated coefficient of variation were published in a Census release dated July 
30, 1946. The corresponding complete census figures became available about a year later.) 


Coeff. of Deviation of 
Variation | Estimate from 
Item Sample Estimate | of Sample | Complete Cen- 
Estimate sus Results 
(Per Cent) | (Per Cent) 
Farms, number 5,877,000 0.5 0.3 
Land in farms, acres 1,148,355 ,000 0.5 0.6 
Cropland harvested, acres 343,396,000 2.0 —2.7 
Farm operators— 
By residence: 
Residence on farm operated, number 5,469,000 1.0 0.2 
Residence not on farm operated, number 341,000 4.0 1.2 
By tenure: 
Full owners and managers, number 31308 ,000 1.0 —1.0 
Part owners, number 668 ,o0o 2.0 1.1 
All tenants, number 1,901,000 1.0 3.3 
By color and tenure: 
All white operators, number 5,179,000 0.5 0.2 
Full owners and managers, number 3,132,000 1.0 —1.0 
Part owners, number 639,000 2.0 1.5 
All tenants, number 1,408 ,000 1.0 2.3 
All nonwhite operators, number 698 ,c00 3.0 1.3 
Full owners and managers, number 176,000 4.0 o.1 
Part owners, number 29,000 6.0 —5.7 
All tenants 493 ,000 3-0 2.1 
By age: 
Under 35 years, number 1,000 ,000 2.0 0.7 
35 to 54 years, number 2,780,000 1.0 O.1 
55 to 64 years, number 1,170,000 1.0 —0.2 
65 years and over 849,000 2.0 —o.I 
By work off farm: 
All operators reporting, number 1, 569,000 2.0 -o.1 
Operators reporting: 
I to 49 days, number 313,000 3.0 o.! 
§0 to 99 days, number 190,000 3.0 6.5 
100 to 149 days, number 126 ,000 3.0 1.6 
150 to 199 days, number 122,000 3-0 1.3 
200 to 249 days, number 151,000 4.0 0.0 
250 days and over, number 667 ,000 4.0 —2.4 
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TaBLe 1—Continued 
Coeff. of | Deviation of 
Variation | Estimate from 
Item Sample Estimate | of Sample | Complete Cen- 
Estimate sus Results 
(Per Cent) | (Per Cent) 
Specified facilities in farm dwelling: 
Electricity, farms reporting 2,835,000 3.0 8.7 
Radio, farms reporting 4,237,000 2.0 —0.6 
Telephone, farms reporting 1,868,000 2.0 
Motortrucks on farms, farms reporting 1,274,000 2.0 —2.0 
Number 1,460,000 2.0 —2.0 
Tractors on farms, farms reporting 2,001 ,000 2.0 —o.1 
Number 2,425,000 2.0 o.1 
Farms by size: 
Under 10 acres, number 561,000 4.0 —5.6 
10 to 29 acres, number 952,000 2.0 0.3 
30 to 49 acres, number 722,000 1.0 1.9 
50 to 69 acres, number 481,000 1.0 1.8 
70 to 99 acres, number 691,000 1.0 0.9 
100 to 139 acres, number 640,000 1.0 1.0 
140 to 179 acres, number 568 ,c00 1.0 0.4 
180 to 219 acres, number 284,000 1.0 0.4 
220 to 259 acres, number 212,000 1.0 0.8 
260 to 499 acres, number 483,000 2.0 2.1 
500 to 999 acres, number 173,000 3.0 —0.4 
1,000 acres and over, number 110,000 4.0 —2.6 
Farms by total value of farm products: 
Under $250, number 548,000 4.0 —o.8 
$250 to $399, number 419,000 4.0 —3-4 
$400 to $599, number 496 ,000 4-0 —3.5 
$600 to $999, number 769,000 2.0 —1.5 
$1,000 to $1,499, number 724,000 2.0 0.8 
$1, 500 to $2,499, number 928 ,c0o 2.0 2.1 
$2, 500 to $3,999, number 760,000 2.0 2.3 
$4,000 to $5,999, number 520,000 3.0 1.2 
$6,000 to $9,999, number 404,000 4.0 1.4 
$10,000 and over, number 292,000 5.0 1.0 
Farms producing products primarily for sale, number 4,469,000 1.0 o.1 
Farms producing products primarily for own household use, 1,301,000 4.0 0.9 
number 
Total value of farm products sold or used by farm households, | 18,345, 567,000 3.0 1.3 
dollars 
Value of farm products sold, dollars 16,496,282 ,000 3.0 1.6 
Value of farm products used by farm households, dollars 1,849,285 ,000 2.0 —1.5 


Tue Cuorce or SampLinc MeEtuops 


It was pointed out earlier that efficient 
sampling is accomplished by adapting the 
methods used to the particular sam- 
pling problem. Listed below are the cri- 
teria that are followed in the application 
of probability sampling in the Bureau of 
the Census, and that provide a guide to 


the choice of effective methods. These 
criteria are as follows: 

(a) Use sampling methods for which 
one can get from the sample itself an 
objective measure of the precision of the 
sample estimates. 

(b) Use only simple, straightforward 
procedures, and insist on adequate field 
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supervision and control to make sure 
that the work is carried out in sub- 
stantial conformance with the specifica- 
tions. When this is accomplished, close 
conformance may be obtained between 
theory and practice. 

(c) From among the alternative meth- 
ods that meet the first two criteria, 
methods should be used that meet neces- 
sary time schedules and other admin- 
istrative restrictions, and that yield 
results of maximum reliability per dollar 
of cost. Sampling theory provides power- 
ful tools for accomplishing this. It does 
not provide a unique guide to the best 
sample but it does give effective guidance 
in arriving at comparatively efficient 
samples. At the same time, it provides 
accurate measures of the precision of 
the results actually obtained. 

In getting at the optimum sample 
design, it has been assumed that the job 
is to estimate from a sample what would 
have been obtained from a complete 
census. This statement of the problem 
avoids dealing with response errors; i.e., 
errors that are present in a census taken 
with equal care. In the practical impli- 
cations of survey design, however, one 
should take into account interviewing 
and response errors also, and allocate 
resources among sampling, size and 
design of sample, and interviewing tech- 
niques, etc., that will take joint account 
of response errors and sampling errors 
and minimize the combined effect of 
these two. To the extent that one has 
the ability to measure and take steps to 
control response errors, this is a compar- 
atively simple mathematical problem. 
The real problem in this regard is the 
measurement of response errors—how 
they arise and how they can be con- 
trolled. Nevertheless, decisions on sam- 
ple survey design often involve assump- 
tions as to the joint effect of response 
errors and sampling errors. Insofar as 


feasible the techniques chosen should be 
those that will succeed in the joint 
minimization of the two rather than 
dealing only with one source of error or 
the other. There is urgent need for fuller 
study of the sources of nonsampling 
errors in survey results and of methods 
for their measurement and control. 

As has already been suggested, in any 
practical sampling design problem there 
are many alternative ways a sample 
might be chosen. The problem is to ex- 
plore all the resources and techniques 
available and choose from among these 
in accordance with the three criteria 
listed above. Thus, one might find that, 
at the same fixed cost he could get alter- 
natively, a sample of 4,000 households 
from a city by taking 200 blocks and 
using a subsampling ratio that will yield 
an average of 20 dwelling units per 
block; or a sample of 3,600 households 
by taking a sample of 400 blocks with 
an average of 9 dwelling units per block; 
or a sample of 3,000 households by 
taking a sample of 1,000 blocks with an 
average of 3 dwelling units per block, 
etc. Then the job is to pick the one from 
among these and other similar alterna- 
tives that will give the most reliable 
results for the fixed cost. Sampling 
theory provides assistance in doing this. 
In many practical problems for estimat- 
ing general family or personal character- 
istics of a population it turns out that 
the optimum design involves taking 
somewhere between 2 and 8 households 
from a sample block on the average and 
sufficient blocks to achieve the necessary 
reliability. However, the appropriate 
specifications vary with the nature of 
the survey and the particular informa- 
tion that is being collected so that no 
rules can be given that will be applicable 
in all situations. 

A variation in. design that is sometimes 
desirable is to use separate sampling 
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ratios for large and small blocks. A fairly 
detailed description of such a method is 
given in the literature." 

There are quite different ways in 
which a probability sample from a city 
might be drawn. Thus, if there is a 
moderately up-to-date city directory 
containing a list of the addresses in the 
city, such a directory can be used 
effectively for drawing the sample. 
Moreover, it can be used in such a way 
that even though the directory is not 
complete and up-to-date one can get an 
unbiased sample of all dwelling units in 
the area, including those not listed in the 
directory. Thus, we can think of the 
population of dwelling units in an area 
as divided into two classes. One class 
consists of those dwelling units that are 
listed in the directory, another class con- 
sists of those that are not. Then the 
sampling procedure might be to draw 
from the directory a sample of those 
listed in the directory, by taking say, 
every soth dwelling unit in the directory 
or, perhaps by taking clusters of 3 and 
skipping 147, or by following whatever 
the formula needs to be in order to get 
an efficient sample for this particular 
job. This gives a sample for that part of 
the universe that is listed in the direc- 
tory. For the remaining part of the uni- 
verse consisting of the dwellings not 
listed in the directory, the sample might 
be drawn by first obtaining a sample of 
blocks, and making a field check of the 
listings in the directory for the sample of 
blocks. Such a check will indicate the 
particular units in these sample blocks 
that are not shown in the directory. 
Then the households found in the sample 
blocks and not in the directory are in- 
cluded in the sample. The results from 
the two samples, then, could be added 

1See “Sampling of Human Populations,” M. H. 


Hansen, paper presented at the International Statistical 
Conference on September 13, 1947. 


together and the percentages and aver- 
ages desired could be computed. 


CoNncLUSION 


Heretofore, an attempt has been made 
to point out that there are many ways 
one can go about designing a sample. 
There are many other principles that 
have not been mentioned that can be 
used to increase the efficiency of a sam- 
ple. Stratification is desirable and almost 
universally used, although not absolutely 
essential as is often thought to be the 
case. Alternative methods of estimation 
may be available, etc. As already indi- 
cated, sampling theory guides in the 
choice of efficient methods from among 
the available alternatives. _ 

The same fundamental principles are 
applicable in problems of sampling 
business establishments, dwelling units, 
farms, factories, and other groups, al- 
though the relative importance of the 
particular principles to be used varies 
among the different problems. One can 
make variations in design to meet vari- 
ous administrative limitations and con- 
ditions and to make the maximum use 
of the particular resources available. 
The practical job of sampling design 
involves the use of sampling theory, a 
knowledge of the techniques of collec- 
tion and enumeration, and a thorough 
search for the best resources available, 
and the use of these jointly in order to 
get the most reliable results per unit of 
cost. There is no one way that a proba- 
bility sample need be drawn. It can be 
adapted to meet the requirements of a 
particular situation. 

It needs to be strongly emphasized 
that if results of known sampling relia- 
bility are desired, it is not sufficient to 
designate a good sampling method. It is 
essential that it be carried through in 
both the office and field according to 
specifications. Therefore, it must involve 
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processes that can be carried through by 
the kind of personnel available. A super- 
visory and control organization must be 
established sufficiently adequate to in- 
sure that the work is done substantially 
as specified. This is of exceedingly great 
importance when high precision from 
sample results is desired, and accounts 
for a significant part of the cost in many 
sample surveys, especially where the 
sample is spread over a large area. 

It was previously indicated that the 
effective use of available resources is the 
way to maximize the information per 
dollar. For practical survey designs for 
market research, much of the material 
that might be needed and useful is 
already publicly available. Census data 
published for individual blocks may be 
particularly useful. But it is also true 
that the Bureau of the Census has 
developed effective unpublished mate- 
rials for use in its own sampling. Some- 
times these materials can also be quite 
effective for private groups and the 
Bureau of the Census is glad to make 
them available at cost. There is avail- 


able, for example, a set of maps outlining 
detailed rural areas that can be thought 
of as blocks, that the Bureau of the 
Census developed jointly with the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics and the 
Statistical Laboratory of Iowa State Col- 
lege. These maps can be used in drawing 
rural samples of the population. In urban 
areds, certain materials have been de- 
veloped on block designation and size 
that sometimes can be useful in increas- 
ing the efficiency of sampling. In con- 
nection with business establishment 
sampling, there is available rough identi- 
fication of the number of stores by blocks 
for most blocks in cities of 25,000 popu- 
lation and more. These materials are 
widely used in our own sampling work. 
They are particularly important to the 
census for large scale operations for the 
estimation of totals as well as ratios and 
averages, and where results of compar- 
atively high precision may be required. 
The Bureau of the Census is glad to be of 
any assistance in exploring the possibility 
and desirability of using these materials 
for any particular job. 
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SURVEYING RADIO LISTENERS BY USE OF 
A PROBABILITY SAMPLE 


H. M. BEVILLE, Jr. 
National Broadcasting Company 


INTRODUCTION 


MONG the variety of questions which 
the radio advertiser and the radio 
program producer ask, two are basic: (1) 
How many people are actually listening 
to a specific program? and (2) What 
kind of people are they? 

In radio audience research the answer 
to the first question has been primarily 
based upon an estimation of the number 
of homes tuned to a program. This has 
largely satisfied the advertiser that he 
was reaching a sufficient number of eco- 
nomic units to justify his advertising 
expenditures. But several factors have 
operated in recent years to make such 
estimations of limited value. The in- 
crease in ownership and listening to sec- 
ond and third sets in a home has been one 
of the most significant developments in 
recent years. 

The extent of the multiple set owner- 
ship may be seen from the fact that as 
of January 1, 1948, out of 37.6 million 
families owning radios, about 41 per cent 
owned more than one set, not including 
automobile sets. In addition there were 
about 11,800,000 automobile and por- 
table sets. The total number of family- 
owned radios in working order averaged 
virtually two sets per radio family. 
Radios in places of business, clubs, insti- 
tutions, etc. totaled 5,000,000. A total of 
77,000,000 radio sets in the U. S. means 
that there is one receiver for each two 
people in the population. 

These figures indicate that the family 
is not a sufficiently homogenous unit 
upon which to base measures of radio 
audiences. Furthermore, the home is now 


less of a self-contained economic unit 
than it used to be. With more members 
of the family earning money, with the 
split in family listening habits as evi- 
denced by greater amounts of listening 
to different sets in the same family, it 
becomes necessary to look upon the indi- 
vidual as a base for radio research. The 
increased availability of radio in auto- 
mobiles, by use of portables outside the 
home, in public places, places of business, 
etc., makes it necessary that listening 
outside of the home be researched to get 
a true measure of radio’s audiences. 

We have become increasingly aware of 
the fact that individual programs appeal 
to different kinds of people, that audi- 
ences to different programs vary widely 
in composition. Individuals within fami- 
lies differ, sometimes more than indi- 
viduals between families. If we are to 
evaluate the effectiveness of radio pro- 
grams and their commercials we should 
have an estimate of audience composi- 
tion, not by families, but by individuals 


CRITERIA FOR RESEARCH DESIGN 
In Rapio 


Let us turn now to listing criteria 
which should be met by an adequate 
research design for radio. There are two 
kinds of criteria, those which have to 
do with good statistical design, and those 
which are more specifically called for by 
the subject matter of radio research. 

In terms of statistical design, we need 
a method which will allow a projection 
to the number of listeners in a given area. 
It must also be possible to evaluate the 
statistical range of error, not only for the 
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estimate of the total population listening, 
but also for the projections to the sub- 
groups in which we are interested. 

Meeting these statistical requirements 
calls for a method in which each person 
in the population to be sampled has an 
equal, or known, probability of being 
selected in the sample. Only if this re- 
quirement is met may we in any confi- 
dence tell an advertiser how many—and 
what kind of—people listen to his pro- 
gram. 

Other requirements for good radio re- 
search are pretty much common to all 
market research. It is obvious that what- 
ever records are obtained must be ac- 
curate, easy to keep, and economical to 
tabulate. For research in radio, we must 
also have records that will pick up listen- 
ing wherever it occurs, outside as well as 
inside the home, with a minimum of 
respondent bias. 

With these criteria in mind, we selected 
the Personal Diary Method as most 
nearly meeting all of our requirements. 
The personal diary is distinguished from 
other diary methods in that it is kept by 
only one person, not a family, and is a 
record of that person’s listening wherever 
it occurs.! 


PERSONAL Diary at Work 


How well the personal diary method 
works out practically is well illustrated 
by a study which was conducted by 
Station WRC, Washington D. C., with 
the assistance of the NBC Research 
Department. 

The study was conducted during the 
months of February and March of 1948, 


1C. H. Sandage, now Professor of Advertising, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, used the individual diary in a survey 
of Butler County, Ohio, during the week of November 
11-17, 1945. Opinion and Comment, University of Illi- 
nois, August 25, 1947 carries an article by Sandage en- 
titled “Measuring the Quality of the Radio Audience” 
which describes its use in a survey of Champaign 
County, Illinois for the week of Nov. 3-9, 1946. 


using a sample of 845 persons of whom 
70 per cent were in Washington, D. C. 
and 30 per cent in the metropolitan area 
as defined by Census. The sample was 
chosen in such a way that all persons 
over 17 years of age living in Metropoli- 
tan Washington had an equal chance of 
being selected for the sample. Two samp- 
ling procedures were used—one for the 
District of Columbia based on city direc- 
tory data; the other for the suburban 
area using area sampling materials. 

The District of Columbia sample was 
selected as follows. Late in 1947, the 
R. L. Polk Company of Detroit had com- 
pleted the field work for constructing a 
city directory for Washington D. C. The 
names were still on slips of paper in file 
drawers and had not yet been alpha- 
betized. On December 17, 1947, James 
Seiler, Research Director of WRC and 
William Reynolds, NBC Research As- 
sociate, visited the Polk Company. From 
175 file trays, they pulled 830 names 
(590 of which were later used in the 
sample for the personal diary study in 
January). Since 4.5 names per tray were 
needed, they pulled four names out of 
the even numbered trays and five names 
out of the odd numbered trays, thus get- 
ting 780 names. Then they pulled a few 
more trays by random numbers and took 
four or five names from each of these 
trays so that they ended up with 830 
names. 

In order that no biases would result in 
pulling the names from the trays, the 
investigators followed this system: each 
tray was 24 inches deep; they drew ran- 
dom numbers from o to 24 and allocated 
consecutive numbers in four’s or five’s, 
according to whether the trays were 
even- or odd-numbered; they then went 
into the individual tray the number of 
inches specified by the random number 
and pulled out a name. This procedure 
eliminated any “position bias” which the 
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samplers might have had, had they not 
followed this mechanical system. 

Employees of the Polk Company listed 
the names drawn. Since many of the slips 
had both the husband’s and wife’s name, 
the slips were divided at random into two 
piles, and one girl copied the husband’s 
name from one pile and the second girl 
copied the wife’s name from the other 
pile. More names were pulled at random 
than were needed. Before going into the 
field, 590 names were pulled at random 
from this pile in order that the proper 
population balance between Washington 
D. C. (590 names) and the suburban 
area (255 names) would be maintained. 

The metropolitan area outside of the 
District of Columbia proper was sampled 
by utilizing area sampling units provided 
by the Bureau of the Census. The small 
sampling units selected were spotted on 
local street maps. The interviewer then 
went to the area located and listed all 
families, and all individuals in those 
families, living in the area. (If the area 
was too large to handle easily, the inter- 
viewer reported it to the main office 
which then chose a random segment out 
of it for him to prelist.) After all indi- 
viduals over 18 years of age were listed 
and numbered in sequence, arandom 
number was drawn to determine which 
individual was to be interviewed. The 
interviewer was then required to call 
back as many times as necessary to ob- 
tain the person’s cooperation. In all, 255 
names were selected to represent this 
suburban area. 

The survey was conducted over a six 
week period in order to avoid results 
based on an atypical week (one that was 
very rainy, unseasonably cold, etc.). The 
interviewers were assigned each week 
one seventh of the names with which to 
place diaries. Diaries were placed with 
almost every person contacted and the 
individual was carefully shown how to 


record only his own personal listening 
during the week the diary was to run. 
Phone calls or personal interviews were 
made several times during the week by 
the interviewer, and at the end of the 
weekly period the diary was either mailed 
in by the respondent or picked up by the 
interviewer. 

At no time was information given any 
member of the sample as to who might 
be interested in the results. A separate 
organization, The American Research 
Bureau, was set up to handle the survey 
and all work was done under this name 
and address. 

Every member of the sample was con- 
tacted personally without accepting any 
substitutions except in case of death or 
permanent removal of the subject from 
the city. Professional interviewers were 
trained in this particular work and em- 
ployed on an hourly basis with authority 
to make an unlimited number of call- 
backs to locate the specific persons whose 
names were furnished them. The calls 
were not made at random; rather they 
were planned so that the interviewer 
called at the home only when the indi- 
vidual would normally be there; the 
housewife during the day, the business 
person early in the evening, etc. In only 
a few cases did the interviewers have 
to make up to ten calls to place the 
diaries. An average of 1.7 calls was made 
in order to locate a person. 

In case the interviewer found that a 
person and his family had moved from 
the address given him, he was authorized 
to select one person in the new family. 
He did this by listing each member of the 
family in a predetermined order. Then 
he selected the specific family member 
by drawing a random number from a 
bag of numbered wooden chips such as 
are used in the well-known game of 
Lotto. If that particular person was not 
at home, the interviewer was required to 
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call back as many times as necessary to 
place the diary. 

As the diaries were mailed in or picked 
up by the interviewers, the results were 
tabulated, so that the preliminary survey 
figures were available just one day after 
the completion of the six-week survey 
period, percentages completed three 
days later, and the typing and mimeo- 
graphing in another ten days. 


ATTRITION OF ATTEMPTED DIARY 
PLACEMENTS 


The Personal Diary method, like all 
other personal interview methods, is sub- 
ject to the problem of getting coopera- 
tion from respondents. Some people 
never seem to be at home, no matter 
how often or at what times the inter- 
viewer calls. Others flatly refuse. The lat- 
ter group can be reduced in size by hav- 
ing the people who at first refuse to co- 
operate with a male interviewer inter- 
viewed later by a female interviewer— 
preferably a young and attractive one. 
Similarly, those who refuse to cooperate 
with a female interviewer can be ap- 
proached by a handsome young man! As 
a last resort, premiums may be offered, 
but we find this to be, perhaps, the least 
efficient method of obtaining coopera- 
tion. People will usually cooperate if 
properly approached. The premiums you 
can afford to give, from a strictly financi- 
al viewpoint, can never arouse the moti- 
vation necessary to keep a diary for a 
week. 

How well we succeeded in placing our 
diaries may be seen from these figures: 


Total Sample, 


Number of attempted contacts................ 
Number of original refusals............. 
Number of refusals contacted again who 

agreed to keep diaries................ 
Number of flat refusals................. 18 
Number not contacted (never at home 

after repeated callbacks)............. 
Number of diaries not placed........... 


Number of placed 810 
Number of placed diaries not returned for 

one of the following reasons: lost in 

mail, dog tore it up, etc............... 45 —45 
Number of returned usable diaries............. 765 


You can see that we placed diaries 
with 96 per cent of the names we at- 
tempted to contact (810 placed out of 
845 attempted). We actually received a 
94.5 per cent return of the number placed 
(765 returned out of 810 placed). The 
number returned as a per cent of the 
original sample is thus 90.5 per cent. This 
is a higher return for a diary than I have 
ever seen reported. Of course, the high 
per cent of returned diaries cost some- 
thing. We had to phone or call on most 
of the people during the week, and also 
at the end of the week if the diaries 
were more than two days late. But in 
terms of accurate and representative 
placement the small additional cost is 
negligible. 

It is a remarkable thing that the people 
who keep a diary all week, and then 
hesitate to return it, usually do so be- 
cause they feel their listening for the 
week was not representative, or that the 
amount of listening they performed was 
too small and would therefore be of little 
value to the research organization. Usual- 
ly only one phone call is sufficient to 
convince them their listening diary is 
needed. If you tell them that some other 
person’s listening during the week may 
have been more than usual and would 
thereby cancel out this person’s lesser 
listening, or if you explain that absolutely 
ly blank diaries are needed to bring 
down the average, most people are glad 
to mail their diaries immediately. 

At the conclusion of the study, com- 
parisons were made between the sample 
characteristics and all available known 
facts with the following results: 
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DistriBuTION OF SAMPLE 
(percentage figures) 
Men Women White Colored Over Under Radio Homes 
35 35 
WRC Sample 46 54 77 23 59 41 96.5 
1947 Census figure 47 53 76 24 59 41 (BMB) 96.2 


With every measurable characteristic 
of the sample showing such high cor- 
relation with census data, confidence in 
the quality of the sample is increased. 
No attempt was made to arrange any 
characteristic of the sample in advance 
except to observe the one rule that it be 
completely random. 


Att Kinps or GET 
IN THE SAMPLE 


As with most personal interview sur- 
veys, amusing experiences were ob- 
tained by the interviewers. Since the 
figures were to be projectable to the 
listening of the entire population, every 
effort was made to get diaries returned 
from those who were sick, or in jail, or 
out of town, etc. For example: 

1) One man in our sample was in a 
coma the entire week, in the hospital, 
recovering consciousness at brief inter- 
vals, and we were able to determine from 
the doctors that he had done positively 
no radio listening during the week his 
diary should have run. Therefore, a 
diary showing no listening was sub- 
mitted for this person. 

2) One woman in the sample was 89 
years of age, almost completely para- 
lyzed, almost blind, and was visited 
once a day by a relative who brought 
food and did housework. The woman had 
a very definite pattern of radio listening, 
however, being barely able to turn the 
radio on at all but entirely unable to 
set stations without assistance. Our inter- 
viewer, by frequent visits and with 
assistance of a housekeeper, was able to 
see that a proper record of this woman’s 
listening was kept for the entire week. 


3) Another man was in jail, without 
radio privileges, the entire week of his 
diary. This case was quite simple. 

4) One fugitive from justice was un- 
covered by WRC interviewers where law 
enforcement officers apparently had 
failed. This unfortunately resulted in loss 
of the diary, as by the end of the week 
the particular subject had apparently 
departed for a more healthy climate. 

5) As in all random samples, the usual 
number of persons who speak no English 
turned up, presenting a variety of prob- 
lems to the survey interviewers. Some 
of these were solved through interpreters, 
and others by arranging assistance to 
the subject in keeping the diary. 

6) One man was in the insane asylum, 
but we were still able to get a diary from 
him. 

Tue Fina Report 

The final report which emerged from 
our study is most useful. Although we 
report percentages in order to save space, 
a conversion table is supplied which 
makes it possible to refer directly to the 
number of people listening to any pro- 

gram. Experience in using the results 
shows that these projected figures of 
listeners have been the most useful data 
available from this study. 

The report shows total listening, listen- 
ing by white and colored persons, and 
listening by sex. Also available are figures 
showing the flow of audience from one 
program to another, and new audience. 


ExTENDING THE AGE RANGE OF 
THE PERSONAL DIARY 


Planned for a similar study next year 
is a sample which will include a// the 
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persons in the population, whatever their 
age. This will be accomplished by desig- 
nating one factor common to all house- 
holds which will act as a determiner of 
whether or not children’s diaries will be 
kept in the household. For example, our 
randomly drawn sample includes adult 
members of all ages over 18. Suppose we 
designate age to be the controlling factor. 
Whenever the interview and diary place- 
ment is with the oldest person in the 
household, all children in that household 
would be provided with a diary. Of 
course, adults would have to keep the 
diary for young children, but in this way 
a sample with the proper proportions of 
all ages in the whole population may be 
obtained. 


CoMPARISON OF PERSONAL DIARY 
Ratincs WitrH OTHER 
RaTINnGs 


A word should be said about the 
relationship of personal diary ratings to 
other systems. Family diaries, Hooper 
telephone calls and Nielsen Audimeters, 
because they are based on families, will 
give ratings which exceed those of the 
personal diary at some periods of the 
day. When the family is at home—before 


and after the school and working day, 
the two systems give substantially the 
same rating results. But in the late morn- 
ing and afternoon periods, when only 
the housewife is at home, the personal 
diary shows lower ratings. These lower 
ratings reflect accurately the actual num- 
ber of people who are listening to the 
radio, and automatically identifies their 
characteristics. 


SUMMARY 


Since radio listening has become more 
of a personal than a family habit, and 
since much listening today occurs out- 
side the home, there is need for a re- 
search method to measure listening of 
individuals wherever it is done. The 
personal diary method appears to offer 
the best solution to this problem, par- 
ticularly when it can be used with a 
probability sample, as in the case of 
WRC. The Personal Diary Method for 
our purposes in Washington has been 
most successful. More studies of this 
type are being planned, in different areas 
and under different conditions. They will 
be of great usefulness in providing mean- 
ingful data on the size and composition 
of the listening audience. 
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NEW LAWS OF RETAIL GRAVITATION 


P. D. CONVERSE* 
University of Illinois 


HE original law of retail gravitation 
y peor that two cities attract trade 
from an intermediate town in the vicin- 
ity of the breaking point approximately 
in direct proportion to the populations 
of the two cities and in inverse propor- 
tion to the squares of the distances from 
these two cities to the intermediate 
town.’ This is expressed in the following 
formula (No. 1): 


Ba (=) 
Bb \ Pb/\ Da 
where Ba is the proportion of the 
trade from the intermedi- 
ate city attracted by city 4 
Bd is proportion attracted by 
city B 
Pa is population of city 4 
Pd is population of city B 
Da is distance from intermedi- 
ate town to city 4 


Db is distance from intermedi- 
ate town to city B 


To illustrate, Farmer City is 25 miles 
from Champaign-Urbana (with a 1940 
population of 37,366) and 27 miles 
from Bloomington-Normal (with a 1940 
population of 39,851). So 


Ba _ (39,851\ (25\? 
\Z = -915. 
Bo 7366/7 \27 


Bloomington-Normal attracts .915 times 


*I am indebted to Miss Janice Olbrich, Research 
Assistant in Marketing, and the staff of the Bureau of 
Economic and Business Research for statistical assist- 
ance in this study, and to my colleague, Professor 
Robert Mitchell, for reading and criticizing the manu- 
script. 

1 William J. Reilly, The Law of Retail Gravitation (New 
York: William J. Reilly, 1931). 


as much trade as Champaign-Urbana. 
If Ba/Bb=.915 then the relative per- 
centages can be derived by dividing 
.915 by 1.915. This gives 48 per cent to 
Bloomington and 52 per cent to Cham- 
paign-Urbana.? A survey of consumers 
in Farmer City in 1942 found that 
Bloomington-Normal and Champaign- 
Urbana attracted trade from Farmer 
City in the proportion of 45 per cent to 
the former and 55 per cent to the latter. 

This formula is of considerable value in 
connection with another formula derived 
at the University of Illinois some years 
ago which determines the boundaries of 
a trading center’s trade area. The for- 
mula (No. 2): 


Breaking point, miles from B= 
Miles between 4 and B 


Population of 4 
+ 


Population of B. 


WuHere.A 18 THE LARGER TOWN 
AND B THE SMALLER TOWN 


Using this formula the boundaries of 
a town’s trade area are determined.’ 
Then the first formula is used for towns 
near the area’s boundary to determine 
how the trade should be divided between 
the two trading centers. The formula is 
based on average conditions found in a 
number of tests or surveys. A trading 
center town may do better or worse than 


* Ba+Bb=100 per cent (total trade leaving Farmer 
City for Champaign-Urbana and Bloomington-Normal). 
We can solve for Ba by merely substituting value of 
Bé in terms of Ba to reduce equation to one unknown, 

3 In some instances the total volume of fashion goods 
sales (sales of general merchandise, clothing, and fur- 
niture stores) may be a better measure than population 
figures. 
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the average. It may be determined by 
use of the formula that town 4 should 
attract $5 per cent and B 45 per cent 
of the trade leaving the intermediate 
town for towns 4 and B. 

However, to determine how a town 
is actually holding its own against com- 
peting towns, surveys must be made in 
the territory along the boundaries of the 
town’s trade area. Such a survey may, 
for example, find that town 4 attracts 
45 per cent and town B 55 per cent of the 
trade going to the two towns from a 
territory where it should be split evenly. 
This is a poor showing for 4, and ap- 
parently means that the retailers in B 
are doing a better merchandising job. 
There may, of course, be other factors 
such as more traffic congestion in 4 
than in B, poorer roads to 4, or moun- 
tains to be crossed in reaching 4. 

The second formula may be used to 
determine a town’s normal trade area, in 
a very few minutes, without any field 
work. All that is needed is a highway 
map, the population figures, and ability 
to extract a square root. The law was 


k formulated to apply to fashion goods, 
7 or shopping goods (apparel and house- 
a hold furniture and furnishings), but 
oa within limits may be applied to other 


types. Once the trade area is determined, 
a the merchants know where to concen- 
: trate their merchandising efforts, and the 
newspapers know the territories which 
a they should cultivate intensively. To 
‘a illustrate, a department store was ad- 
vertising over a considerable area. Its 
attention was called to the formula for 
F determining the town’s trade area. The 
i. area was computed and the store found 
*) that it was spending much of its ad- 
vertising appropriation outside its trade 
area. By concentrating its advertising 
inside the trade area, it experienced a 
considerable increase in sales with no 
increase in advertising expenditures. 


DETERMINING THE Loss or TRADE 
BY A TOWN 


The accepted law of retail gravitation 
deals with the trade attracted by trading 
center towns from intermediate towns 
near the boundaries of the trade areas 
of two trading centers. That is, it has to 
do with the division among outside 
towns of the trade lost by a given town. 
But what about the amount of trade 
retained and lost by a town? Can we find 
a formula to predict the proportion of 
trade a town will retain and the propor- 
tion it will lose? The present article deals 
with this problem. There are only two 
factors in the method used—population 
of the towns involved and the distance 
between them. If there is a fairly definite 
pattern in the way a smaller town divides 
its trade between two larger near-by 
towns, should there not also be a definite 
pattern in the way the consumers of a 
town divide their purchases between 
home town stores and the stores in a 
near-by town? By a near-by town we 
mean one close enough and large enough 
so that an appreciable amount of trade 
is lost to it. 

In order to test this idea we used the 
same approach that was used in deriving 
Formula No. 1. In our trade area studies 
at the University of Illinois, we have 
surveyed the consumers in more than 
100 towns. In these we know how the 
fashion goods trade is divided between 
the home town and other towns. That 
is, we know Ba and Bd in Formula No. 1. 
We know the populations of the various 
towns and the distances between them. 

We let town B in the original equations 
represent the home town, and solved for 
Db. We then solved the equation in 100 
cases involving the trade leaving 48 
towns. We used towns with populations 
of over 1,000, on the ground that these 
towns had stores carrying at least 


limited stocks of fashion goods, 
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Tasie 1. Computation or Inertia-Distance Facror 1n Purcuases or Fasnion Goops ror Home Towns 
AND Larcer Towns IN Tests 
For the 100 tests: 
n Median 3.9 miles 
g Mean 4-5 miles 4 
. East Central Illinois Towns Miscellaneous Surveys* Kankakee Area a 
‘ Home Town Other Town x Home Town Other Town x Home Town Other Town * : 
° Gibson City Champaign 1.0 Clinton Springfield 3.0 CoalCity Kankakee 1.2 
le Onarga Champaign 3.2 Clinton Decatur 4.1 Lowell Gary 2.9 
Taylorville Decatur 3.2 Clinton Bloomington 4-3 Lowell Hammond 3.0 
Farmer City Bloomington 3-3 Manteno Joliet 3.0 
Tuscola Decatur 3.4 Clinton Champaign 3-3 Lowell Crown Point 3.3 
Tuscola Mattoon 3.4 (Clinton Decatur 4-4 Kentland Watseka 3-5 
Farmer City Champaign 3.5 Clinton Bloomington 5.1 Watseka Danville 4.6 
. Arcola Mattoon 3.8 Coal City Joliet 4.8 
if Onarga Kankakee 3.8 Shelbyville Mattoon 3.8 Wilmington Kankakee 5.2 
Is Gibson City Bloomington 3.9 Shelbyville Decatur 6.7 Watseka Kankakee 5.9 
Oo ff Clinton Decatur 4-1 Onarga Champaign 6.3 
n Taylorville Springfield 4.2 Bement Monticello 3.8 Lowell Kankakee 7.6 
Clinton Bloomington 4.3 Bement Champaign 7.9 Manteno Kankakee 7-7 
€ Monticello Decatur 4-7 Bement Decatur 17.6 Kentland Lafayette 7-9 
e Tuscola Champaign 5.6 Wilmington Joliet 9.0 
5 Monticello Champaign 6.2 Onarga Kankakee 10.1 
Hoopeston Danville 6.9 — 
y Bement Decatur 9.0 Average value...... 5-4 
Median value...... 5.0 
a Average value..... 4.3 
Median value...... 3.85 
n 
a Central Illinois Towns Crab Orchard Area Rockford Area 
e (Southern Illinois) Beloit Rockford 
h Pontiac Peoria 3.3 Herrin West Frankfort 1.6 Rochelle DeKalb 2.9 
e Farmer City Bloomington 4.1 Carbondale Murphysboro 1.8 Marengo Belvidere 3-1 
Fairbury Peoria 4.2 Murphysboro Carbondale 1.9 Dixon Rockford 3-4 
Farmer City Clinton 4.5 Christopher West Frankfort 2.0 Belvidere Rockford 3-5 
e Gibson City Champaign 4.5 West Frankfort Herrin 2.1 Harvard Woodstock 3-7 
g Lincoln Springfield 4-5 Benton West Frankfort 2.1 Harvard Rockford 4-2 
. LeRoy Bloomington 4-7 Carterville Carbondale 2.3 Oregon Dixon 4.8 
Bloomington Peoria 4.9 Johnston City Marion 2.3 Rochelle Rockford 4:9 
e Fairbury Pontiac 5.3 Marion West Frankfort 2.6 Marengo Elgin 5.7 
n | Gibson City Bloomington 5.7 Johnston City West Frankfort 2.8 Oregon Rockford 5.8 
Farmer City Champaign 3.9 hristopher Herrin 2.9 Marengo Rockford 5.9 
Pontiac Bloomington 6.3 Carterville Herrin 3-0 
n § Gibson City Peoria 6.3 Carterville West Frankfort 3.0 Average value...... 4-2 
t & El Paso Bloomington 6.8 Murphysboro West Frankfort 3.2 Median value...... 3-95 
Fairbury Bloomington 7.0 Zeigler West Frankfort 3.3 
ia El Paso Peoria 7.6 Johnston City Herrin 3-5 
s | Average value...... 4-7 Zeigler Herrin 3-7 
le Median value...... 4:5 Marion Herrin 3.8 
DuQuoin Carbondale 4.0 
s | Bloomington Area Carbondale West Frankfort 4.4 
r § Pinckneyville Herrin 7.3 
LeRoy Champaign Pinckneyville West Frankfort 7.9 
8 Average value...... 3-3 
s Median value...... 2.95 
e 5 * The commodities included in these surveys differed from those listed by area. 
t See Table 1. Dd (x in the table) was the inertia-distance factor. This factor 


reflects the inertia that must be over- 


found to be usually close to 4, which is 
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come to visit a store even a block away. 
The results of our tests support the new 
formula fully as well as Reilly’s data 
supported Formula No. 1. 

The formula is then: 


Ba ( =) ( 4 ) 
Bo \Hb/\d 
Ba, proportion of trade going to the out- 
side town 
Bd, proportion of trade retained by the 
home town 
Pa, population of the outside town 
Hb, population of the home town 


d, distance to the outside town 
4, inertia factor 


The last four factors are now known, 
and the equation can be solved for the 
split in trade between the larger and 
smaller towns. 

To illustrate, Benton, Illinois, has a 
population of 7,372 and is 7 miles from 
West Frankfort, which has a population 
of 12,383. A survey showed that Benton’s 
trade was divided 87 per cent to Benton 
and 13 per cent to West Frankfort. Thus 


13 ( x ) 

87 793727 \7 
In this case the inertia-distance factor 
of trading at home is below the average. 
This means that Benton does better than 
the state average or the average in the 
Crab Orchard area (Table 1) in keeping 
its trade at home. The figure of 2.1 sug- 
gests that Benton has somewhat better 
stores than most surrounding towns of its 
size. Crab Orchard consumers have a 
greater tendency to trade at home than 
do the consumers in the central and 
northern parts of the state. Possible ex- 
planations of this are a larger proportion 
of relatively low-income families, since 
upper-income families shop out-of-town 
more than low-income families. The fact 
that most of the trading centers in the 


Solving, «=2.1 


miles. 


Crab Orchard area are of about the same 
size probably means that one finds the 
assortments in other trading centers 
little if any larger than in one’s home 
town. If so, there is more incentive to 
shop in other towns in areas where the 
other towns are larger and the stores have 
larger assortments of goods from which 
to make selections. 


New Law or ReEtTaliLt GRAVITATION 


The new law may be stated: a trading 
center and a town in or near its trade 
area divide the trade of the town approxi- 
mately in direct proportion to the popu- 
lations of the two towns and inversely 
as the squares of the distance factors, 
using 4 as the distance factor of the home 
town. 

This new law has several uses. It can 
be applied to satellite towns or other 
towns inside the trade area of a larger 
town. It gives an approximate measure 
of how the trade is divided without mak- 
ing a survey. Surveys can be made to 
check actual results against predicted or 
“average” results. The merchants of the 
smaller town by comparing the results of 
the survey with the predictions of the 
formula have a standard and so know 
“how they are doing” in competition 
with larger towns. 

If a small town loses a considerable 
amount of trade to two or more larger 
towns, the proportion lost to these towns 
should be determined by using multiples 
of 4 to obtain a total inertia factor. If 
Doeville loses trade to two larger towns, 
we would use 8 as the inertia factor. If 
Doeville loses trade to three, we would 
use 12, and if to four towns we would 
use 16. We have experimented with this 
method and it appears to work satis- 
factorily. 

There is still the amount of “transient” 
trade to be considered. So far compari- 
sons have been made only between towns 
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reasonably close together. Consumers 
make a considerable number of pur- 
chases in towns outside their normal 
trading orbit, in towns which they visit 
only occasionally. People go to towns to 
visit friends or relatives, or on business, 
and make some purchases in these towns. 
Wives accompany husbands on business 
trips and “shop” while their husbands 
are transacting their business. People 
make purchases while on vacation trips. 
Some towns lose more transient business 
than they gain and some gain more than 
they lose. On the whole we would say 
that small towns have a net loss on 
transient trade while larger towns and 
resort towns have a net gain. It may be 
that a study of trade movement from 
a number of towns will enable a fairly 
definite factor to be established to meas- 
ure it. 

If so, one could predict the proportion 
of trade a town would retain, how much 
it would lose to surrounding trading 
centers, and its net gain or loss of tran- 
sient trade. 


WHEN Town 41s Mucu LarcErR 
Tuan Home Town 


It has been found in our Illincis 
studies that Formula No. 1 predicts the 
movement of trade with a relatively 
high degree of accuracy when town J is 
not more than 20 times the size (popu- 
lation) of town B. When the difference 
in population is greater than 20, the 
accuracy of prediction appears to drop. 
When the larger town has 50 or 100 
times the population of the smaller 
town, the formula definitely gives too 
much weight to population. In our 
studies we have tried to compensate for 
this when computing the divisicn of trade 
between Chicago or St. Louis and other 
towns by using the cube of the distance. 
We do not have enough data as yet to 
measure the accuracy of this adjust- 


ment. We do know that the traffic con- 
gestion and parking difficulties in our 
large cities are causing a definite decen- 
tralization of retail trade. 

Large cities have more than one shop- 
ping district carrying complete assort- 
ments_of fashion goods. Such cities ap- 
parently do not attract trade in direct 
proportion to their total populations. 
It may be that they attract trade in 
proportion to the population trading in 
the central retail district. 

The inertia factor for Chicago is con- 
siderably lower than the inertia factor 
in central Illinois. This means that the 
small towns lose much less trade to 
Chicago than predicted by the law of 
retail gravitation using the squares of 
the distances (Formula No. 1). This in- 
creased inertia against going to Chicago 
(or reduced inertia against shopping at 
home) may result from traffic congestion 
and parking difficulties in Chicago (or 
cost of train and taxicab fares). Or it 
may result from the decentralization of 
retail shopping areas in Chicago. It is 
possible that Chicago attracts trade in 
proportion to the population shopping 
in the downtown or Loop area and not in 


Tasie 2. Computation oF Inert1A-Distance Factor 
1n Purcuases OF Fasnion Goops ror Towns 
1n NortHERN ILLINoIs AND CHICAGO 


Home Town 


Kankakee 
Onarga 
Gibson City 
Rochelle 
Belvidere 
Marengo 
Tuscola 
Dixon 
Harvard 
Pontiac 
Oregon 
Beloit (Wisc.) 
Rockford 


DS 


. 


Average value........... 
Median value........... 1.5 


va 
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proportion to the total population of the 
city. 

To ascertain the inertia-distance factor 
for smaller towns in northern Illinois in 
competition with Chicago, we set up and 
solved equations for the towns where we 
have made surveys. The inertia-distance 
factor was found to be 1.5. See Table 2. 


SuMMARY OF ForMULAS 
The original (No. 1) formula: 


(=) 
Be \ Pb/\ Da)’ 
From this was derived the formula 
(No. 2) for bounding trade areas: 


Boundary or Breaking Point Distance 
from town B= 


Distance between towns 4 and B 


Population of 4 


Population of B 


New Formula No. 3 for determining 
division of trade between two towns: 


Formulas Nos. 4 and 5 for a small 


town and a large metropolitan center: 


Ba -( =) ( 
Bb \ Pb/\ 
Distance from B= 
Distance between towns 4 and B 


: Population of 4 


Population of 


New Formula No. 6 for small town 
vs. Chicago: 
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EDUCATION FOR MARKETING RESEARCH 


DAVID J. LUCK 
University of Illinois 


ARKETING research is a relative 
M newcomer among the subjects 
taught in our colleges of commerce. 
Nevertheless it is being offered by a 
rapidly growing list of universities, al- 
ready numbering evidently in the hun- 
dreds. Such rapid growth naturally has 
been somewhat disorderly, resulting in 
wide divergence of objectives and subject 
matter among the many courses bearing 
the title “marketing research,” or its 
equivalent. 

The value to marketing research 
teachers of realistic advice on the 
methods and content of their courses is 
obvious. Practitioners of this field also 
have a vital concern with the quality of 
marketing research education, and to 
this end should advise teachers about 
appropriate preparation for their field, 
just as do the medical, legal, engineering, 
and other professions. In view of this 
need for mutual understanding between 
the teachers, on the one hand, and those 
who will benefit from better educated 
future marketing researchers, on the 
other, the writer conducted a trial survey 
of the research practitioners. This article 
presents the results. 


THE SURVEY 


This survey was conducted by mail, 
with questionnaires sent in two groups; 
one in December, 1948 and one in March, 
1949. It should be borne in mind that it 
was a small-scale survey intended to 
secure an indication of the opinions of 
marketing researchers and to find what 
value might be obtained from such an 
inquiry. All conclusions must therefore 
be taken as rough approximations. It 
must be pointed out that the breakdowns 


mentioned are even less reliable, but it 
is hoped they are indicative. 

The sample was selected from the 
Roster of the Association, and is com- 
posed of persons engaged in the business 
of research with advertising or research 
agencies, private concerns, and trade 
associations. Excluded were members 
who are principally teachers or who are 
in governmental positions. All such 
qualified persons, with names beginning 
with three selected letters of the alphabet 
were used. The total mailing was 134 
(plus several returned for non-delivery), 
and returns were received from 69—or 
52 per cent. Since there was no follow-up 
of non-respondents, there is an obvious 
possibility of bias in the results. 

The questionnaire was a three-page 
affair, with explanatory letter. There 
were I5 questions, with phrasing as in- 
dicated below. The five principal ques- 
tions used check-lists of alternative 
answers, the respondent being free to 
select any number and invited to add 
his own ideas. The writer is quite aware 
of the pitfalls of check-lists, but it ap- 
peared that if the respondents were left 
completely free in their responses it 
would be impossible to tabulate the 
different answers, and many would not 
understand what was desired. By rota- 
tion of check-lists on three questions, 
between the two groups sent out, it was 
found that there was no appreciable 
difference on two questions and only 
partial variation on the third. The 
respondents were highly selective in their 
choices, regardless of their order of list- 
ing, but after all this might be expected 
of a profession which is highly conscious 
of the biases inherent in check-lists. 
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The respondents were sorted into two 
types, and in the imperfect terminology 
of our field it is hard to find terms to 
describe them. One might be called the 
“industrial” group, the researchers con- 
nected with manufacturing or distribut- 
ing concerns, and the other might be 
termed the “professional” group, those 
associated with advertising or research 
agencies and publications. Division of 
the returns by these groups and into 
the two sets of mailings shows a surpris- 
ingly high stability of returns for the 
small total of 69 replies. 


OpporTUNITIES IN MARKETING 
RESEARCH 


Several questions were asked about 
jobs and salaries, which will be of inter- 
est to teachers who often are asked by 
hopeful students about the wisdom of 
choosing careers in this field. When asked 
how many persons had been added to 
their marketing research staffs in the 
last 2 years (except purely clerical jobs 
which would not interest college gradu- 
ates), there was a difference between the 
industrial and professional groups. The 
former, on the average, had added 1.9 
persons, while the professional concerns 
had added 4.5 persons. No persons had 
been added by 42 per cent of the indus- 
trial concerns. (Whether this rate of hir- 
ing has continued may be another story, 
as one industrial concern’s research direc- 
tor noted that a recent economy drive 
had eliminated not only the new em- 
ployees but half his staff as well.) 

Starting salaries for new personnel 
were asked. For both industrial and 
professional groups the medians were 
the same: $3,000 per year. There was a 
somewhat lower range among the pro- 
fessional group, in which 8 concerns re- 
ported starting salaries under $2,300, 
as against only 3 in the industrial group. 
(This may merely reflect the many inter- 


viewers hired by the professional con- 
cerns.) A number of larger starting 
salaries were reported, too—in 14 cases 
over $5,000, and up to $8,000. No doubt 
these were new executives hired rather 
than young college graduates. In the 
industrial group most of these were at a 
standard figure of $7,000. 

Women, as well as men, have oppor- 
tunities in this field, for they w re 33 
per cent of the new personnel of the 
industrial group and 41 per cent of the 
professional group. College education is 
of real importance, for 89 per cent of the 
industrial group’s new research person- 
nel and 80 per cent of the professional 
group’s had college degrees. An impres- 
sive number also had taken graduate 
work—42 per cent of those hired by 
industrial concerns and 20 per cent by 
the professional. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR RESEARCH 


In so far as possible, marketing re- 
search teachers and heads of marketing 
departments strive in their courses to 
teach the facts and develop the abilities 
required for effective future work. To 
inquire about such qualifications, the 
respondents were presented with a list 
of 22 possibly valuable qualifications, 
covering all the likely ones known to 
the writer. They were asked to indicate 
those of “importance” and of “most 
importance” and to add any which were 
missing. 

Perhaps the best way to give the 
results of this question is to show how the 
most-mentioned qualifications ranked 
(See table at top of next page.) One 
qualification was written in by ten per- 
sons, and would have ranked well on 
the list: ability to “‘sell’’ one’s research 
findings. 

There were no others ranking near 
these given above as ‘“‘most important,” 
but the following were in gth and toth 
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Ranking by number of votes received 


Qualification, as described As “most one - 
important” As “important 

Ability to analyze and interpret data Ist Ist 
Ability to recognize and define problems 2nd and 
Ability to write clearly and correctly 3rd grd 
Accuracy in handling figures 4th sth 
Appreciate uses of marketing research and techniques appro- 

priate for each use sth 8th 
Thorough training in statistical methods 6th 7th 
Familiarity with types and sources of data 7th 6th 
Understand markets and marketing processes 8th 4th 
Understand principles of economics 8th (tie) 11th 
Understand business administration and organization oth 16th 
Ability to prepare a good questionnaire 11th 12th 


places as “important”: sampling and 
understanding the work of advertising. 
The /Jeast votes were received by these: 
knowledge of how consumers live; under- 
standing principles of psychology; inter- 
preting accounting statements; distribu- 
tion cost analysis; and understanding the 
nation’s industrial pattern. 

There were some differences in em- 
phasis between the two groups, with the 
industrial giving more emphasis than did 
the profession group to the following: 
understanding economics; appreciating 
the uses of research and techniques 
appropriate for them; understanding 
sales management; interpreting account- 
ing statements; knowing the industrial 
pattern; and distribution cost analysis. 
The professional groups laid greater em- 
phasis on: questionnaire design; sources 
of data; geography; and sampling. These 
differences suggest that no narrow stand- 
ard curriculum would be suitable for all 
types of marke-ing research activities. 

Another approach in planning educa- 
tion for marketing research is to match 
the training to the type of work which 
the new employee will perform. Of course 
the educator should prepare the student 
for his later years of wider responsibility, 
but it is essential too that the researcher 
“make good” on his first job and that 


he acquire no illusions as to what he will 
be doing. The respondents were given a 
list of 17 tasks and asked which of them 
a new research employee with their con- 
cern would likely do in his first year of 
employment. The number of respondents 
checking the ten which received the 
most votes were: 


Routine computing work... 43 
Gathering secondary data..................... 35 
Field interviewing (with standardized question- 
24 
Writing reports (of which 11 were preliminary 
24 
23 
22 
Check accuracy of others’ work................. 21 


Six other items listed received from 15 
down to 6 votes in this order: informal 
interviews; economic studies; sample 
design; run correlations; sales quotas; 
and depth interviewing. Validating 
samples received only one vote. No addi- 
tional items were written in with any 
frequency. Three respondents indicated, 
however, that new personnel with their 
company receive a training program 
covering various phases of its activity, 
which should be invaluable for marketing 
research personnel. 
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CONTENT OF THE COURSE 


The respondents have given informa- 
tion on the qualifications for marketing 
research work, and teachers are perhaps 
more competent than the practitioners in 
devising the education which will meet 
the needs thus indicated. The survey 
asked the practitioners, however, what 
topics they believe should be covered in 
a one-semester course in marketing re- 
search. They were presented with a list 
of 39 possible topics which might con- 
ceivably be relevant to the subject (and 
these were rotated to overcome the bias 
of position). The 15 topics which ranked 
highest in number of votes and the 
number of votes each received are as 
follows: 


How to recognize and define a problem.......... 48 
Planning the research job...................... 45 
44 
44 
Uses and value of research................22005 39 
Personal interview techniques.................. 37 
Methods of logical thinking.................... 36 
Mail questionnaire techniques.................. 29 
Services offered by research agencies............ 28 
Relationship of marketing research to other phases 
27 
21 
21 


It thus appears that the practitioners 
would stress a practical grasp of how 
to begin the research and its terminal 
work of interpretation and reports. 
(Several commented on the inability of 
college graduates to think ahead and 
plan their work.) The intermediate tasks 
of gathering data would not be neglected 
but would be subordinated. The respond- 
ents did not vote often for the various 
applications of research, including: sales 
potentials, media analysis, sales quotas, 
trading area determination, and cost 
analyses. 

The practitioners also were asked if 


they believe that marketing research 
courses now are giving the wrong empha- 
ses. One criticism stood out (5 replies): 
that too much emphasis is given to sur- 
veys. Of the constructive suggestions, 
these three had 3 or 4 mentions: empha- 
size how to express one’s self in effective 
reports, emphasize use of methods rather 
than theory alone, and bring out dis- 
tinctions between industrial and con- 
sumers goods (suggested by research 
men with industrial goods concerns). 

A number of the suggestions had one 
or two mentions, as follows: too much 
emphasis on techniques, on professional 
careers, on sampling, and on statistical 
theory. Among positive suggestions were: 
emphasize need for experience, more use 
of the case method of teaching, stress 
sources of data, and analyze more 
problems. 


SPECIALIZED CURRICULUM 


It has sometimes been suggested that 
specialized curricula should be estab- 
lished for training of students who point 
for marketing research careers. Teachers 
have also the question of whether to 
recommend marketing research to stu- 
dents as a career. The replies to a few 
questions shed some light on these mat- 
ters. 

The respondents were asked explicitly 
what answer they would give if a student 
asked their advice on specializing in 
research, and they were given four alter- 
native answers to check. Only one person 
took the pessimistic choice: that the 
field already is overcrowded and hence 
preparation for it would be unwise. At 
the other extreme, urging specialization 
in this field, only 20 per cent endorsed 
this. Most (54 per cent) selected an in- 
termediate position: that marketing re- 
search is a valuable business tool but 
should not be overemphasized. The re- 
mainder (25 per cent) selected the other 
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intermediate category: that marketing 
research may be considered as one pos- 
sible career but the person should plan 
to enter another field for experience 
first. Only one-fifth of the respondents 
advise taking a specialized curriculum 
in marketing research. 

The route by which people get into 
research is another question which re- 
lates to specialized training The ques- 
tion asked on this was the source from 
which the respondent’s concern usually 
acquires research personnel. Although 
some pointed out quite logically that it 
all depends on the person and job, most 
respondents answered this question, with 
the following results: 


From other research organizations...... . 45 per cent 
Direct from college graduation.......... 41 per cent 
From within their own concern......... 28 per cent 
From outside the concern (but not from 

research organizations)............... 18 per cent 


A number checked more than one answer 
particularly those who picked the “‘direct 
from college” answer. These results seem 
to indicate a fairly high percentage en- 
tering research work direct from college, 
although the information is inadequate 
since we do not know whether these 
people progress to better jobs as well 
as those who have first acquired other 
experience nor have we a comparison of 
their starting salaries. 

Finally, we have some indications 
regarding the breadth of training for re- 
search from another question. In this, 
the respondents were asked to write in 
the college course which had proved 
most beneficial to them in their subse- 
quent careers. Many subjects were 
given, one-fourth of which are in no 
wise either business or economics sub- 
jects. The courses receiving two or more 
votes are shown in column 2. 

With the few returns represented 
here, we can place no confidence in the 
exact magnitude of these figures, but 
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they are interesting since probably few 
marketing teachers would have expected 
this variety of ‘“‘most valuable” courses. 
This suggests that a broad, rather than 
restricted and specialized, education is 
desirable in training the research mind. 
It should be pointed out that many of 
the respondents either went to college 
before the day of marketing courses or 
took some other program of training in 
college, and perhaps among recent grad- 
uates the marketing subjects would 
rank higher than the number of votes 
shown above. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


In analyzing these survey results, the 
reader may find a few inconsistencies, 
but some consistent principles will be 
found running through them. And the 
small size of sample means that even 
consistency does not indicate validity. 
Of course various interpretations may be 
drawn from them. The writer will ex- 
press some of his, although disagreement 
is a healthy thing as we evolve sound 
methods in teaching marketing research. 

Some of the writer’s conclusions are: 

(1) The results show the need to de- 
emphasize the questionnaire survey in 
our marketing research course content. 
Many a student emerges with the belief 
that marketing research consists pri- 
marily of making surveys. Instead sur- 
veys should be subordinated as one 
method of fact-gathering (although ad- 
vanced courses might be devoted to sur- 
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veys). On the other hand, the sources 
and utilization of secondary data might 
well have greater emphasis than is 
common today. 

(2) Proficiency in clear thought and 
clear, convincing expression (which are 
inter-related) should be a primary goal. 
To some extent these may be part of the 
subject matter, but our methods of teach- 
ing and maintaining high standards of 
writing and class participation may be 
more instrumental in developing good 
thinkers and effective salesmen of ideas. 

(3) It hardly suffices if we merely 
teach how to conduct research. We 
should also teach when and where the 
uses of various techniques are practica- 
ble, and the value of the results obtained. 

(4) Marketing research should not be 
a descriptive course. Textbook readings 


truly are basic, but only actual experi- 
ence in defining problems, assembling 
data, drawing conclusions, and other 
steps in the research job will achieve 
realistic and lasting educational results. 
(5) Specialized marketing researchers 
will be needed by businesses, govern- 
ments, and universities, but we should 
not attempt to hatch them, full-blown, 
in college. Wide experience and back- 
ground knowledge are essential for the 
specialists, and we should dispel our 
graduates’ illusions that their diplomas 
are passports to responsible research 
positions rather than the first step in a 
difficult process of learning. Meantime 
we should be fully as determined to give 
all marketing students an appreciation 
of marketing research as we are to de- 
velop a few competent specialists. 
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THE VOLUME AND SIGNIFICANCE OF 
MERCANTILE CREDIT 


JAMES S. CROSS 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


ERCANTILE credit is defined as the 
M credit which businessmen extend 
when selling goods on time for resale or 
for commercial use. For purposes of this 
study the term will be viewed as the 
sum of accounts and notes receivable on 
the books of manufacturers and whole- 
salers as of a given moment in time. An 
attempt will be made to measure that 
volume and to determine the economic 
significance of fluctuation in the volume 
of mercantile credit over a period of time. 


EsTIMATES OF END-oFr-YEAR OUTSTAND- 
INGS, 1926-1945 


In Table 1 estimates are presented of 
the volume of mercantile credit for the 
twenty year period from 1926 through 
1945. The year 1926, the first year for 
which fairly detailed corporate income 
tax records are available, represents the 
point from which the course of mercan- 
tile credit can be charted with reasonable 
accuracy. Since the data are extended 
through 1945, the effects of a major war 
plus a major depression may be observed 
in the time period studied. 

The total amount of mercantile credit 
in the United States as of the end of 
1926 is estimated to be $13,415 million. 
During the period 1926-1929 mercantile 
credit outstandings followed the general 
upward trend of -business. Inventories 
were expanding’ and businessmen, con- 
vinced that a period of sustained pros- 


1 This was true, principally, of stocks in the hands of 
wholesalers and retailers. It was not true, in general, for 
inventories of raw and semi-processed materials or those 
of finished in producers’ inventories. See R. H. Blodgett, 
Fluctuations in Commodity Stocks (University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1935), p. 192. 


perity was in the making devoted them- 
selves to the task of maximizing profits. 
At the end of 1929 mercantile credit 
outstandings had reached a total of 
$15,401 million. 

By the end of 1932 the volume of 
mercantile credit outstandings had 
shrunk to $9,815 million, a decline of 
over $5.5 billion during the three-year 
period. This liquidation occurred against 
a background of falling prices, declining 
industrial production, acute agricultural 
distress, the stock market coilapse, and 
an unprecedented number of bank fail- 
ures? and mercantile bankruptcies.* The 
drying up of mercantile credit, together 
with the tightening of bank credit and 
the withdrawal and hoarding of currency 
stifled economic activity to such an ex- 
tent that in some communities script 
money was resorted to as a medium of 
exchange.* 

While the causes of the liquidation of 
mercantile credit outstandings have their 
roots in the fundamental causes of a 
great depression, certain factors may 
be isolated which are believed to have 
had a direct bearing on mercantile credit 
during the period. Inventories, which 
had been high during the latter stages of 
the prosperity period, were not replaced 
as they gradually dwindled, thus reduc- 

2 During the years 1930, 1931, and 1932, 5,096 banks 
failed. R. R. Westerfield, Money, Credit, and Banking 
(The Ronald Press Company, N. Y., 1938), p. 917. 

* During the same period 86,462 business concerns 
failed. These included manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
retailers. R. A. Foulke, Behind the Scenes of Business 
(Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., Revised Edition, 1937), p. 
ara G. Johnson, Jr., The Treasury and Monetary 


Problems, 1933-1938 (Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1939). 
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ing the demand for mercantile credit to a 
minimum. Creditors, finding themselves 
in a strained financial situation, applied 
extra pressure to collect past due ac- 
counts, while debtors, anxious to re- 
store their own financial standing, made 
every effort to reduce accounts payable. 
Also, the fact that business inventories 
were now composed, to a substantial 
extent, of durable consumer goods, the 
demand for which could be indefinitely 
postponed, further retarded the use of 
mercantile credit. Finally, of course, the 
extreme drop in wholesale prices of 33 
per cent between 1928 and 1932 ‘operated 
to reduce dollar outstandings. 

Mercantile credit §outstandings 
climbed steadily as business conditions 
improved after the great depression. 
By the end of 1939 the volume of mer- 
cantile credit had reached $11,748 mil- 
lion, an increase of almost $2 billion over 
the 1932 figure. 

With the outbreak of World War II 
outstandings expanded at an extremely 
rapid rate until an all-time peak of 
$20,597 million was reached at the end 
of 1943. In 1944 mercantile credit com- 
menced to taper off and by the end of 
1945 outstandings had been reduced to 
$19,326 million. This figure compares 
with $6,734 million of consumer credit? 
and $9,576 million of bank loans to busi- 
ness® outstanding at the end of 1945. 
The wartime behavior of mercantile 
credit was paralleled by an expansion of 
business inventories which reached a 
peak of $28,714 million at the end of 
November, 1943, and thereafter grad- 
ually declined.’ It is interesting to note 


5 Federal Reserve Bulietin. 

6 Includes commercial and industrial loans and open 
market paper of all insured commercial banks as re- 
ported in the Federal Reserve Bulletin plus estimates for 
noninsured commercial banks based upon the percent- 
age of loans made by noninsured commercial banks to 
total loans of all commercial banks. 


that wholesalers’ receivables reached a 
peak in 1941 and then fell off as civilian 
goods became scarce. But toward the 
close of the war wholesalers’ receivables 
commenced to expand as production and 
prices increased, thus counterbalancing 
to some extent the deflation which was 
occurring in manufacturers’ receivables. 


Tue Errects or MERCANTILE 
Crepit FLucruaTION 


There seems to be a fairly widespread 
belief among economists that the mer- 
cantile credit structure represents merely 
an institutional arrangement among 
businessmen which bears no particular 
relationship to the more fundamental 
economic problems. When business con- 
ditions are good, it is held, the use of 
mercantile credit tends to expand as an 
accommodation to increased sales; dur- 
ing periods of business stagnation, on 
the other hand, mercantile credit tends 
to contract since there is less need for 
it as a medium of exchange. The thesis 
is presented below that fluctuations in 
the volume of mercantile credit may en- 
tail definite inflationary and deflationary 
tendencies which may result in changes 
in prices and production. 


INFLATIONARY ASPECTS OF 
MERCANTILE CREDIT 


For purposes of this study, inflation is 
defined as an upward adjustment in the 
price level caused by an increase in the 
volume of credit which is not offset by 
an increase in the flow of goods and 
services. The terms “inflationary pres- 
sure” or “stimulating influence” will 
be used to describe tendencies toward 
inflation which may or may not result in 
actual inflation. 

It is clear that during periods in which 


7™U. S. Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 
Industry Survey, Nov., 1944. 
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mercantile debt is being repaid at the 
same rate that new credits are accumu- 
lating, or where new credits are accumu- 
lating less rapidly than debt extinction, 
mercantile credit will have no effect on 
inflation. As will be demonstrated below, 
it is only when mercantile credit out- 
standings are expanding that this type 


tween the volume of mercantile credit 
and the price level does not prove mer- 
cantile credit to be a causal factor in the 
price level. On the other hand, the oppo- 
site is clearly true, i.e., that the price 
level is a causal factor in the volume of 
mercantile credit to the extent that an 
inflation in prices is reflected in an infla- 


TasBLe 1.—Enp-or-YEAR OuTsTANDINGs OF MERCANTILE CREDIT, 1926-1945 


— Receivables, Total Receivables, Total 
“Other” Manufac- Other Whole- Total 
Year as Manufac- turers’ saling Whole- salers’ Mercantile 
Corpora- Corpora- Credit 
turers Receivables salers> Receivables 
= (millions) (millions) — (millions) (millions) (millions) 
(millions) (millions) 
1926 $ 8,567 $ 317 $ 8,884 $2,388 $2,143 $4,531 $13,415 
1927 8,946 331 9,277 2,380 2,363 45743 14,020 
1928 9,502 352 9,854 2,670 2,621 5,291 15,145 
1929 9,572 354 9,926 2,674 2,801 5,475 15,401 
1930 8,730 323 9,053 2,336 2,095 4431 13,484 
1931 7,819 262 8,081 1,884 1,748 3,632 11,713 
1932 6,541 247 6,788 1,577 1,450 3,027 9,815 
1933 6,765 233 6,998 1 ,603 1,332 2,935 95933 
1934 7,483 275 7,758 1,951 1,263 3,214 10,972 
1935 7376 272 7,648 2,090 1,211 3,301 10,949 
1936 7,638 400 8 ,038 2,311 1,433 35744 11,782 
1937 7 004 309 75313 2,194 1,687 3,881 11,194 
1938 6,861 178 7,039 2,259 1,461 3,720 10,759 
1939 71427 379 7,806 2,395 1,547 3,942 II 748 
1940 8,412 156 8,568 2,599 1,745 45344 12,912 
1941 10,858 422 11,280 3,037 2,087 5,124 16,404 
1942 13,809 753 14, 562 2,550 2,028 4,578 19,140 
1943 15,010 970 15,980 2,346 2,271 4,617 20,597 
1944 14,552 1,024 15,576 2,464 2,289 45753 20,329 
1945 13,569 629 14,198 2,624 2,504 5,128 19,326 


* Corporations submitting balance sheets to Bureau of Internal Revenue with income tax return. 
b Sole proprietorships, partnerships, and corporations not submitting balance sheets with income tax return. 


of credit may be presumed to exert an 
inflationary pressure on the price level. 

Referring to Table 1 it will be seen 
that during periods of rising prices there 
has been a tendency for the volume of 
mercantile credit to expand. From the 
end of 1932 to the end of 1936, for ex- 
ample, an expansion of about $2 billion 
occurred, and from 1939 to 1943 an 
expansion of almost $10 billion took 
place. 

But a high degree of correlation be- 


tion of accounts receivable. It may be 
agreed that both the price level and mer- 
cantile credit are products of a multitude 
of factors which may be termed “‘eco- 
nomic conditions.” It does not follow, 
however, that mercantile credit may not 
be one of the “economic conditions.” 
It is quite possible for an expansion in 
mercantile credit to play a dual role of 
cause and effect, bringing about an in- 
crease in the price level while at the 
same time being affected by the price 
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level and other so-called strategic fac- 
tors in the business cycle. 

Further analysis is in order as to the 
mechanism through which expansions of 
mercantile credit may be expected to in- 
crease the price level. For this purpose 
the concepts of aggregate demand and 
aggregate spending will be useful. When, 
during a given time period, an expansion 
of mercantile credit occurs, one or both 
of two things are indicated; first, an 
increase in credit sales, and second, an 
increase in the length of the credit period. 
In so far as credit sales increase without 
a corresponding decrease in cash sales, 
the net amount of increase wiil be added 
to aggregate demand during that period. 
A lengthening of the credit period will 
enable buyers to postpone payment of 
mercantile debt and thus place them in a 
position where a greater portion of cur- 
rent income may be used to augment ag- 
gregate demand during the given period. 
(The effect on sellers will be disregarded 
for the moment and will be considered 
below.) This will bring about an increase 
in the totality and amounts of bids. The 
intensity of demand will increase, i.e., 
prices will stiffen, and an increasing 
number of bids will remain unfulfilled. 
Businessmen, by reason of the net in- 
crease in mercantile credit are able to 
step up their current spending so long 
as the increase continues. Other things 
being equal, prices must rise. 

Taking away the ceteres paribus as- 
sumption, the question immediately 
arises as to whether an increase in mer- 
cantile credit will not call forth addi- 
tional production rather than causing a 
rise in prices, or whether the result might 
not be in part a price increase and in part 
an expansion in the flow of goods and 
services. The answer to this question 
depends upon the existence of excess 
plant capacity, the state of employment 
of the productive factors (primary labor) 


and the flexibility of prices and costs. In 
a situation where a large amount of idle 
plant capacity exists and where employ- 
ment is at a low level, one would expect 
an increment in aggregate demand to be 
reflected largely in an expansion of out- 
put. Contrariwise, in a situation where 
the productive factors approach full 
employment, one would expect such an 
increase in demand to be reflected largely 
in monetary inflation (unless the price 
level were controlled). 

Where prices are highly flexible, under 
the latter situation, an increase in de- 
mand is rapidly translated into a price 
increase. But where price inflexibility 
exists, this is not as likely to happen 
because upward price disturbances may 
be absorbed in middlemen’s margins 
(particularly those of retailers, whose 
margins are sufficiently large to maintain 
stabilized price policies over long periods 
of time). Inflexible costs such as the 
cost of direct labor also tend to hold 
prices steady when conditions of demand 
change. 

The generalization may be advanced, 
then, that during a period of business 
depression an expansion of mercantile 
credit will tend to call forth additional 
production, but as the economy goes 
through the upswing period and ap- 
proaches full employment this tendency 
will gradually be replaced by inflation, 
as defined above. Further, inflexible 
prices and costs will tend to retard both 
price and output adjustments. 

The so-called secondary and tertiary 
income effects of an increment of mer- 
cantile credit should be noted. Under 
the above conditions a given increment 
of mercantile credit will result in a cor- 
responding increment in aggregate 
spending. But the matter does not rest 
here. When the original increment is 
spent, assuming a situation of less than 
full employment, it will cause additional 
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employment and thus add to the income 
stream. These secondary repercussions 
will reverberate through the economy 
bringing extra pressure to bear against 
prices and/ or production. Tertiary effects 
come into play when businessmen, in 
order to supply the increase in aggregate 
demand, find that they must add to 
fixed plant and equipment and also sup- 
plement the amount of current capital 
in use. The marginal efficiency of capital 
increases as expectations of the future 
yield of capital assets become more opti- 
mistic. Thus, the economic system is 
accelerated upward as a given increment 
in demand brings about a whole series of 
secondary and tertiary income effects. 
For simplicity, in the above analysis 
the effect of an expansion of mercantile 
credit on the seller, i.e., the credit 
grantor, has been disregarded. But will 
not an increase in mercantile credit in 
one segment of the economy result in a 
corresponding reduction in purchasing 
power in another? If it were true that 
by making a given credit extension the 
seller were forced to refrain from using 
the purchasing power in another ca- 
pacity, then the credit might be labeled 
transfer credit and would result in no 
increase in aggregate demand. This does 
not necessarily follow. The seller does not 
necessarily lose in purchasing power 
when inventory is transformed into 
accounts receivable. In fact, his pur- 
chasing power may become more liquid 
by reason of the fact that accounts re- 
ceivable may be more readily saleable 
than inventory. Whether net aggregate 
demand is restricted by the above 
means depends, in the last analysis on 
the supply situation behind mercantile 
credit. During the period covered by 
this study the condition of the general 
money market has been such that busi- 
ness enterprise, with the exception of 
small companies, has had little difficulty 


in acquiring new funds. 

The relationship between the liquidity 
of the general money market and govern- 
mental policy must be recognized. Fiscal 
authorities can influence in some degree 
the amount of private debt among busi- 
nessmen through Federal Reserve and 
Treasury Department policies. An objec- 
tive of governmental fiscal policy might 
be to tighten the general money market 
as a means of curtailing mercantile debt 
during inflationary periods when inven- 
tories purchased on credit were expand- 
ing at a rate inconsistent with sound 
finance. 

It should be pointed out that an ex- 
pansion of mercantile credit need not 
necessarily have an effect upon aggregate 
demand. This would be the case when, 
during a contraction period, business- 
men decided to liquidate inventories and 
accept accounts receivable in their place. 
In order to accomplish this, it would 
probably be necessary to lower price. 
Thus, the situation would be one in 
which an expansion of mercantile credit 
were accompanied by a decrease in the 
price level. 


DEFLATIONARY ASPEcTS OF MER- 
CANTILE CREDIT 


For purposes of this study the com- 


mon, every-day interpretation of defla- 
tion may be used; that is, a reaction 
from a previous period of inflation. The 
terms “deflationary pressure” or ‘‘de- 
pressing influence” will be used to de- 
scribe tendencies toward lower prices 
which may or may not result in actual 
deflation. 

The liquidation of mercantile credit 
is at once a cause and an effect of defla- 
tion. Between the end of 1929 and the 
end of 1932 a liquidation of $5.5 billion 
of mercantile credit occurred. During 
the same period the Department of 
Labor index of wholesale prices declined 
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from 95.3 to 64.8, a drop of 32 per cent. - 


Unquestionably, the reduction in the 
volume of outstandings was very 
strongly influenced by the decline in 
business activity and by the deflation of 
prices. But did not the rapid decline of 
mercantile credit outstandings in turn 
exert a depressing influence on aggre- 
gate demand? Again, from the end of 
1943 to the end of 1945 manufacturers’ 
receivables were reduced by $1.8 billion. 
This occurred during a period when 
prices, business activity and, in fact, 
wholesalers’ receivables were increas- 
ing. The question may then be posed, 
did not this liquidation exert a braking 
effect upon an inflation that might have 
been more serious than it actually was? 
The following analysis of the deflation- 
ary aspects of a decline in mercantile 
credit credit may be made. 

When, during a given time period, a 
contraction of mercantile credit occurs, 
there is indicated a reduction in credit 
sales or a decrease in the length of the 
credit period, or both. In so far as credit 
sales decline without a corresponding 
increase in cash sales the net amount 
of the decrease will be subtracted from 
aggregate demand during that period. 
A contraction of the length of the credit 
period will force buyers to expend a 
greater portion of their current income 
to liquidate mercantile debt. To the 
extent that sellers do not use their 
increased liquidity in the given period to 
make additional purchases aggregate 
demand will decrease. Buying will 
slacken, inventory turnover will become 
sluggish, and the result will be a defla- 
tionary pressure on price. 

In a situation of declining business 
activity such as during the 1929-32 
period, the depressing influence may be 
intensified, according to the principle of 
deceleration, as a given decrease in de- 
mand touches off a series of income dec- 


rements which propel prices and eco- 
nomic activity downward. 

But where price inflexibility exists 
such a decrease in credit may not result 
in a price decline. Instead, the depressing 
influence may expend itself entirely in 
reducing production. Prices, in other 
words, may be held up while unemploy- 
ment is forced upon the productive fac- 
tors, primarily labor. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The mercantile credit structure is the 
most important medium through which 
goods and services are moved in the 
channels of distribution from points of 
production to points of consumption. 
Although the volume of mercantile 
credit is very large when measured 
against such magnitudes as consumer 
credit and bank loans to business, eco- 
nomic thinking has largely ignored this 
type of credit or has treated it as a pas- 
sive factor in the economic system. 

But changes in the volume of mercan- 
tile credit may entail far-reaching effects 
on economic stability. It has been shown 
that an increment of mercantile credit 
may result in an increase in aggregate 
demand with subsequent increases in 
production, prices, or both, while a con- 
traction of mercantile credit may result 
in a decrease in aggregate demand with 
subsequent declines in production, prices 
or both. 

These considerations should be sig- 
nificant to those who are responsible for 
the direction and coordination of na- 
tional credit policy, for it is important 
that the total credit problem be treated 
as an integrated whole. Too often, in the 
past, the problems involved in money 
and credit flows have been treated on a 
piecemeal basis with serious gaps in the 
understanding of the complete problem. 
The purpose of this study has been to 
fill, in part, one of these gaps. 
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APPENDIX—SOURCES OF DATA 


Metuops or Estimatinc MERcAN- 
TILE CreEDIT VOLUME 


In estimating end-of-year outstand- 
ings of mercantile credit data available 
in the Source Book of Statistics of Income, 
on file in the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
of the U. S. Treasury Department, were 
relied upon heavily. Department of 
Commerce data on manufacturing and 
wholesale sales were also used exten- 
sively. Other sources of data, used pri- 
marily to check the accuracy of esti- 
mates, include “‘Wholesalers’ Sales and 
Inventories,” ‘‘Wholesalers’ Accounts 
Receivable and Collections,” and “‘Man- 
ufacturers’ Sales and Collections on 
Accounts Receivable,” surveys con- 
ducted by the Bureau of the Census in 
collaboration with the National Associ- 
ation of Credit Men; the Census of 
Distribution and the Census of Manu- 
facturers; Corporate Financial Data for 
Studies in Business Finance, prepared by 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search; Moody’s Industrials; and the 
ratio analysis studies conducted by Roy 
A. Foulke and published by Dun and 
Bradstreet, Inc. The procedures used in 
developing a quantitative measure of the 
mercantile credit structure from 1926 
through 1945 are described below. 

Manufacturers’ Outstandings.—For the 
period 1940-1945 data on accounts and 
notes receivable (less reserve) for manu- 
facturing corporations submitting bal- 
ance sheets with income tax returns were 
taken directly from Statistics of Income. 
In estimating receivables for other man- 
ufacturers, i.e., sole proprietorships, part- 
nerships, and corporations not submit- 
ting balance sheets, the assumption 
was made that these enterprises are 
similar in financial structure to the 
smallest category of manufacturing cor- 
porations reported in Statistics of Income 
(those with assets under $50,000). The 


sales of “other manufacturers” were 
derived by subtracting the sales of manu- 
facturers submitting balance sheets from 
Department of Commerce estimates of 
total manufacturing sales. The ratio of 
receivables to sales was then deter- 
mined for the smallest category of manu- 
facturers, and this ratio was applied to 
sales, derived above, in order to arrive 
at receivables of “other manufacturers.” 

For the period 1931-1939 receivables 
of manufacturing corporations submit- 
ting balance sheets were taken directly 
from Statistics of Income. Receivables 
of “other manufacturers” were esti- 
mated as follows: 

Data on gross receipts of sole propri- 
etorships are available for 1938 and 1939 
and data on gross receipts of partner- 
ships are available for 1939 from Statis- 
tics of Income. These data were extrap- 
olated back to 1931 on the basis of 
sales of the smallest category of manu- 
facturing corporations. Sales of manu- 
facturers not submitting balances were 
derived from the same source. These 
data were then multiplied by the ratio 
of receivables to sales of the smallest 
category of manufacturers in order to 
arrive at estimates of outstandings of 
“other manufacturers.” 

For the period 1926-1930 receivables 
of manufacturing corporations sub- 
mitting balance sheets were again taken 
from Statistics of Income, but only rough 
estimates were obtainable for other 
manufacturing enterprises. Since the 
outstandings of these small enterprises 
averaged 3.7 per cent of the outstandings 
of manufacturers submitting balance 
sheets over the following decade, the 
latter figures were simply adjusted by 
this amount during the 1926-1930 period 
in order to arrive at total manufacturers’ 
outstandings. 

Wholesalers’ Outstandings.—The same 
procedure was used in estimating mer- 
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cantile credit on the wholesale level of 
distribution except for certain modifica- 
tions brought about by availability or 
lack of availability of data. 

Prior to 1930 data on wholesalers are 
not reported separately in Statistics of 
Income, but are included with data on 
retailers. An arbitrary separation was 
therefore made on the basis of experience 
during the following decade. 

Better data are available on whole- 
saler sales than is the case for manu- 
facturers. The Censuses of Distribution 
provide accurate data for the years 
1929, 1933, 1935, and 1939, and the 
Department of Commerce has prepared 
estimates for intercensal years since 
1936. Prior to 1936 an index of whole- 
sale sales prepared by N. H. Engle is 
available as a basis of estimation.® It 
was thus possible to estimate directly 


for the entire period the amount of whole 
sale sales accounted for by sole pro- 
prietorships, partnerships, and corpo- 
rations not submitting balance sheets 
with income tax returns. 

In order to avoid duplication in pre- 
paring estimates of wholesale sales, the 
sales of manufacturers’ sales branches 
were excluded, as well as manufacturers’ 
sales negotiated through agents or 
brokers. Thus, wholesalers’ sales, for 
purposes of this study, include the sales 
of service and limited function whole- 
salers, petroleum bulk tank stations, 
assemblers and country buyers, and the 
sales of agents and brokers which were 
made on their own account. 


8 See T. N. Beckman, and N. H. Engle, Wholesaling 
p. 80, New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1937 
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Committee Reports 


QUESTIONNAIRE PREPARATION AND 
INTERVIEWER TECHNIQUE’ 


Prepared by a sub-committee of the Marketing Research Techniques Committee: 
Albert B. Blankenship, Chairman, and Archibald Crossley, Myron S. Heidings- 


field, Herta Herzog, Arthur Kornhauser. 


Eprror’s Note: Committee reports, after approval by 
the A.M.A. Board of Directors, are printed in the Jour- 
NAL as submitted without revision by the Editorial Board 
of the JournaL, in a section labelled “Committee Re- 
port.” 


HERE are three important aspects to 
Tae technique of obtaining informa- 
tion from the sampling units approached 
in market research: selection of the ma- 
terial to be obtained, the construction of 
the (questionnaire) form, and the meth- 
ods followed by the investigator or ob- 
server during the process of collecting 
the data. 

The “‘principles” to be followed in these 
three phases of the operation of collect- 
ing data will vary according to the basic 


1 The work of this committee started out with the 
title above. During the committee’s thinking, it became 
clear that the title was not entirely descriptive of the 
material that the group wished to cover. Questionnaire 
preparation was important in some kinds of research 
project, yet relatively unimportant in the case of the 
qualitative interview. The interviewer’s procedure in 
the collection of data is important in most cases, but 
there isn’t even an interviewer in the mail study. In 
addition, there was a third element: the selection of ma- 
terial to be included in the study. 

Since these points varied in nature and importance 
according to the basic approach: mail, telephone, etc., 
the committee decided to draft the material separately 
for each methed; and only then to attempt a summary. 
That is how the present report has been developed. 


technique of collecting the information. 
The chief methods current today are the 
mail questionnaire, the telephone inter- 
view, the formal questionnaire used in 
the personal interview, the qualitative 
interview, and theobservation technique. 
Definition and discussion of each of these 
methods is provided at a later point in 
this paper. Since this report is not in- 
tended to evaluate such problems as the 
merits of each of these methods, only 
a summary evaluation of each is given. 

Before any general rules of procedure 
can be laid down, a few warnings are in 
order. Any list of “principles” tends to be 
abstractions. Examples are provided 
frequently in order to make the points 
more concrete, but the fact still remains 
that these “principles,” as listed, are 
really nothing more than useful abstrac- 
tions. They will help the novice but little 
in drawing up a questionnaire, or in the 
working out of an observation procedure. 
It is the researcher’s own subjective 
judgment, more often than not, which 
determines the degree to which the prin- 
ciples have been followed. 

This doesn’t mean that the principles 
are not useful. The very fact that it is 
possible to list any “rules” indicates the 
start of some agreement in the way that 
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this vague portion of market research is 
carried on. 

There are exceptions to every one of 
the stated “‘principles.”” There will be 
specific situations in which the particu- 
lar point is not applicable. The point 
may be applicable for all techniques 
outlined except the mail questionnaire. 

In the summary material, the material 
presented without qualification tends to 
apply to any of the outlined methods. 
When the point is altered in the case of 
one or more techniques that will be 
clearly indicated. 

Because of the length of this report, a 
brief outline of contents is provided at 
this point. 


OuTLINE oF CONTENTS 


I. Summary of Principles 
A. Selection of data to be obtained 
. Choice of content material 
. Phrasing the item 
. The words used 
. The alternatives offered 
. The sequence of questions 
. The use of auxiliary materials 
‘onstruction of the data form 
Clarity 
. Interest 
. Tact 
. Logic 
. Fairness 
. Realism 
C. Methods followed by the investi- 
gator during the process of collecting 
the data 
1. Direct observation only to the 
points of inquiry 
2. Direct subject’s thoughts to the 
points of inquiry 
3. Be complete in observation 
4. Establish and maintain rapport 
5. Follow closely the observation 
procedure outline 
6. Remain neutral 
II. Selecting the Method of Obtaining the 
Information 
A. The available methods 
1. Degree of personal contact 
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2. Amount of questioning 
3. Number of persons simultane- 
ously observed 
4. A combined classification 
5. Combination studies 
B. Selection of the method to be used 
1. The nature of the problem 
2. The kind of information desired 
3. The size and nature of the sample 
4. The stage of the project 
5. The amount of money available 
III. Structural Design of the Method Selected 
A. The mail questionnaire 
1. Selection of the material to be 
used in the study 
2. The construction of the form 
B. The telephone interview 
1. Selection of the material to be 
used in the study 
2. Principles of questionnaire con- 
struction 
3. Principles of investigator obser- 
vation 
C. The personal interview: formal ques- 
tionnaire 
1. Selection of the material to be 
used in the study 
2. The construction of the question- 
naire form 
3. Methods followed by the investi- 
gator during the process of col- 
lecting the data © 
D. The qualitative interview 
1. Selection of the material to be 
used in the study 
2. Construction of the data form 
3. Methods followed by the investi- 
gator during the process of inter- 
viewing 
I. Summary oF PRINCIPLES 
The summary of principles will discuss 
three aspects of data collection: selection of 
the data to be obtained, the construction of 
the data form, and the methods followed by 


the observer or interviewer during the proc- 
ess of data collection. 


A. Selection of the Data to be 
Obtained 


1. Principles to follow in choice of content 
material. Basic is the question of relevancy. 
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Will the particular item of information aid in 
obtaining an answer to the problem? 

Another important point is adility to get 
the information. If it is a questioning pro- 
cedure, are the respondents both willing and 
able to reply ?? If it is an observation study, 
can an observer be expected to observe the 
action accurately ?% 

Whatever the issue, all topics of content 
can be classified under one of three headings: 
opinion, knowledge, or behavior. The type 
of content that can be covered will vary with 
the method of obtaining the data. The obser- 
vation study is limited to behavior. The mail 
questionnaire is limited to behavior and opin- 
ion. The telephone interview, and both forms 
of personal interview can obtain all three 
kinds of material. 

There is also a guiding principle on the 
length of the questionnaire. It will be shown 
in later discussion that in general, the greater 
the degree of personal contact, the longer the 
time that may be spent with the observed 
individual. 

2. Phrasing the item. The particular item 
included on the observation form (question- 
naire) must be well-stated. It must be so 
phrased that vo dias results. It is impossible, 
for instance, to ask: “Are you in favor of free 
enterprise, or do you favor gang unionism?” 
Or, “Do you think that the individual work- 
ing man should have a democratic vote in 
plant management, or do you prefer profit- 
eering control by big business?” 

The phrasing must also be c/ear. If it is not 
clear either to observer or respondent, then 
the results obtained will be without meaning. 

The phrasing should be in the English 
employed by the group to whom the study is 
directed. Whether the group be midwestern 
farmers or circus employees, the trade and 


2 There are some important subsidiary points here. 
First, is there crystallized opinion on the issue? (Of 
course, there will be some situations in which it is im- 
portant to measure reactions, even if opinion is not 
crystallized.) Second, is the person able to verbalize his 
reaction? And third, is he willing to state his reaction? 

3 In one recent case, one of the committee members 
was asked by a competitor of a particular retail store to 
measure the traffic and sales volume done by a com- 
petitor. Entirely aside from the question of ethics, the 
information couldn’t possibly be obtained without co- 
operation of the competitor. 


local terminology used by them should be 
applied in the form to be used. This is just 
another way of saying that the phrasing 
should be adapted to the group being studied. 

3- The words used. The points made in the 
preceding paragraph are identical to the 
points necessary here. For individual words 
raise the same problems as do entire phras- 
ings. The words selected must be clear, un- 
biased, and adapted to the group being 
studied. 

Vocabulary is an important thing. Not 
only will the use of “college” words in a 
questionnaire make it difficult for the re- 
spondent to grasp, but he may well become 
so annoyed that he will cooperate no further 
in the interview. 

But the level of vocabulary is only one of 
the points. The actual words selected may or 
may not be biased. Such magic words as 
“Hitler,” “Roosevelt” and “Communist” 
have been proven to influence the person for 
or against the issue, regardless of its merits. 

Finally, the particular words selected must 
be adapted to the individuals being ques- 
tioned, as indicated for the phrasings used. 

4. The alternatives offered. Except for the 
qualitative interview, many questions or 
items offer a listed possibility of alternative 
reactions. On a short-answer questionnaire, 
a question may be asked: “Of course you 
want all these things—but which will influ- 
ence you most when it comes to choosing 
your next car? (pick 3 or 4 items): Appear- 
ance, comfort, dependability, ease of control, 
first cost, operating economy, pick-up, 
safety, smoothness, speed.” This question 
appears eminently satisfactory for the pur- 
pose of measuring the relative importance 
of the seven characteristics named. However, 
results have shown that if a researcher inad- 
vertently omits one of the major alternatives, 
the number of times it is offered will be very 
small. In other words, the alternatives, 
where offered, must be complete. 

The order of alternatives also exerts an 
influence upon replies. If the alternatives 
are not gradations, but mutually exclusive 
and unrelated, then first and last positions 
seem to have an advantage. In the case of 
graded alternatives, the middle items appear 
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to have an advantage, according to experi- 
mental results. 

5. The sequence of the questions. The order 
in which the items are placed may affect the 
results in a number of ways. It may make 
replies more accurate if it stimulates real 
thought. It may make replies less accurate 
if it biases responses. The order of questions 
may even determine whether a person will be 
willing to reply to a particular question. 

6. The use of auxiliary materials. Auxiliary 
materials can be used only in the case of com- 
pletely personal questioning methods, or the 
completely impersonal questioning methods 
(the mail questionnaire). 

Auxiliary material refers to materials 
other than the questions themselves, used in 
order to stimulate interest and increase 
clarity. In the mail questionnaire, the use of 
cartoons is one example. In the case of per- 
sonal interviews, photographs or drawings 
to indicate the nature of a shoe (or other 
item) being discussed would be another 
example. In the case of somewhat involved 
questions, sometimes necessary on the per- 
sonal interview, the question may be placed 
on a separate card, to be given to the re- 
spondent for his own reading at the time that 
the interviewer reads the question from his 
blank. 

When several alternatives in a question 
are presented to the respondent, he may be 
handed a card with a list of the possibilities. 
This makes it simpler for him to choose, and 
makes the game more interesting. 

It is impossible to use auxiliary materials 
in the telephone interview, and the observa- 
tion study. 


B. Construction of the Data Form 


Some sort of form for data is almost invari- 
ably included as a portion of the market re- 
search study. Certainly such a form is used 
in the mail study, the telephone interview, 
the formal questionnaire of the personal 
interview form, and the observation study. 
The possible exception is the qualitative 
interview. It is sometimes true that the ques- 
tions to be asked are entirely specified—and 
on a form—in the qualitative interview. But 
this is the exception rather than the rule. The 


material given in this particular section tends 
to apply to all procedures except the qualita- 
tive interview. 

The data form, whether it is for observa- 
tion or the direct asking of questions, needs 
careful construction. Most of the principles, 
listed apply equally to all types of project 
except the qualitative interview. Exceptions 
will be noted. 

1. Clarity, Whether the form is designed 
only for the use of the investigator (the rec- 
ord form for the observation study), for 
the use of both the investigator and the per- 
son observed (the formalized questionnaire), 
or for the person observed alone (the mail 
questionnaire), it must be clear. 

On the surface, it may seem pointless to 
mention the need for clarity. The fact is that 
all too often the form is not clear. 

For instance, it is a good general rule that 
the item should be phrased positively, rather 
than negatively. Studies have clearly demon- 
strated the value of the positive over the 
negative phrasing for clarity. 

Simplicity is another principle to be fol- 
lowed in an aim for clarity. The fewer then 
number of words, and the lower the level of 
vocabulary, the greater the likelihood that 
the item will be clearly understood. 

The question cannot be ambiguous. “What 
kinds of beverage do you drink?” sounds sim- 
ple, yet the average person would not pro- 
vide a complete list, since his beverages might 
well be divided into at least three broad 
groups: hot beverages, cold soft beverages, 
and alcoholic beverages. (There is even the 
occasional person who consumes a hot alco- 
holic beverage.) 

2. Interest. The requirement of being in- 
terested in the items is of most importance 
in the mail questionnaire, where there is no 
personal contact of any sort. It is also of 
tremendous importance in the telephone in- 
terview, where the degree of personal contact 
is limited. It is important, though to a lesser 
degree, in the personal interview, and is of 
virtually no importance in a pure observa- 
tion study. 

Interest is important for two major rea- 
sons. It may be the only means of obtaining 
cooperation (and cooperation is important, 
whether the study is by mail, telephone or 
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personal contact). In the second place, it may 
be the only method of obtaining thoughtful 
replies. 

3. Tact. Some of the items which must be 
included in the recording form may be diffi- 
cult to handle. They may arouse the ire of 
the observed individual. This is not normally 
any problem in the case of pure observation, 
but it surely is a problem in the case of any 
questioning technique, whether it is by mail, 
telephone, or personal. 

The personal question is one example. If it 
is essential to ask a personal question, this 
should be placed well along in the interview, 
after an opportunity for creating real rapport 
has been created. One of the committee mem- 
bers had difficulty in asking a question on 
religion which was essential for sound inter- 
pretation of the study; certain minority 
groups greatly resented the question. Since 
the particular study was one of charitable 
contributions, the following three questions 
were developed as a means of classifying re- 
spondents by religion (Protestant, Catholic, 
Jewish): 

“About how often does your church ask 
you for money?” 

“Just which church is that?” 

“Do you also give to your church through 
its Sunday School (Yes No ), or 
doesn’t your church happen to have a Sunday 
School?” 

In almost every case this approach worked. 
Most of the respondents volunteered suffi- 
cient information in the second question to 
identify religion, although a few merely said 
“St. James,” “St. Mark’s” etc. These few 
indeterminate cases were readily settled by 
the last of the three questions, since Catholic 
churches, as opposed to Protestant, practi- 
cally never have Sunday Schools. 

Questions which affect the pride of the 
respondent are another example. In the 
same charity study mentioned, it was nec- 
essary to obtain a statement of family in- 
come in order to determine how different in- 
come groups felt about the various issues. 
Yet a direct income question is sometimes 
difficult to handle. It reflects on the pride of 
the respondent, and he is likely either to 
falsify, or to refuse to reply. 

In this case, the question was first asked: 


“About how much do you think a family of 

income should give to this charity?” 

The question was repeated for various in- 

come levels. Then the question was asked, 

“Now, just so we can interpret your reply, 

which of these income groups do you, your- 
self, fit into?” 

The results are already clear. The pro- 
cedure worked amazingly well, with prac- 
tically no one refusing to reply to the income 
question. 

In full justice to many researchers, it must 
be mentioned that there is fairly common ac- 
ceptance about the practicability of a direct 
income question, with little attempt to 
“cover up.” Many research directors have 
found it possible to ask income questions 
directly, at the end of an interview. They re- 
port immediate and definite replies in be- 
tween 95 and 100% of the interviews. 
They also report, from follow-up studies, 
unusually high accuracy in the replies to such 
queries. 

4. Logic. A definition of logic is the first 
step in examining this question. There are at 
least three rules that should be followed in 
determining the sequence of items that will 
appear on the form. 

In the first place one should follow the ex- 
perience of the individual being observed. 
Whether this is an actual questioning pro- 
cedure, or an observation of behavior, the 
form should be so organized as to follow the 
individual as he performs his actions. This is 
not only reasonable in the case of observa- 
tion, but is essential in the case of question- 


ing. If the person is not led through his ex- ° 


periences, his memory is apt to be somewhat 
incorrect. 

The form should exhaust one topic before 
proceeding to the next. If a questionnaire, for 
instance, must cover two main topics—the 
use of and reactions to tomato juice, and the 
same items for prepared, all-purpose family 
flour, then it is clear that the form should 
exhaust one of the two topics before going 
on to the other. 

The principle of less-to-more should also 
be followed. Except in a strict observation 
study, where chronology is the complete and 
only determining factor, the less important 
issues should be asked first. As the person 
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gets “warmed up,” and “led up,” the really 
important items can be asked. 

5. Fairness. The form must be unbiased. 
Regardless of whether the method is ques- 
tioning or observation, such items as the 
phrasing of questions, the choice of words and 
the nature and order of alternatives must be 
such that no predisposition to a particular 
reply is likely. Some examples have already 
been given; others will be provided in later 
sections of this discussion. 

6. Realism. Any item included must be 
“down-to-earth” and specific. Human beings 
are dynamic. The psychologist who predicted 
some thirty years ago, that he could take 
several children and mold them into what- 
ever occupations he pleased was fortunately 
never put to the test. People’s behavior can- 
not possibly be predicted within so close a 
margin as that. 

This is precisely the reason for making the 
question specific, rather than general. To 
ask the average person whether he were more 
sympathetic towards the Republicans or to- 
wards the Democrats would be meaningless. 
Yet he could tell very well whether he were 
more favorable towards Truman or Dewey. 
This statement is further supported by the 
fact that party votes do not remain constant; 
they vary by candidate. 


C. Methods Followed by the Investigator 
During the Process of Collect- 
ing the Data 


There are some six principles of observa- 
tion (and these hold true for every method of 
collecting data except the mail questionnaire, 
in which there is no investigator, and with 
certain other exceptions noted below): the 
investigator must direct his observation only 
to the points of inquiry, the investigator 
must direct the respondent’s thoughts and 
actions towards the points of inquiry, the 
investigator must follow closely the observa- 
tion procedure outlined, the investigator 
must establish and maintain rapport, the 
investigator must follow exactly the proce- 
dure of observation outlined for him, and 
the investigator must remain neutral during 
the process. 


1. Direct observation only to the points of 
inquiry. In the conducting of any questioning 
process or observation study, this point is 
essentially important. The worker cannot 
afford the luxury of digression. He must keep 
himself “on the track” every minute during 
his period of observation. Not only might he 
miss something if he did otherwise, but he 
would spend more time than otherwise would 
be required. 

The point is of especial importance in the 
observation technique and the telephone 
interview. In both of these situations the in- 
vestigator may obtain only one opportunity 
for the observation. If he misses the first 
time, the person being studied may either 
refuse to repeat himself (in the case of the 
interview), or may neglect to repeat a par- 
ticular act of behavior (in the case of ob- 
servation). 

2. Direct subject’s thoughts to the points of 
inquiry. This principle applies only in the 
case of direct questioning, but not to ob- 
servation studies, since the observer obvi- 
ously cannot influence the subject’s actions. 
It likewise does not apply in the usual way to 
informal qualitative interviewing since spon- 
taneous, undirected responses are desired. 

In the case of questioning, it is clear, at 
least in any personal or semi-personal (tele- 
phone) interviewing situation that the re- 
spondent sometimes “goes off on the deep 
end.” It is not entirely unusual to find the 
respondent, when you ask a question about 
his attitude towards old age pensions, talking 
about his or her problem with Aunt Susie, 
and how nice it would have been if the gov- 
ernment had taken entire care of her. 

Situations of this kind are serious only be- 
cause they may lead to termination of the 
questioning before it is complete, and be- 
cause they add to the expense of the inter- 
viewing.‘ 

3. Be complete in observation. Regardless 
of whether it is observation or questioning 
which the investigator is handling, it is very 
simple to miss one or more of the items that 
should be recorded. One writer of this com- 


4 At least where the investigator is paid on a time 
basis. 
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mittee has, in his experience, come across 
only two investigators who have ever turned 
jn an assignment without omissions of data. 

Whether this is a matter of observation— 
or questioning—or recording is impossible to 
say. The practical result, of course, is the 
same. In terms of instructions, the emphasis 
would be upon complete observation. 

4. Establish and maintain rapport. The 
only exception® to the need for the rapport is 
the straight observation study. In this case 
the subject need not even be aware of the fact 
that he is being observed, and his behavior 
recorded.® 

Rapport is a matter of personal relation- 
ship between observer and respondent. It is 
necessary in a// questioning studies. It is most 
important of all in the qualitative interview. 
In this situation it is essential to have the re- 
spondent give self-revealing replies. To do 
this, many respondents will have to think 
about subjects they have never seriously 
considered before. 

There are many techniques available for 
the establishment of rapport. One method is 
a matter of establishing a personal relation- 
ship between subject and observer. It is up 
to the questioner to show the respondent 
that they have many personal things in com- 
mon, 

In addition, the questioner must be a good 
listener. Experiments have shown that people 
react favorably to individuals who permit 
them to express opinions, information, and 
other items. 

Rapport is essential in the case of any 
semi- or completely personal interview. It 
will be shown that rapport is necessary in the 
case of the telephone interview. Rapport is 
necessary in the case of the formalized per- 
sonal interview, and it is an absolute neces- 
sity in the case of the qualitative interview, 
in which the investigator wants to get far 
below the surface level of consciousness. 

5. Follow closely the observation procedure 
outlined. The particular procedure that the 

5 Except the mail questionnaire, which of course does 
not apply to any of this particular section. 

6 The “pantry inventory” study is not strictly an ob- 


servation study, since the subject must agree to permit 
the observation (and thus he answers questions). 


. investigator is to follow, and the rigidity 


with which he is to follow it, will vary with 
the type of study being made. The observa- 
tion study, the telephone procedure, and the 
formalized personal interview are of one kind 
here—the worker must follow his directions 
specifically, without any variation. In the 
case of the qualitative interview, the situa- 
tion is quite different. This situation is so 
entirely different that it may be regarded as 
a complete exception. As such, it will be dis- 
cussed in detail later on in this report. 

Except for the qualitative interview,’ the 
investigator has very little choice in handling 
of the procedure. As described in one refer- 
ence,*® the interviewer must ask the questions 
precisely as phrased, and in the sequence 
listed. The justice of these admonitions is 
clear. If particular interviewers make excep- 
tions in the way and order that questions are 
asked or observations made, there is no 
longer any standard stimulus situation.® The 
results then become a hodgepodge, not sus- 
ceptible to interpretation. 

6. Remain neutral. There is considerable 
evidence to indicate that the presence and 
actions of an investigator can frequently bias 
the observations recorded. In the telephone 
interview, comments and emphases within 
the question are sufficient. In the personal 
interview, these factors plus facial clues and 
other physical indicators may influence the 
replies received. In fact, there is one experi- 
ment that even suggests that the record itself 
is biased according to the predisposition of 
the investigator! Apparently we hear what 
we expect to hear. 

Whether this is true in the case of a straight 
observation study, no one yet knows. And 
yet it seems likely. If one hears what he ex- 
pects to hear, it seems probable that he will 
see what he expects to see. 


7 And, of course, the mail questionnaire, in which 
there is no investigator. 

8 V. D. Reed et al., Selection, training and supervision 
of field interviewers in marketing research. JouRNAL OF 
Market1no, Vol. XII, No. 3 (January, 1948), pp. 365- 
378. 

%In the qualitative interview the investigator is 
allowed considerable leeway, so long as he reports all 
actions of himself and respondent in detail. 
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II. SELEcTING THE METHOD oF 
OBTAINING THE INFORMATION 


This report is designed to bring out any 
“rules” to be followed in the collecting of in- 
formation. One of the first problems to be 
considered is the method by which the infor- 
mation will be collected. What are the avail- 
able methods? How does the researcher de- 
cide which of the methods should be used in 
a particular set of circumstances? It is only 
after these decisions have been reached that 
it is possible to lay down any rules to be used 
in the actual collection of the data. 


A. The Available Methods 


The methods of collecting external infor- 
mation’® can be separated according to three 
distinct criteria: the degree of personal con- 
tact between observer and observed, the 
amount of questioning, and the number of 
persons simultaneously observed. 

Before these criteria are discussed, it 
should be made perfectly clear that the de- 
scription of the available techniques refers 
only to the sampling study in which the ulti- 
mate unit of measurement itself is a sample 
obtained by primary observation." 

1. The degree of personal contact. There are 
three varying degrees of personal contact: 
none, some, and complete. 

The mail questionnaire study would be an 
example of vo personal contact between ob- 
server and observed. The telephone survey 
is an example of some personal contact. The 
personal interview made on a face-to-face 
basis, is an example of complete contact. 

2. The amount of questioning. There are 
three varying degrees of amount of question- 
ing: none, limited, and complete. 

In the straight observation study there is 
no questioning, as in the case of the shopping 
study in which an observer notes and records 
all actions of a clerk and customer in a given 
transaction. The usual type of short-answer 
questionnaire (sometimes called the formal 
questionnaire method) is an example of 


10 T.e, “Field” information. 

1 Analysis of sales statistics for a cross-section of 
chain stores would not meet the criteria. The unit of 
measurement is a parameter rather than a sample, and 
has not been collected by primary observation. 


limited questioning. The usual public opinion 
poll asks for a categorical reply upon one’s 
attitude towards Russia, or towards the 
President. This is the most common type of 
external sampling approach at the present 
time. The complete questioning procedure is 
typified by qualitative interviewing, in which 
a full and detailed probing process uncovers 
the deep reactions of the subject. 

3. The number of persons simultaneously 
observed. There are two kinds of study, ac- 
cording to this standard: The study in which 
only one person is observed at a time, and 
the study in which there is mass observation 
simultaneously. 

The usual type of study is a single observa- 
tion at a time, in which each individual is 
separately observed. But the use of college 
classes as respondents is the multi-observa- 
tion method. And mechanical procedure 
which simultaneously records for many re- 
spondents, is a mass procedure. 

4. 4 combined classification. From an aca- 
demic point of view the three criteria are 
fine. From a practical point of view it is soon 
learned that there are only a few relatively 
distinct methods of obtaining the data: the 
mail questionnaire, the telephone interview, 
the personal observation method, a mechan- 
ical observation procedure, the formalized 
personal interview, and the qualitative inter- 
view. 

It is realized that this classification is not 
mutually exclusive. Yet the terms are clearly 
recognized in the field of market research; 
their common acceptance makes it impera- 
tive to use this classification rather than the 
theoretically perfect one described.” 

These six methods are more unique than 
might first be apparent. The table below indi- 
cates the degree to which each method meets 
the various criteria named. 

The point of this table is to indicate that 
the six basic methods of collecting informa- 
tion, as shown in the first column, are the 
only methods which need to concern the re- 
searcher at present. And one of those can be 


12 As a matter of fact, not all of the combinations of 
methods possible under the three criteria presently 
exist. Only about half of the combinations actually occur 
in practice. 
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Tue Decree To Wuicw THE Metuops Meet THE CrITERIA* 


Degree of Amount of No. of 
Personal Contact Questioning People 
Mail questionnaire (1) (2) (1) 
Telephone interview (2) (2) (1) 
Formalized personal interview (3) (2) (1) 2 
Qualitative interview (3) (3) (1) 
Personal observation (3) (1) (1) 2 
Mechanical procedures (1) 2 (1) 2 (1) 2 


* The numbers in the table refer to the degrees mentioned for each alternative; the mail questionnaire has no 
personal contact, is limited in the amount of questioning, and questions only one person at a time. The number in 
parentheses is the predominant form; numbers not in parentheses are other variations found with the method. 


omitted from the present discussion, since 
it does not require a special development of a 
form of collecting data for each separate 
study undertaken. The mechanical proce- 
dures are few in number, and once developed, 
the method of collecting data appears cir- 
cumscribed. 

At this point a brief definition of each 
method will be provided. 


Mail questionnaire: The questionnaires are 
sent to a_ predeter- 
mined list of potential 
respondents with a 
covering letter. Re- 
turns are then tabu- 
lated. 

Telephone interview: The sample is reached 
by telephone; the 
questions are asked, 
and the reply recorded 
during the telephone 
conversation. 

Formalized personal inicrview: A series of 
short-answer questions 
is asked personally, in 
a standardized way, of 
the respondent. 

Qualitative interview: A series of informal, 

probing, and flexible 
queries, designed to 
probe the complete 
reactions of a respond- 
ent upon a given topic. 

Personal observation: A situation in which 
each observed person 
is separately observed, 
and whose behavior is 
recorded in standard 

fashion on previously- 
prepared record forms, 


While the present report is not concerned 
with the evaluation of each method, later 
portions of this summary will include some 
of the major advantages and limitations of 
each one. 

5. Combination studies. The above list of 
major types of study is not complete without 
the addition of the combination study, which 
may take many forms. The personal inter- 
view, with the formalized questionnaire, may 
be used to follow up those who do not reply 
to a mail questionnaire. A store behavior 
observation may be so designed as to ques- 
tion those who purchase a particular brand. 
Personal interviews are frequently conducted 
with families in whose homes the Neilsen 
Audimeter is attached to the radio. 

Even in a smaller sense the study tends to 
be combination in nature. Almost any per- 
sonal interview study, whether of the formal- 
ized answer variety, or the qualitative ap- 
proach, makes use of observation data (sex, 
age, social level, etc.). 


B. Selection of the Method 
to Be Used 


There are several factors which the re- 
searcher must consider when he attempts to 
select the most applicable method of ques- 
tioning: the nature of the problem, the kind 
of information desired, the size and nature of 
the sample, the stage of the project, and the 
amount of money available. 

1. The nature of the problem. This is one of 
the major elements which helps the research- 
er to select the most applicable method. With 
everything else equal, the table below’* indi- 

3 The list of problem areas has been taken from 


“Marketing Research in American Industry: I,” Tue 
Journat or Marxetina, Vol. XI, No 4 (April, 1947), 


PP. 338-354. 
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cates the usual method of collecting data for 
the particular problem area. 


Problem Area 


Appraisal of Sales Opportunities 
Appraisal of Performance 

Distribution and Distribution Methods 
Economic Studies 

Brand Preference Studies 

Employee Attitude Surveys 

Product Studies 

Advertising Studies 

Opinion Research 

Industrial Relations 


It will be noted that the qualitative inter- 
view is usual only for the product studies and 
advertising studies. There may well be other 
types of study among these listed in which 
the qualitative approach is vitally necessary. 
As used today, however, the distinctions by 
problem area for the formalized personal 
interview and the qualitative approach are 
clear. Further reasons for the relatively small 
use of the qualitative approach will be out- 
lined in a later section of this report. 

The mail and telephone methods have not 
been recommended for any of the problem 
areas. Yet there are situations in which one 
of these methods may be of especial value. 
The answer is that these situations are dic- 
tated by considerations other than the nature 
of the problem. 

2. The kind of information desired. The 
kinds of information obtainable in sampling 
studies can be classified into opinions, knowl- 
edge and behavior. Once again, it can be ob- 
served that the telephone and mail methods 
are not recommended for any of these.'* The 
choice lies between the formal questionnaire, 
the qualitative interview, and the observa- 
tion technique. 

No categorical recommendations can be 
based purely upon the nature of the data to 
be obtained. Current behavior data are most 
simple of all; these certainly call for an ob- 
servation method. (Behavioral data, it might 


4 Perhaps a brief reference to the failure of the Liter- 
ary Digest, due to its dependence on mail questionnaires 
is sufficient. 


be mentioned, are data about the person’s 
present, past or possible future actions. Did 


Usual Method 


Formalized personal interview 
Formalized personal interview 
Formalized personal interview 
Formalized personal interview 
Formalized personal interview 
Formalized personal interview 
Qualitative interview 

Qualitative interview 

Formalized personal interview 
Formalized personal interview 


he listen to the radio today? What is he doing 
at the time of the interview? When does he 
next expect to listen to the radio?) Past be- 
havioral data may call only for a formalized 
series of questions if recent, and if no probing 
of motives is necessary; or it may require use 
of the qualitative approach if the experience 
is a long time off (chronologically or psycho- 
logically), or if probing of motives is neces- 
sary. 

The same qualifications can be made for 
opinion and knowledge questions, with the 
one difference that observation studies are 
not applicable. 

3. The size and nature of the sample. There 
are many dimensions in which the size or 
nature of the sample may vary. Only a few 
of the more important can be discussed here. 

Everything else being equal, it can be said 
that as the size of the sample becomes 
smaller, the qualitative interview becomes 
more valuable. As the size of the sample 
gradually becomes larger, the formalized 
questionnaire blends off into the telephone 
interview, which, in turn, blends into the 
mail method. If millions of cases are neces- 
sary, probably the mail procedure is the only 
practical method. If many thousands of 
cases are required, possibly only the tele- 
phone method is reasonable. If a few thous- 
and cases are indicated, then the short- 
answer (formalized) questionnaire may be 
useful. If the number of cases is fewer than 
1ooo—then the qualitative interview may 
be of most value. 

The present discussion obviously cannot 
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consider the nature of the problem in decid- 
ing the number of observations needed; such 
discussions can be found elsewhere. 

The nature of the sample will also help to 
determine the observation method to be em- 
ployed. In general, the more concentrated 
the sample of respondents, the greater the 
likelihood that (a) a personal approach may 
be used, and (b) that a group approach may 
be utilized. 

Consider the case of the scattered geo- 
graphic sample—where mail order customers 
are scattered all over the United States. A 
really randomized sample of any kind would 
require the collection of information from or 
about many isolated cases—people who 
could not be reached well through personal 
interview methods. The mail approach would 
be the only practical solution. 

To take the other extreme, assume that all 
potential respondents are located within a 
two-mile radius. Certainly in this case a 
personal interview with each sample member 
is entirely feasible. 

If the ultimate in concentration is reached 
—a women’s club is holding a meeting, or a 
group of persons has come in to listen to a 
radio broadcast at the studio—then it is pos- 
sible to use the personal approach with a 
group technique. 

Sometimes the sample can be selected by 
reference to a list. A list of customers, dealers, 
radio owners, automobile owners, or some 
other type of list may be defined as the 
universe. With a list sample, it is frequently 
possible and desirable to use the telephone 
or mail approach. With the unlisted sample, 
these approaches are not feasible. 

4. The stage of the project. For discussion 
purposes it is possible to break down the 
stages of any research project into several 
steps: 


a. Preliminary work 
b. Collection of basic data 
c. Interpretation of obtained data 


The preliminary work in amy external re- 
search project can be helped by the qualita- 
tive interviewing method. This particular 
approach is useful, regardless of the final 
data collection method contemplated, in 


order to specify the precise nature of the re- 
search problem, and to develop the question- 
ing procedure. 

But the use of the formalized personal 
questionnaire can be fully as important at 
the end of the preliminary phase. For even 
if the telephone or mail questionnaire is to be 
used in the collection of the basic data, the 
formalized personal interview will be of 
value in determining whether the question- 
ing or observation method is reasonably 
sound. 

Choice of the method to be used for the 
major portion of the study will be dictated 
by other factors than the stage of the project 
alone; many of these have already been out- 
lined. 

The qualitative interview method is also 
frequently of great value in the interpreta- 
tion of data, where the results indicate some 
unanswered areas of information. It is of 
especial value in clarifying the reasons un- 
derlying the existence of statistical relation- 
ships. It may explain the presence and nature 
of cases which do not follow the normal pat- 
tern provided. 

5. The amount of money available. The 
amount of money available will NOT dictate 
whether the questioning or observation 
method will be used. But it will dictate 
whether the study is to be personal interview 
(and whether the interviews will be qualita- 
tive or formalized questionnaires), telephone, 
or mail. It can probably be stated, as a gener- 
alization, that the cost ranges from greatest 
to least per completed case on the following 
basis: 

a. Qualitative 

b. Formalized personal interview 


c. Telephone interview 
d. Mail interview 


There may be special situations in which 
the order does not hold true; these are defi- 
nitely exceptions. 

The committee cannot refrain from com- 
menting that cost alone should never dictate 
the method of questioning used. The prob- 
lem should be stated: what is the best pos- 
sible valid method of obtaining the necessary 
information for least cost? 
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III. SrrucrurAt DESIGN OF THE 
SELECTED 


The basic methods of collecting data with- 
in the sampling method in market research 
have been enumerated as the mail interview, 
the telephone interview, the formalized 
questionnaire method, the qualitative inter- 
view, and the observation method. 

Regardless of the method selected for the 
final research project, there appear to be 
some generalities which apply to all. As pre- 
viously indicated, it seems logical to attempt 
to discuss three aspects of the problem of de- 
signing the method of data collection: selec- 
tion of the material to be included in the 
study, the construction of the form, and the 
observer’s method of collecting the informa- 
tion. Since the importance and nature of 
these steps varies with the selected method of 
obtaining the data (as already described), 
the present discussion will consider these 
points separately for each of the five basic 
methods already mentioned. 


A. The Mail Questionnaire 


In the mail survey, a number of question- 
naires are sent to individuals through the 
mail. A proportion of replies, seldom exceed- 
ing 20% to 25%, is received, and these 
replies are tabulated on the assumption that 
they are representative of the list to whom 
the mailing was made. 

Before examining the three major prob- 
lems, the principal advantages and short- 
comings of the mail questionnaire method 
should be summarized."® 


Advantages 


A low per unit cost (as against a similar 
personal interview study) 

A wide geographic distribution of re- 
spondents is possible 

It is useful in reaching specific classes of 
people (executives, retailers, home own- 
ers, etc.) 


48 The mechanical recorder method is also listed, but 
not pertinent to the present discussion. 

18 No discussion of these points is provided, since 
evaluation of methods of data collection is not a func- 
tion of the present report. 


There can be no interviewer bias 

No identification of respondents is nec- 
essary; hence it is possible to obtain 
more honest replies than with the short- 
answer type of personal interview. 


Disadvantages 


It is difficult to obtain a really repre- 
sentative list of the universe required 
Those who reply are probably not 
typical members of the list (those es- 
pecially interested, or those particularly 
in opposition to the ideas presented 
have been shown to be most likely to 
reply) 

The questionnaire must be short 

It is difficult to obtain detailed qualita- 
tive answers or to know precisely what 
the proffered verbal responses mean. 

It is impossible to know whether the in- 
tended person answered and whether or 
not he consulted others . 


Selection of the Material to Be 
Used in the Study 


The mail questionnaire does not use an 
investigator. This means that the question- 
naire must be so constructed that it will pro- 
vide all possible means of cajoling the re- 
spondent not only to reply, but to reply fully 
to the questioning. The questions must be 
understood the first time, since there is no 
investigator present to interpret their mean- 
ing to the person replying. The questions 
must be so constructed that they will arouse 
the immediate interest of the respondent; 
otherwise he will not take a second look at 
the form. There are special aspects of the 
material to be selected which are of signifi- 
cance. 

1. Choice of content material. The usual cri- 
teria for the selection of any content material 
certainly apply to the mail questionnaire:!7 

is the question necessary? 

does it help to answer the basic problem of 

the study? 

can the questions be answered? 

Questions asked in the mail questionnaire 

17 As indicated, these two basic issues apply to the 
inclusion of material in any of the forms of observation 


discussed, 
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must be short. Otherwise the entire question- 
naire may not be answered. 

And the total questionnaire length is short. 
The average mail questionnaire, according to 
experience, cannot be more than eight or ten 
questions in length. The recipient otherwise 
will be appalled at its length and won’t 
bother to read it at all.18 

In one sense, the scope of the mail ques- 
tionnaire is extremely broad. Properly han- 
dled, since no personal contact and since no 
identification is required, the recipient may 
be expected to be willing to discuss almost 
any topic, regardless of pride, personal prej- 
udice, embarrassment, or other factors. 

The content of the questionnaire must in- 
clude all directions for the methods of reply. 
In the personal or telephone interview, such 
instructions can be fully explained through 
the medium of the. interviewer. With the 
mail questionnaire, all contact with the re- 
cipient is by means of the written word. That 
word must therefore make it abundantly 
clear exactly what the recipient is to do in 
the handling of each query. Otherwise the 
replies will be impossible to tabulate. If only 
the users of a particular commodity are to 
reply to the second question, that direction 
must be very clear. 

There is one very definite limitation in the 
content of the mail questionnaire. It is vir- 
tually impossible to ask a knowledge ques- 
tion (i.e. “what brand of soap advertises 
‘B.O.’?”’). Even if the question need not be 
followed with another query that might give 
away the proper answer, the very fact that a 
knowledge question reflects upon the prestige 
of the respondent will mean either that he 
will not reply at all, or that he will check upon 
the information before replying. Either case 
will give an inflated value of the degree of 
knowledge held. 

2. Phrasing the issue. Biased phrasings are 
as important in the mail questionnaire as in 
the personal interview. A few people might, 


18 There are a few exceptions to this. The apparent 
length can be decreased by tricks of typesetting. The 
length can be made secondary by use of an artificially 
stimulated or natural interest. The committee has seen 
sixteen page mail questionnaires, excellently executed, 


which have been successful. 


in a personal interview, object to biased 
phrasings, but they would probably not do 
so with the printed questionnaire. The re- 
searcher thus has an additional responsibility 
in the phrasing of the mail questionnaire. 

Of course there are other aspects of phras- 
ing which are of importance. Most of these 
will be discussed specifically under the next 
section of the mail questionnaire discussion. 

3. The words used. Not only the phrasing, 
but the individual words used in the mail 
questionnaire are likely to be uncritically 
accepted by the recipient. Individual words 
used in questions would appear to require 
even more scrutiny here than in the case of 
the personal interview for that reason. 

4. The alternatives offered. The nature and 
order of alternatives have been shown ex- 
perimentally to affect replies received in a 
personal interview. 

In the case of the mail study, the alterna- 
tives are given an even more rigid physical 
appearance than in the case of the personal 
interview. The printed word is much more 
definite in its physical impression than is the 
spoken word. 

Moreover, the recipient of the mail ques- 
tionnaire is more prone to believe that his 
choice of replies is distinctly limited to the 
provided list. There is no one with whom to 
discuss his problem, if he has one. And most 
people tend to take the easy way out; to use 
one of the provided categories, even if it 
doesn’t happen to fit his particular case. On 
a vis-a-vis interview, he can ask the inter- 
viewei about the situation, and make his de- 
cision accordingly. 

Some researchers think that the way to 
obviate this dilemma is to state on the mail 
questionnaire that they may add other cate- 
gories if necessary. This, too, is dangerous. 
It suggests that other replies than those pro- 
vided are expected. This procedure is just as 
likely to bias results as is the method in 
which such a statement is not made! 

5. The sequence of the questions. Psychol- 
ogists report that most people are not good 
readers. Their eyes tend to skip around among 
material presented. 

This seems to indicate that while a logical 
or psychological order is desirable on the 
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mail questionnaire, it is not nearly so essen- 
tial as in the case of the personal interview. 

6. The providing of auxiliary materials. 
The use of many and well-planned auxiliary 
materials is more essential in the mail ques- 
tionnaire than in any other approach. Not 
only is it important to provide auxiliary ma- 
terials within the questionnaire itself, but 
there is the covering letter, the outgoing en- 
velope, and the return envelope or postcard 
to be considered. 

a. Use of auxiliary materials within the 
questionnaire. A mere listing of questions on a 
sheet is not sufficient for the mail study. A 
number of auxiliary steps must be taken. 

One of these is the method by which the 
questionnaires are duplicated. In general, 
replies are greater in number and more sig- 
nificant in nature if the material provided 
seems to be personalized. This means that 
from an idealistic point of view, each ques- 
tionnaire should be individually typed. This, 
of course, is impossible from a cost stand- 
point. But electrically-typed questionnaires 
or even multigraphed questionnaires come 
close to the mark. 

Personalization in the questionnaire, how- 
ever, is not so important as personalization 
in other materials provided to the recipient 
in the mail study. Neatness and legibility 
seem more important in the questionnaire. 
From this point of view, a printed, vari- 
typed, or multigraphed questionnaire seems 
eminently satisfactory. 

An important auxiliary material is the 
nature of the blank provided for the reply. 
Whether there is a list of possible replies, or 
whether the respondent must write in his 
response, the response positions must be 
clearly distinguished. One of the common 
methods is to provide a box for the reply. 
(Example: “How many times have you at- 
tended the movies within the past month? 
times.”’) 

Another aid to the mail questionnaire is 
the use of illustrative material (humorous 
drawings, cartoons, photographs, etc.). These 
aid, of course, because they stimulate inter- 
est. 

It is essential that the mail questionnaire 
provide more-than-sufficient space for the 


writing-in of replies. It has been shown ex. 
perimentally that mail respondents write 
in just about as much as you allow them to 
physically. 

Another auxiliary aid is the use of minor 
physical devices for emphasis and interest: 
use of capital letters, type variations, addi- 
tional color, and the like. This discussion 
cannot consider these and other possibilities 
in detail. 

b. Within the covering letter. The covering 
letter is the most important of all auxiliary 
materials provided in the mail study. The 
letter is basic to the issue of whether or not 
the person will reply. In the letter must be 
provided some very good reason as to why 
he should answer at all. The most common 
fault with the novice who uses the mail 
method is his explanation in the letter that 
this will help him—the mailer. The recipient 
doesn’t usually care at all about the mailer. 
Like the rest of us, he’s interested in himself. 
He must be shown that it’s to his own best 
interest to take the trouble to reply. 

It is redundant to say that the letter must 
be interesting. Or that it must be brief. Per- 
haps even that it should be dramatic. And 
that, like the questionnaire, it should be per- 
sonalized. If possible within cost limits, it 
should even have the name and address of 
the recipient typed in at the top. And, of 
course, the closer it can approach a typed ap- 
pearance, the more successful it will appear 
in the way of personalization. 

Other questions of illustrations, typog- 
raphy, and the like must be considered in 
terms of cost and effectiveness, but will not 
be discussed here. 

c. Within the outgoing and return envelopes. 
The outgoing envelope seems of particular 
importance; it must be in such form that the 
recipient will take at least the first necessary 
step—the opening of the envelope to learn 
what is inside. 

This means that, as far as possible, 
commensurate with cost, it should appear 
highly personalized. Individual typing may 
aid. It should probably be sent first-class, to 
avoid the appearance of an advertisement 
(which may be thrown into the wastebasket 
without ever being opened). 
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The return envelope is probably not so 
important. By that time the recipient will 
already have decided to fill in and return the 
blank. About the only admonition is that 
one should not expect the respondent to pay 
for the postage. It may be desirable to use 
a government-stamped card or envelope, a 
personally-stamped card or envelope, or a 
business-reply card or envelope. Choice will 
depend upon circumstances. 


The Construction of the Form 


All of the summary points mentioned in 
connection with the construction of the 
record form apply directly to the mail ques- 
tionnaire. The form must be clear, it must be 
interesting, it must be tactful, it must be 
logical, it should be fair, and it should be 
realistic. Only the points that are essentially 
different from those in the summary will be 
discussed in any detail. 

1. Clarity. If anything, clarity in the 
phrasing of the mail questionnaire must be 
even greater than for the personal interview. 
The reason has already been given: there is 
no interviewer to help clear up the situation. 
Thus not only must the phrasing and words 
used in the questions be perfectly under- 
standable, but the expected answer—its 
nature and length—must be clearly indicated. 

2. Interest. Questionnaires sent out by the 


‘Customer Research Division of General 


Motors Corporation always provide the 
respondent with an illustration of the auto- 
mobile characteristics to which General 
Motors is attempting to obtain reaction. 
Various types of radiator grilles or body de- 
signs are shown, with the suggestion that 
the recipient indicate his preferences. Not 
only does this make the questionnaire clearer, 
but it very definitely arouses interest and 
enthusiasm, so essential in a mail study. 

One questionnaire put out by Esquire 
handled the matter of illustrations somewhat 
differently. In this case the drawings were of 
a humorous cartoon nature, having but little 
reference to the serious nature of the ques- 
tion. But the cartoons did their job in get- 
ting a majority of the respondents to com- 
plete a long list of questions. 

The general form of the questionnaire, too, 


can aid in stimulating interest. Indentation, 
color, variation of typography and other 
devices can cause a dull questionnaire to as- 
sume interesting proportions. 

The questions themselves should not be 
too professionally phrased. This makes the 
filling-in of the questionnaire strictly a busi- 
ness proposition. That is why the usual re- 
searcher prefers to have “homey” questions, 
however ungrammatical. This step keeps the 
project on that personal basis so essential in 
the maintenance of interest. 

3. Tact. This is a good rule to follow for 
the mail questionnaire. However, the point 
is not nearly so important in the case of the 
mail questionnaire as in the case of the per- 
sonal interview. Properly designed, the mail 
questionnaire assures the respondent of 
anonymity, and this protects him from any 
personal relationship in the replies he gives 
to the queries. Personal questions can be 
asked; questions damaging to pride can be 
included. 

4. Logic. The mail questionnaire is no ex- 
ception to the principle of using logic in the 
questions. This gets into the entire question 
of a logical sequence. However, as indicated 
previously, the logical sequence is not nearly 
so important in the case of the mail question- 
naire as it is in the case of the personal inter- 
view, since experiments have shown that the 
usual adult reader tends to “skip around” 
anyhow, and thus loses some of the logic of 
the sequence. 

5. Fairness. Neutrality in the handling of 
the mail questionnaire appears even more 
important than in the case of the personal 
interview, since the recipient has no chance 
of “talking back” to an interviewer. The 
really critical recipient may, if he feels that 
the questions are biased, simply refuse to 
reply at all, and may not even return the 
questionnaire. The uncritical recipient will 
not realize the bias, and will be influenced 
in his responses. In either case, there is an 
extremely good chance that the biased ques- 
tionnaire will produce a sizeable bias in the 
mail procedure. 

6. Realism. One of the aspects of realism 
to an individual is the talking of his own 
language. In the mail questionnaire it is im- 
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portant, where possible, to use the language 
of the group with whom you are dealing. If 
they are loggers, pick up some of that spicy 
vocabulary, and make use of it in the ques- 
tionnaire. If they are physicians, then some 
of the medical vocabulary will demonstrate 
that you have more than an impersonal re- 
lationship with the group, and may stimu- 
late more replies than you would otherwise 
obtain. 


The Observer’s Method of Col- 


lecting the Information 


Of course, with the mail questionnaire 
there is no observer or interviewer used, so 
that this particular problem is not pertinent. 


B. The Telephone Interview 


In the telephone method, one of two basic 
procedures of selecting the individuals to be 
called is followed. In one case the method is 
used to obtain a cross-section of the public. 
In the other, it is used to reach a pre-listed 
sample of product users, executives, or some 
other group. 

The major advantages and disadvantages 
of the telephone method are: 


Advantages 


A low per unit cost (as against a personal 
interview study)”° 

Ease of getting interviews with upper 
income groups (as opposed to com- 
mon difficulty in reaching these 
groups by personal interview) 

The rapidity with which the data can be 
obtained 

The simplicity of the procedure 


Disadvantages 


No truly representative cross-section of 
the public can be obtained 

Any decision about how to classify “‘not- 
at-homes”’ will be misleading'® 


19 There is considerable question as to whether the 
over-all cost is actually low. In large cities you may not 
only be paying the interviewer at the rate of 2.5 cents 
per call, but payment to the telephone company will 
probably be at the rate of 5 cents per call. Since one 
worker, particularly on the radio coincidental study, 
must interview continuously over a period, it is neces- 


There is no adequate way to handle 
“busy” signals in the results”® 

It is frequently difficult to hear and 
understand telephone conversation 

The questionnaire must be short 


In general, the telephone method is not as 
favorably regarded today as it was a few years 
ago. Its use is limited to large cities, upper 
class homes, and people who can be success- 
fully reached by telephone. The method is 
useful where the telephone owners and the 
market being studied are similar, and where 
the information to be collected lends itself 
to the telephone procedure. 

The remainder of this section of the report 
will discuss the selection of material to be 
used in the study, the construction of the 
questionnaire, and the method of interview- 
ing. 


Selection of the Material to Be 
Used in the Study 


The telephone procedure has been used 
for many different kinds of study, as the 
next section of this report indicates. 

1. Choice of content material. As with any 
form for the collection of information, the 
material selected must be pertinent to the 
study. The telephone interview is no excep- 
tion. 

In the telephone interview, however, the 
researcher is definitely limited in the scope of 
the conversation which his interview can 
hold with respondents. Experience indicates 
that it is usually unwise to use a question- 
naire which will require more than four 


sary to have, at any one location, a certain practical 
minimal number of calls below which it is inefficient to 
go. If the worker, by design of the sample, is to make 
only ten calls within a half-hour, the calls must be 
equally-spaced over that time for reasonable results, 
despite the fact that this leads to interviewer inefficiency. 

20 Should it be assumed that those not-at-home during 
the time of call would have given replies similar to those 
who were actually reached? If so, they can be disre- 
garded. On the other hand, this decision would be in- 
correct for the radio coincidental study, where the not- 
at-home has less opportunity than those at home to be 
listening to the radio. No solution to the dilemma can 
be offered in this report. A similar problem occurs with 
how to handle “busy” signals. 
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minutes to complete.” Part of the reason is 
that the telephone bell itself is a sort of sum- 
mons. There is less voluntary acquiescence 
than with the personal call. When the bell 
rings, the respondent does not know who is 
making the call. Few people disregard the 
summons. 

Yet while the first cooperation is easier to 
obtain by telephone than by personal inter- 
view, the length of the questionnaire cannot 
be too long. The usual respondent’s interest 
quickly lags in the case of a telephone inter- 
view. There are probably several reasons for 
this. In many homes the respondent does not 
have a comfortable place in which to sit 
while using the telephone. In many homes 
there are internal or external sources of dis- 
turbance.” And there seems reason to be- 
lieve that some of the pleasure in conversa- 
tion is removed when it is impossible to 
visualize adequately the appearance of the 
person to whom you are speaking. 

The telephone interview has been success- 
fully used in the measurement of behavior 
(rather than knowledge or opinion) in par- 
ticular. The measurement of listening habits 
has been its greatest application. 

The telephone questionnaire excludes some 
types of data. There is no opportunity to ob- 
tain any information by observation. It is 
difficult to obtain any information on age of 
the respondent, for instance. When it is es- 
sential to classify telephone respondents by 
age, the sound of the voice does make it 
possible to distinguish very old persons, and 
children. Where this is insufficient, there is 
only one additional step that can be taken. 
One cannot ask a specific question on age, 
nor is it possible to show a card with age 
groups on it. It is possible merely to give a 
few explanatory remarks on why age is re- 
quested, and to ask whether the respondent 
is Over or under a given point.” 


1 In some instances it is possible to carry on a much 
longer conversation. For example, if one were talking 
with a woman interested in building and decorating a 
home, it is likely that a well-designed questionnaire on 
the topic might run for as long as fifteen minutes. 

® The telephone call may have interrupted some ac- 
tivity within the home. There may be the noise cf traffic, 
or of other sorts. 


Sex, of course, can normally be determined 
by the overtones of the voice. But economic 
level is another problem. It is impossible to 
ask income. There is only one clue that can 
be used—the locality in which the home is 
located. The address can be observed in the 
telephone directory, and reference to a 
marked map will indicate the general level 
of that neighborhood. Yet frequently homes 
of other levels are interspersed in the area. 
And if the neighborhood happens to be be- 
low average, the mere fact that a telephone 
is owned is some indication that the paiticu- 
lar respondent is above average for his area. 

It is possible to ask about occupational 
group, provided that the reason can be ex- 
plained quickly and clearly. But these and 
similar queries involve difficulty, expert in- 
terviewing, and use of precious time. 

The personal interview provides an oppor- 
tunity to observe various commodities 
owned, and within limits, the brands of com- 
modities. No such procedure is available in 
the telephone interview. Direct questions 
must be asked. 

There are certain types of questions which 
cannot be successfully used in the telephone 
approach. It is practically impossible to in- 
clude items where pride, personal reticence, 
modesty or other similar characteristics of 
the individual are at stake. Questions about 
the use of contraceptives have been success- 
fully asked on a personal interview basis, but 
they couldn’t possibly be asked by telephone. 

Another limitation in the scope of mate- 
rial obtainable by telephone is data about 
other family members. Even though some- 
one else from whom information is desired 
may be in the same room with the respond- 
ent, one can only ask about that person, or 
request that he be called to the telephone. 
In general, the telephone method is more 
applicable to individuals than to families. 

2. Phrasing the issue. In the telephone in- 
terview, as later indicated, the issue must be 
phrased clearly, succinctly, and in an un- 
biased way. 

3. The words used. The individual words 
used in the questions must be clearly within 


% Even this procedure is not recommended for ac- 
curate results, 
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the vocabulary level of the respondent, 
since there is absolutely no opportunity to 
persuade the individual to continue if his 
ire is aroused. Clearly, too, the words must 
be unbiased in nature. 

4. The alternatives offered. The usual tele- 
phone interview does not provide alterna- 
tives from which the respondent is to select 
his answer. Rather, the question does not 
include the possible replies, although the 
question, itself, is so simple that only a reply 
of a word or so is expected. 

5. The sequence of questions. In four 
minutes’ time—the maximum recommended 
for telephone interviews—it is impossible to 
ask many questions. The usual number of 
questions on the telephone interview seldom 
exceeds five or six. 

In this case there is little question of a 
sound sequence. For, in order to cover the 
scope required for the usual study, several 
somewhat unrelated questions must be asked 
For that reason the sequence consideration 
is not nearly so important as in the case of 
the personal interview. 

6. Use of auxiliary materials. The tele- 
phone interview is one method in which 
there is no opportunity whatsoever to pre- 
sent the respondent with auxiliary mater- 
ials to help gain a meaningful reply. Clarity 
of phrasing thus becomes even more impor- 
tant than in the personal call, since the re- 


spondent can be given little, if any, auxiliary 
help. 


Principles of Questionnaire 
Construction 


All of the general principles discussed for 
questionnaire construction apply, in varying 
degree, to the telephone interview. 

1. Clarity. This point requires reiteration 
in the case of the telephone interview. To 
cover the scope of material required in a 
time limit of four minutes, there must be a 
minimum of discussion on each issue. The 
questions must have maximum clarity and 
simplicity. There is no opportunity to ex- 
plain to the respondent in detail just what is 
meant. Otherwise, few questions can be 
covered. 


The questions included in the telephone 


interview must use a minimum of words in 
the question, and require a minimum of 
words in the reply. 

2. Interest. It has been shown that one of 
the major problems in telephone interview- 
ing is to maintain the respondent’s conversa- 
tion at least to the completion of the series of 
questions. In order to accomplish this, the 
questionnaire must be so constructed that it 
has the maximum respondent interest. And, 
as shown in an earlier portion of this dis- 
cussion, arousal of interest is absolutely es- 
sential in order to obtain valid replies, 
whether by telephone or some other method 
of collecting information. 

3. Tact. The nature of the questions must 
be tactful. Particularly in the case of the 
telephone interview, it has been shown that 
it is dangerous to arouse the respondent emo- 
tionally in any way, since the probability of 
termination of the interview is so great. 

4. Logic. Depending upon the nature of 
the questionnaire, the sequence of questions 
may or may not be important in the tele- 
phone study. Certainly if it is a recall radio 
study, then it makes sense to determine what 
the respondent did at the earliest hour in 
which the researcher is interested, and to 
progress on down through the time periods 
that the study covers. 

But in many telephone surveys, as shown, 
the questions seem to be somewhat unre- 
lated, only because it is impossible to ask all 
of the intermediate queries and still get the 
scope of the content desired. In this latter 
case, the sequence is not so important. 


Principles of Investigator 
Observation 


The role of the investigator in the tele- 
phone study takes on some special aspects of 
significance. 

1. Direct observation only to the points of 
inquiry. It is quite clear, in view of the time 
limit imposed on the telephone interview, 
that the observer cannot spend so much as a 
half minute in extraneous conversation. The 
conversation has to be limited only to the 
items on the questionnaire; the observer who 
cannot follow such a procedure is not adapt- 
ed to telephone interviewing. 
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2. Direct respondent’s thoughts and actions 
to the points of inquiry. Anyone who has ever 
made any kind of an interview knows that 
the respondent will many times digress. It is 
up to the investigator, firmly but gently, to 
bring the respondent back along the line of 
questioning. Not only does this save time, 
but it helps to assure the completion of the 
interview. 

3. Be complete in observation. Any person 
long active in the field of market research 
has had numerous experiences of incomplete 
data forms, where the investigator either 
records incompletely, or misses one or more 
items entirely. And this incompleteness not 
related to the type of study—it is unfortu- 
nately all too common in any type of market 
ing investigation. 

The dangers are clear. The information 
available for analysis will be incomplete. 
At worst, there may be constant bias in the 
omitted or incomplete material. The diffi- 
culty is that the researcher can never know 
whether, in a particular study, the incom- 
plete observations are biasing in nature. 

4. Establish and maintain rapport. Because 
of the likelihood of having the interview 
terminated before it is complete, and be- 
cause the normal respondent may become 
fatigued very quickly, it is essential for the 
investigator to develop and maintain rapport 
with the respondent. This is obviously a 
difficult task in a four minute non-personal 
interview! 

A major point is that the interviewer must 
have a pleasant voice. With a harsh tone, for 
instance, rapport cannot possibly be estab- 
lished. 

Moreover, the voice must carry clearly 
over the telephone. There is nothing more 
annoying to a telephone listener than having 
to have an item repeated. It becomes em- 
barrassing to him, and this is displayed in 
open resentment towards the investigator, 
with negative influences upon the interview. 

The interviewer must speak slowly. Rapid 
speech, too, is particularly difficult to de- 
cipher over the telephone. And obviously 
the speaker should not have an accent, unless 
he is working with a group that has a similar 
accent. (Be Bostonian when in Boston!) 


5. Follow closely the procedure of observation 
outlined. It has been shown that the tele- 
phone method is an inexpensive device for 
obtaining a small amount of information 
from a large number of people. The fact 
that it involves a mass of people means that 
the conditions under which the investigator 
operates must be held to a constant. The 
procedure used in one’s relations with the 
respondent are usually of a rigid nature: use 
of standard opening remarks, use of standard 
questions without any explanation, and use 
of standard sequence of queries. Discussion 
of these points will be somewhat detailed 
in the section of this report concerned with 
the formal questionnaire. 

6. Remain neutral. Because there is a dis- 
tance between the observer and respondent, 
the opportunities for physical clues that 
might bias the replies are reduced. There are 
still many opportunities for bias. The in- 
vestigator, as in the case of the personal 
interview, must be certain that he does not, 
by anything he might say, or the way he says 
it, influence the respondent to give a reply 
different from the one he would normally 
provide. 


C. Personal Interview: Formal 
Questionnaire 


In the personal interview of the formalized 
type, a series of set questions are put to the 
respondent. The usual answer is of a short 
variety, though there may be a few questions 
in which the respondent is expected to pro- 
vide a detailed reply which is to be recorded 
verbatim, insofar as possible. And even where 
there are “follow-up” questions to probe a 
particular response, the questions are fairly 
well circumscribed. 

The major advantages and shortcomings 
of the personal interview approach with the 
formal questionnaire are summarized. 


Advantages 


Provides the basis for a sound sampling 
technique 

The questionnaire can be lengthy if 
properly designed 

There is scarcely any limitation in 
terms of subject matter 
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The interviewer can handle situations 
in which other types of observation 
or questioning would be terminated 


Disadvantages 


The method is costly 

The presence of an investigator adds 
other potential sources of error 

The procedure is somewhat involved 

The procedure is a slow one 


It is the tendency for research people to- 
day to regard the personalized short-answer 
approach as the best of all the available 
procedures. At least it is the most commonly 
used method. But of course one of the reasons 
it is so far ahead (in use) of the qualitative 
approach is their relative cost. It is impos- 
sible to obtain a large number of qualitative 
calls at any ratio comparable to the per- 
observation cost of the personalized formal 
questionnaire method. 

The formalized personal interview offers 
one advantage—not listed above—unavail- 
able to the other forms of collecting material. 
It may frequently be possible to combine 
the replies given by a single individual to 
several related queries in order to come out 
with an “index” of his over-all reaction to a 
particular broad subject. For instance, if, 
in a given questionnaire of forty queries, 
ten of these refer to attitudes on air trans- 
portation, it may be possible to arrive at 
weights for an individual’s replies to each 
item of the ten, in order to classify him on a 
numerical scale of over-all attitude toward 
the topic. While it is not within the scope of 
the report to discuss such procedures in 
detail (since they properly fall under methods 
of statistical analysis), it is in order to point 
out that some investigators with statistical 
backgrounds have devised ingenious and use- 
ful methods of arriving at such indices. 

The remaining portion of this section of 
the report will outline the selection of materi- 
al to be used in the study, the construction 
of the questionnaire, and the methods fol- 
lowed by the investigator in his collection 
of the data. 


Selection of Material to Be Used 
in the Study 


1. Choice of content material. Every state- 
ment made about choice of content material 
in the introduction to this report holds true 
for the formalized personal questionnaire. 
Certainly there is no question that the sub- 
ject matter should be relevant. Nor is there 
any quarrel with the statement that the 
ability to obtain the information is required. 

As far as length is concerned, the upper 
limit is difficult to set definitely. The com- 
mittee has seen a short-answer question- 
naire which required two hours’ of question- 
ing, and was successfully handled. On the 
other hand, a 30 minute questionnaire may 
be too long. The length depends upon the 
nature of the questions, the investigator, and 
the respondent. Most common in the short- 
answer questionnaire is a procedure which 
takes between fifteen and twenty-five min- 
utes with each person observed. 

2. Phrasing the issue. The summary of 
principles made it evident that issues should 
be so phrased that they are unbiased, and so 
that they are clear. In addition, the phrasing 
should be adapted to the group of people 
being studied. 

There is nothing additional to state in the 
case of the formalized questionnaire. Every- 
thing stands as stated. 

3. The words used. The general discussion 
showed that the words selected for use in 
the question must be clear, unbiased, and 
adapted to the group being studied. These 
points all definitely hold in the case of the 
formalized questionnaire. 

Clarity of words is usually associated with 
vocabulary level. However, the words se- 
lected, in order to possess clarity, must be 
words that are not ambiguous. 

Some words are definitely biased words. 
The word “profiteering,” used in reference 
to present-day prices, implies that the re- 
sponsibility for those prices rests primarily 
upon business. 

And the words must be adapted to the 
group being questioned. The age group, the 
sex, the occupational group, the geographic 
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area, and the economic level may all be 
clues to examine in determining the choice 
of words that will be well-known to the group 
being questioned. Selection of adapted words 
will make it that much simpler to build 
rapport between questioner and respondent 
—it implies that they already have at least 
one bond between them. 

4. The alternatives offered. There is nothing 
additional to report here over what was sum- 
marized in the general section. Any time that 
a “check-list” or “cafeteria” question is 
asked, the researcher must make sure that 
the list is complete, He must also be sure that 
the possible influence of order has been taken 
into account. 

5. The sequence of the questions. On the 
short-answer, personal questionnaire, the 
sequence of questions is considered quite im- 
portant. The questioner is given no leeway; 
he must ask the queries exactly in the order 
indicated on the questionnaire blank. 

Why? 

Choice of the sequence of questions can 
affect results in several ways: 


it may make the respondent more or 
less cooperative 

it may bias the nature of the replies 
obtained 

it may make the replies more or less 
thoughtful 


There are several ways in which proper 
sequence of questions may make the respond- 
ent more or less cooperative. If the first 
few questions are difficult or uninteresting, 
the person may refuse to continue with the 
questioning. Or, if a personal question is im- 
mediately asked, many respondents will at 
once refuse to proceed. 

On the positive side, it may be said that 
the first few questions should be simple, 
interesting, non-personal, containing no re- 
flection upon pride, and issues on which 
people generally can and will express them- 
selves. Any question which does not meet 
one or more of these criteria should be placed 
further on in the series, so that real rapport 
can first be built up. 

How can the sequence in which questions 


are asked bias the replies obtained? An ex- 
ample may suffice. 

One research organization was planning a 
study to determine the amount of informa- 
tion held by the public about a particular 
manufacturer. Among the items of content 
to be included in the questionnaire were the 
proportion of the public who preferred the 
make of this particular product, and the 
degree to which the public knew what items 
the company manufactured. If the knowledge 
question were asked first, the fact that the 
company had already been named by the 
questioner could be expected to influence 
some respondents when they were asked the 
preference query. On the other hand, if 
preference preceded, since the questioning 
had to be directed to the nature of the com- 
modity in which the organization was inter- 
ested, a high proportion of the public would 
be expected to guess at that particular com- 
modity when asked what products the partic- 
ular company made. The problem was final- 
ly solved by having two different samples 
approached simultaneously. 

Many other examples of the influence of 
sequence upon bias could be presented, but 
one illustration should suffice. 

Properly-designed questioning may help 
to make the person more thoughtful. A great 
deal has been written about the importance 
of making the sequence proper psychological- 
ly—following the time line of experience, 
where possible. Examples of this point are 
provided later in this discussion. 

6. The use of auxiliary materials. In any 
personal interview study, whether formalized 
or qualitative, the use of auxiliary materials 
is a useful device for making the inquiries 
more understandable to the respondent, or 
for simplifying the obtaining of replies to 
questions arousing pride, or personal ques- 
tions. 

Auxiliary cards are commonly handed to 
the respondent, for instance, in the case of 
income. It is always easier to ask merely for 
an identifying symbol on income (“Group 
A,” for instance) than it is to obtain a ver- 
batim reply on the income. 

And cards are commonly used where there 
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is a list of alternatives provided, since it is 
simpler for the respondent to keep in mind 
all alternatives if he has them directly in 
front of him. 

Again, in the case of product design, it is 
almost impossible to provide meaningful 
statements on shape and design of shoes; 
the same holds true, to a more limited extent, 
in measuring preferences for styles of gar- 
ments. 

Of course in the field of copy testing, the 
use of auxiliary materials is essential. It is 
only by showing advertisements, for instance, 
that it is possible to find out, through aided 
recall, whether the respondent remembers 
having been exposed to the material, or 
what his preferences might be. 


Construction of the Questionnaire 
Form 


The well-planned questionnaire for use in 
the formal interview situation will be clear, 
interesting, tactful, logical, fair and realistic. 

1. Clarity. Obvious as this point may ap- 
pear, it is sometimes overlooked. Even the 
experienced research practitioner sometimes 
slips badly in this connection. 

For instance, the question should usually 
be phrased directly rather than indirectly, 
to attain clarity. The use of negatives may 
confuse the respondent. This is bad, because, 
in the formal questionnaire, the interviewer 
is given no freedom in explaining the meaning 
of the questions. Consider the apparently 
simple question, “‘are you opposed to prohi- 
bition?” Entirely aside from its bias, the 
question is poor because of its lack of clarity. 
Two negatives are expressed in the question. 
The person who replies “‘yes” really means, 
if he can follow the question, that he is in 
favor of allowing the individual to decide 
about consumption of hard drinks for him- 
self, rather than having the state lay down 
the law for him. 

The apparent simplicity of the question, 
it has beer shown, is a function of vocabulary 
and the actual phrasing of the issue. The 
example above falls within phrasing. But the 
vocabulary is just as important. Not only the 
level, but the adaptation of the word to the 


group being approached. The term “pot-pie” 
is understood only in certain sections of the 
country. Talking to the southern negro 
about “‘birth control” would obviously be a 
waste of time. 

Words and phrases such as “compulsory 
arbitration,” “advertising medium,” and 
“frequency modulation” all tend to be diffi- 
cult for a large segment of the population 
to understand. Simpler terms can be used. 
In some cases auxiliary materials may also 
help to get meanings across more clearly. 

A question may be simple and direct, and 
have no words of high vocabulary level or 
specialized meanings in it. It still may not be 
clear. The words and phrases selected cannot 
be ambiguous. The question, “What kind of 
milk do you use?” might be interpreted by 
mothers of infants as referring to the kind or 
brand of prepared milk used in making their 
baby’s formula. Some persons might refer 
to brands of fresh milk; others might mention 
terms such “Grade A,” ““Homogenized,” and 
the like. 

To be clear, the question must also be 
limited to a single idea. Inclusion of multiple 
ideas within a single question can well lead 
to respondent confusion. Consider the ques- 
tion, “Are you in favor of or opposed to 
government ownership and operation of 
electric companies?” A person might be in 
favor of government ownership, but opera- 
tion by private interests. He would not be 
able to answer the question. 

2. Interest. A quarter of a century’s experi- 
ence in making questionnaire surveys has 
led those in the field to the unwritten law 
that a questionnaire must be interesting in 
order to get a real cross-section of respon- 
dents, and to obtain meaningful replies from 
those who answer. Lack of interesting materi- 
al all-too-frequently leads to poor replies. 
Any study which contains many queries 
referring, for instance, to identification or 
memory of advertising slogans will often 
obtain, after the first few questions, the blan- 
ket remark, “Oh, I don’t know any of that 
stuff. Let’s skip the rest!” The dangers are 
obvious; the frequency of the situation can 
be verified by almost any investigator. 

3. Tact. The general discussion has already 
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indicated that the two major types of danger 
question in this connection are the question 
that is personal, and the one that is damaging 
to pride. If a direct question on ownership 
of luxury items, on religion, or income must 
be asked, there are two general principles to 
follow: the question should be well along in 
the interview, after confidence has been 
aroused; and where possible, the issue to be 
so indirectly handled that its immediate 
purpose is not clear to the respondent. Ex- 
amples have already been provided. 

The question which refers to pride can be 
handled in much the same manner, although 
here, it is much sounder to hide the issue of 
pride, and to get at the point more subtly. 
Suppose that in a dentifrice study it is es- 
sential to learn how often the individual 
brushes his teeth. The average respondent 
would probably answer falsely, inflating the 
figure, hating to admit that he doesn’t brush 
his teeth twice or three times daily. One way 
to handle this problem is to say that a promi- 
nent dentist claims that excessive use of the 
toothbrush leads to dental decay. Then two 
questions could be asked, “How do you feel 
about this? How often do you, yourself, brush 
your teeth?” Such an approach gives the 
respondent a perfect opportunity to answer 
the frequency question with utter truth, and 
without any reflection on his personal care 
habits. 

4. Logic. The researcher’s concept of logic 
may be different from that of the respondent. 
The question of logic usually takes the form 
of a proper sequence of questions. This topic 
has already been discussed in connection 
with the formalized questionnaire. Only a 
few additional comments seem necessary. 

Logic of the question order refers specifical- 
ly to making the replies more carefully 
thought-out; it refers to aiding the respond- 
ent to give the most-meaningful-possible 
answers to the questions. It is invariably 
followed in court procedure, where a witness 
is gradually led from one element of recall to 
the next, until he gets down to the details of 
the testimony in which the court is really 
interested. In market research, the procedure 
is much the same. In a survey of brand buy- 
ing behavior, the first question asked was, 


“What brand of butter did you last pur- 
chase?” This was followed by, “What brand 
of butter did you buy before that?” And then, 
“What brand of butter, if any, do you usual- 
ly buy?” 

This is a rather simple illustration of what 
is called “interviewing along the time line.” 
In some questionnaires, this is carried to the 
furthest degree possible in an effort to obtain 
a really complete and accurate picture. 

5. Fairness. The question must be fair—it 
should not bias the person’s reply, either by 
suggesting what the proper attitude is, what 
the expected behavior should be, or by the 
stimulation of memory if unaided knowledge 
is what is being measured. These points refer 
to the proper selection of words and phrases, 
the soundest sequence, and similar points. 

Despite the apparent obviousness of these 
points, there are numerous examples avail- 
able from current questionnaires. “Fascism” 
is such a loaded word. One study actually 
showed that certain practices of fascism were 
actually liked by the American public so 
long as they were not associated with the 
term. But when an approved fascistic prac- 
tice was ascribed to fascism, then the emo- 
tional over-tones aroused changed the ob- 
tained pattern of response. In one public 
opinion poll, the ascribing of a proposal 
to Roosevelt persuaded an additional 5% of 
the public that the idea was good; the name 
“Hitler” worked in the opposite direction. 

Emotional sterotypes should generally be 
avoided; the examples all appear clear. Yet 
there is another kind of suggestion which 
isn’t nearly so obvious. That is the “un- 
warranted assumption” that is so easy to 
insert in questions. 

Consider the question, “What brand of 
bread do you buy regularly?” There are 
three such assumptions implicit in this ques- 
tion: that the respondent buys bread, that 
she buys bread regularly, and that she buys a 
particular brand regularly. To be properly 
handled, there should be three questions, one 
covering each aspect. 

The completeness of alternatives is also 
highly important in eliminating bias. The 
question, “When you turn on your radio, do 
you (a) just listen to the first program you 
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find, (b) turn to a favorite station, or (c) 
turn to a program you have looked up in the 
newspaper?”’ would provide biased results. It 
omits the highly important possibility of 
turning the dial until the listerner hits upon 
an agreeable program. It might first be 
thought that this isn’t serious—that people 
following the latter procedure would mention 
it anyhow. Actually, responses to multiple- 
choice queries don’t work that way. Many 
experiments have shown that omission of even 
a major alternative can greatly affect the 
replies. Few people will volunteer the omitted 
reply, perhaps believing that their choices 
are limited to those presented in the list. 

And, as already shown, the order of replies 
listed in the cafeteria type of question. can 
also affect the nature of replies obtained. 
Where the replies are not listed according to 
degree, then the first and last items seem to 
have a preferred position. Where the items 
are listed by degree, experiments tend to 
indicate that the respondent will probably 
select one of the middle items, rather than 
selecting an extreme. 

6. Realism. Psychological and sociological 
experiments have shown that most persons 
tend to be literal and specific. The broad, 
generalized type of question is seldom useful 
in the formalized questionnaire, because it 
obtains sweeping generalizations that may 
or may not be true. It has already been 
indicated that the question should also be 
specific. For people react specifically; no one 
has yet devised a scheme for predicting, from 
general knowledge of one’s personality, 
exactly how he will react in a specific situa- 
tion. This means that his reactions should be 
measured to a specific stimulus or question, 
rather than to a sweeping stimulus or ques- 
tion. 

All of this is simply another way of saying 
that the question must be directive, rather 
than general. 


Methods Followed by the Investi- 
gator During the Process of 
Collecting the Data 


What principles should the interviewer fol- 
low in the handling of the questionnaire and 


respondent during the time that he is making 
the interview. 

1. Direct observation only to the points of 
inquiry. The direction of the interest of the 
research organization will already have been 
indicated by the questions placed on the 
interview schedule. Presumably it will be 
true that the issues covered are those most 
important to the problem. Anything else may 
be presumed to be digression. 

It is for this reason that the good investi- 
gator will limit his questioning to the items 
covered on the blank. Not only will extrane- 
ous material interjected by the investigator 
take up precious time, but it may actually 
bias the replies. Suppose, for instance, that 
in a charity questionnaire in which the start 
of the questionnaire asks about attitudes 
towards six local charities, the interviewer 
interjects: “Yes, I agree with your choices. 
But how about the Salvation Army? They 
didn’t even include that on here, and I think 
it does the best job of all.” 

This may start a chain of thought on the 
part of the respondent that will make him 
modify his reply to the question already 
recorded. It may even modify his thinking 
about questions not even yet asked. More- 
over, such digressions and rambling on part 
of the interviewer suggests that ‘he is not 
simply the question-and-recording mecha- 
nism that he ought to be. Too many expressed 
thoughts are bound not only to influence 
replies, but perhaps to make him miss some 
of the replies being given. 

2. Direct subject’s thoughts to the points of 
inquiry. This point is important in the forma- 
lized questionnaire. Rambling on the part of 
the subject can be dangerous. It prolongs the 
interview, thus increasing the possibility 
that the respondent may not complete the 
series of questions. It makes it more and more 
difficult to get the person back to thinking 
about the pertinent topics listed on the 
questionnaire, thus increasing the likelihood 
of disorganized answers. It stretches out 


% Notice that such issues as the worker’s following of 
the sampling procedure, his timing of the observation, 
and other points are not included in the present dis- 
cussion, since the entire report of this committee con- 
cerns the questioning method. 
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interviewing time, thus increasing costs 
(either to the investigator, or to the research 
organization, depending upon method of pay- 
ment for the field work). 

The good investigator, when he notices a 
digression, will politely but firmly redirect 
the respondent’s attention to the item at 
hand. 

3. Be complete in observation. In the forma- 
lized questionnaire, there are two possibilities 
of the investigator’s being incomplete in his 
observation. One of these is not asking about 
all the items he should. The other is failure 
to record some or all of the response to a 
particular question. 

There has not been sufficient research 
work performed on the subject to state any 
generalizations on the degree of failure to 
record all of the comments made. Obviously, 
this is likely to happen particularly in the 
case of ““comment” questions, frequently in- 
cluded in the formalized questionnaire. This 
is why the usual research organization asks 
for “verbatim” replies (i.e. replies in the 
actual words of the respondent) in the case 
of comment questions. There are actually 
two types of danger—actual distortion of 
the meaning of the reply, and not recording 
all of the answer. 

Consider an example of actual distortion, 
in which the question concerned the reasons 
for dealing at a particular grocery outlet. 
The investigator who reports “convenience” 
may either have failed to ask the question 
properly, or may have so abbreviated the 
reply that it has no meaning. For “conveni- 
ence” may mean “The store is right in the 
neighborhood,” “The store is the closest 
super-market (and I like super-markets),” 
“It is on my husband’s way home from 
work,” 

Let’s say that the latter was the actual 
reply. Now consider how two reporters might 
record that answer. One might say, “Handy 
for husband,” and yet that could possibly 
be interpreted as meaning that since the 
husband had to go to the bank every Satur- 
day, and since this store was next door, it was 
handy. The importance of careful and com- 
plete recording is clear. 

But poor recording can also occur in the 


strictly short-answer question. Suppose that 
the question “do you think that the present 
government is helping or hurting business?” 
is asked. There will always be some people 
who reply, “it is hurting business in most 
ways (i.e., taxes), but helping in others (i.e., 
government contracts). The report “helping,” 
without qualification, is a distortion of fact. 
Yet there are always some workers who are 
careless enough to report in such fashion. 

The problem of a worker’s being incom- 
plete in his actual questioning procedure is 
another problem. True, it is more mechanical 
in nature and can apparently be solved much 
more readily, and yet none of the committee 
members has ever worked on a large-scale 
questioning project in which there wasn’t a 
fair amount of incomplete questioning, de- 
spite all of the efforts to train the inter- 
viewers. The form of the short-answer ques- 
tionnaire itself is sometimes the cause. The 
use of filtering questions to determine which 
respondents should be asked highly detailed 
items is part of the reason. It is confusing 
to the interviewer to read directions such 
as “If the answer to Q. 2 is ‘yes’ skip to Q. 
3, and fill in the sampling information. If the 
answer to Q. 2 is ‘no,’ ask all of the lettered 
questions following Q. 2. If the response to 
Q. 2 is ‘don’t know,’ ask every one of the 
remaining questions on the blank.” Re- 
searchers themselves are partially to be 
blamed for the frequency of skipped queries 
on the formalized questionnaire. 

4. Establish and maintain rapport. The 
establishment and maintenance of rapport 
is an essential in obtaining meaningful replies 
to the formalized questionnaire. Without 
this, the responses, if forthcoming at all, 
will be cursory, with the aim of getting rid 
of the investigator at the earliest possible 
moment. 

There are a number of steps that the work- 
er can take in establishing and maintaining 
sound relationships with the respondent. 
Aside from such things as proper dress, good 
manners, a nice voice, and a pleasant man- 
ner, there are some very specific actions that 
the worker can take. 

First, of course, is a short and pleasant 
introduction. In the formalized questionnaire 
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the usual approach is similar to the following, 
“Good morning. We are making a survey 
of public opinion in this neighborhood, and 
I'd like to ask you a few questions.” The 
worker then immediately proceeds to ask the 
first question. 

Usually this is sufficient as an introduction. 
Normally the respondent has little interest 
in who the questioner is, or what organiza- 
tion he represents. And in order to maintain 
a flow of the relationship, the average re- 
search organization does not recommend 
naming the firm unless the interviewer is 
asked. With the exception of the Gallup 
organization (which uses its name in the 
introduction), few research organizations 
are well-known to the lay public. Giving the 
name merely raises other questions about 
who they are, what kind of work they do, 
etc. 

Another aspect of a good introduction for 
the creation of rapport is the matter of being 
personal. Many workers find it profitable, to 
establish a good relationship, to begin by 
saying, “My, this is a pleasant home you 
have.” Or, ‘“That’s a lovely child you have.” 
This seems particularly useful with women 
respondents, who seem to be more favorably 
influenced by the passing of niceties than are 
men. 

The maintenance of rapport is something 
that the observer has to work out for himself. 
No research organization has yet been able 
to set down satisfactory principles for this 
step, probably because the maintenance of 
rapport is such a highly individualized affair, 
and varies so much with the type of respond- 
ent to whom the investigator is talking. 

5. Follow closely the procedure outlined. 
In the formalized questionnaire, there are 
several details of questioning method that 
are usually expected: 


the investigator must read the questions, 
word for word 

the investigator must ask the questions 
in the precise order indicated 

the worker may not, in general, explain 
the meaning of any question or por- 
tion of a question 

the worker must wait a particular mini- 


mal time period before recording “no 
answer” to the query 


The reason for each of the points is clear. 
The formalized questionnaire attempts to 
ask a standardized series of questions, under 
comparable conditions, of a mass of respond- 
ents. Any time that the worker modifies 
a portion of the conditions, then the mass 
results have not been obtained under similar 
conditions. 

This goes so far that even the insertion 
or omission of a single word in a question 
may modify its entire meaning. The question, 
“Do you think that labor is, or is not justified 
in asking for a wage increase?” does not mean 
the same thing as, “Do you think that labor 
is, or is not justified in asking for a reasonable 
wage increase?” 

6. Remain neutral. Theoretically, the inter- 
viewer, in making the formalized interview, 
is merely a talking and recording machine. 
In actual practice this is not true. For the 
whole impression he creates upon the re- 
spondent can be expected to influence the 
replies obtained. The mere matter of rapport 
—which will be reflected in the degree to 
which answers are thought out—is influenced 
by the intangibles of appearance, manner, 
courtesy, etc. There is probably no inter- 
viewing situation in which the investigator 
himself, in some way, does not affect the 
replies. The thing to do is to attempt to keep 
such influence to a minimum. 

Less subtle is the indication, on part of 
the interviewer, that he expects a given 
reply. His manner, voice, or appearance may 
indicate this. In the worst-possible situation, 
his very emphasis upon the words in the 
question may give away his own viewpoint. 
Or, of course, he may modify the actual 
phrasing or sequence. 

Experiments have fairly clearly indicated, 
further, that we hear what we expect to hear! 
The truth of this assertion can be tested in 
almost any formalized questionnaire survey, 
where there will usually be some tendency 
for one worker’s comment replies to show a 
trend a bit different from those of another 
worker. And even in the short-answer ques- 
tion, experiments seem to indicate the definite 
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possibility of an investigator’s predispositions 
to influence the replies received. 

As in the case of completeness of observa- 
tion, this is an area in which the experimental 
evidence is still very sparse. A great deal 
more research work on the subject is indi- 
cated before any real generalizations are pos- 


sible. 


D. The Qualitative Interview 


The qualitative interview is a personal 
interview in which there is no set list of 
formal questions, but in which the inter- 
viewer uses a guide around which he attempts 
to get complete reaction from the respondent. 
The qualitative interview is different from 
other forms of research procedure in two 
ways—objectives and procedures. 

In way of objectives, the qualitative inter- 
view normally aims at a full and complete 
introspective record of each individual case, 
rather than a brief and quick statement on 
reaction. It tries to obtain qualitative infor- 
mation on motivations, patterns of thought, 
attitude and knowledge. What features of a 
product are important to the respondent? 
How does he come to single out just these? 
What is their meaning to him? How do ob- 
jects of the external world, products, ad- 
vertisements, etc. appear structured within 
his particular frame of reference? In which 
specific way is he influenced by them? The 
aim is to get unanticipated response as well 
as those foreseen; to obtain information that 
is spontaneous, extensive, personal and as 
specific as the purposes of the study may 
require. 

Instead of asking a respondent what color 
he prefers in his suits, whether he prefers 
single or double-breasted coats, the qualita- 
tive interview seeks to learn what clothes 
mean in his life, how much attention he 
devotes to his clothes, how they are related 
to his sex role, his status feelings, etc. Color 


% The qualitative interview is variously called the 
intensive interview, detailed interview, non-directive 
interview, depth interview, conversational interview, 
and informal interview. Each term emphasizes certain 
characteristics of the method. Since there is no standard 
terminology, the committee is referring to all of these 
types of interview as the “qualitative interview.” 


or style preferences are established in his 
broad context of personal associations and 
motivations. 

The major procedural difference lies, per- 
haps, within the flexibility of the qualitative 
interview. The qualitative interview attempts 
to reproduce the individual case; the other 
methods classify the not-too-far explored 
individual case under a given set of categories 
already determined at time of interview. 
In other forms of observation, responsibility 
for the value of the study lies largely with 
the designer of the form; in the qualitative 
interview, such responsibility is more than 
shared by the interviewer. 

The principal advantages and disad- 
vantages of the qualitative interview are: 


Advantages 


It probes for the further ramifications of 
any first reply to a question.... It 
sets the topic of investigation into 
the context of the individual personal- 
ity 

It is therefore of especial value in design- 
ing a subsequent short-answer ques- 
tionnaire form 

It is of particular value towards the end 
of a quantitative study, to clarify 
statistical relationships, or to provide 
meanings to deviate cases 


Disadvantages 


The investigator must receive highly 
intensive training 

There is additional possibility of investi- 
gator bias, because of the increased 
importance of the observer 

The cost per interview is extremely high 

It necessitates, because of cost, the use 
of small samples (thus it is impossible 
to compare the replies of small sub- 
samples) 

The procedure is slow 

It does not lend itself readily to standard 
statistical analysis. (Though responses 
can be, and often are, coded, tabu- 
lated and statistically analyzed in a 
satisfactory manner) 


The construction of a formal question- 
naire is superfluous in this system. Once a 
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good outline has been developed, the remain- 
der is up to the skill of the worker. That is 
why only two of the three topics will be 
discussed for the qualitative interview: the 
selection of material to be used in the study, 
and the methods followed by the investi- 
gator during the process of collecting the 
data. 


The Selection of Material to Be 
Used in the Study 


1. Choice of content material. While in 
general the same principles outlined earlier 
for choice of content material are applicable, 
they take on specific meaning in the case of 
the qualitative interview. The investigator 
works with a guide rather than a formal 
questionnaire form. Such a guide may vary 
from just an outline of major areas to be 
investigated, to a guide that provides key 
questions to be asked in standard fashion, 
as well as standard follow-up questions to 
probe the reply.” 

Whatever the type of guide, its prepara- 
tion is just as important as the design of a 
formal questionnaire. For a qualitative inter- 
view is not a means to have the respondent 
instead of the researcher, define the research 
problem. It only serves to have the respond- 
ent discuss and introspect upon the problem 
in terms of its personal relevancy. The guide, 
therefore, must contain the basic hypotheses 
which are to be tested in the study and must, 
minimally, indicate to the interviewer the 
type of questioning approach that he is to 
follow. Usually the guide is revised on the 
basis of the first few interviews. They are 
used to formulate the research problem more 
precisely and to improve on the kind of ques- 
tions which typically might provide good 
starting points for the various areas of in- 
vestigation. However, since not all these 
questions are prescribed in the usual guide, 
it is up to the interviewer as well as the 
questionnaire maker, that none of the general 
rules pertaining to the asking of questions 
are violated. | 

What then is the function of the guide, 

% This technique is used by the Survey Research 


Center of the University of Michigan (directed by 
Rensis Likert). 


one might ask? The guide is necessary to 
obtain comparable data from different inter- 
views. While it is true that each case is 
considered an end in itself, the results ob- 
tained from different respondents must be 
compared in order to permit any generaliza- 
tions. The interviews conducted along the 
same guide will, therefore, cover about the 
same range of aspects and will be pertinent 
to the same hypotheses, although the individ- 
ual interviews will differ in emphasis de- 
pending on the structure of each case. 

The qualitative interview differs not only 
because the choice of content material is, 
in part, up to the respondent and the inter- 
viewer questioning him. There is also a differ- 
ence in the scope of material covered in the 
qualitative interview. There is literally no 
limit to the range of the interview itself, as 
there usually is in other questioning pro- 
cedures. Once a person has been interested 
to start articulating his personal thoughts, 
experience shows that he will probably enjoy 
this activity and not object to the length of 
the interview. 

2. The sequence of the questions. Inasmuch 
as the guide is devised to help the respondent 
in his introspection, sound planning of the 
sequence of topics is of importance also in 
the case of the qualitative interview. Again, 
however, as in the case of choice of content 
material, there is not as rigid a prescription 
of sequence. 


Methods Followed by the Investi- 
gator During the Process 
of Interviewing 


The importance of this subject cannot be 
exaggerated for the qualitative approach. It 
is the process of interviewing that “makes” 
or “breaks” the value of the qualitative 
approach. The interviewer is probably the 
most important single element in the quali- 
tative approach; upon his efforts depends 
largely the worth of all of the interviews. 

1. Direct observation to the points of inquiry. 
In the case of the formalized questionnaire, 
the importance of the interviewer’s “sticking 
to the content” was emphasized. This is, 
of course, also true in the case of the quali- 
tative interview. And yet the instruction 
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means something quite different from the 
qualitative approach. 

For in the qualitative approach, while the 
guide is the outline around which the inter- 
view is built, it is really only the starting 
point for the joint exploration of the indi- 
vidual case by interviewer and respondent. 
The respondent needs to be given every 
opportunity to talk freely, but he must also 
be kept talking to the purpose of the inter- 
view. 

To accomplish a free flow of pertinent 
responses, the interviewer must be thorough- 
ly trained in the proper use of a flexible 
questioning procedure, that covers the guide 
topics while at the same time doing justice 
to the peculiarities of the individual case. It 
is dangerous, for example, if the interviewer 
clings too closely to the interview guide. 
This might invalidate the interview. The 
interviewer may, for example, introduce 
questions from the guide before it is clear 
from the preceding comments that the in- 
formant has in fact been concerned with the 
matter. Such a forcing of the topic leads to a 
break in the free flow of an interview. 

Or the investigator might cling too closely 
to the wording set up in the guide, rather than 
pursuing the specific implications of the 
respondent’s remarks. He might thereby miss 
elaboration of a response that is significant, 
though unanticipated in the outline. 

In conducting this type of flexible ques- 
tioning, it is of the utmost importance that 
the interviewer remain constantly on guard 
against offering “leading” ideas that will 
elicit particular types of response. Inter- 
viewers require unusually thorough training 
to avoid this unintentional directing of the 
respondent’s thought. Moreover, when the 
interviewer does inject an unlisted question, 
he should always make note of the question 
as well as the answer given to it. The reply 
alone, without the question, is often mis- 
leading. 

2. Direct subject’s thought to the points of 
inquiry. In the case of the qualitative inter- 
viewer, this admonition is of great impor- 
tance, although it takes on special meaning. 
The very heart of the intensive or qualitative 
interviewer is the use of probe questions. 


The qualitative interviewer typically uses 
follow-up questions to elaborate upon the 
particular responses already volunteered. The 
probes, while performing their function of 
securing spontaneous elaborations and expla- 
nations, however, must remain “non-lead- 
ing.” They seek further responses in the 
general area of the matter under inquiry, but 
at the same time they scrupulously avoid 
directing the respondent’s thinking to partic- 
ular alternatives regarding the point in 
question. 

Much of the success of the qualitative 
interview lies in the interviewer’s ingenuity 
and skill in asking the proper probe questions. 
The form they take depends upon the indi- 
vidual respondent’s answers, as well as upon 
the major emphasis of the inquiry. Some 
respondents need little help and are quite 
capable of exhausting a certain area without 
much aid from the interviewer. In other 
cases a great many follow-up questions are 
required. 

The purpose of the clarification or follow- 
up query in market research is to trace the 
“how” of the experience and behavior as 
related to a product, its advertising or one 
of the many other specific fields of inquiry 
covered in the scope of this field of research. 
Probing in market research, although similar 
in method, differs in objectives from the 
procedures used in counseling or psycho- 
analysis. In these fields, the object of the 
interview is the total personality and its 
cure. Consequently, “everything” said is of 
importance. The researcher in market re- 
search, however, does not have a therapeutic 
purpose. Nor is he interested in anything 
else but those personality aspects related to 
the topic of the investigation. When he re- 
searches why people read Time magazine, 
he will be satisfied to learn that the respond- 
ent does so because it gives him a sense of 
importance, a feeling as if he were “a busy 
executive.” He will not go on to investigate 
why the respondent needs to feel important, 
what other means he has to obtain such feel- 
ings, etc. 

In market research, the clarification or 
probe questions may go along any of these 
three distinct lines: 
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a. Why has a person performed a given 
act (such as reading Time, buying 
Pepsodent, reading “Sex Behavior in 
the Human Male?”’) 

b. What effects did exposure to a particu- 
lar stimulus (such as advertising) have 
upon the respondent? 

c. How ready-to-be-affected-by-a-given- 
stimulus is the respondent? 


(a) In probing why a certain act was per- 
formed, the interviewer (and the research 
director) has to think about clarification 
questions which cover influences, attributes 
and tendencies?”—that is, he has to help the 
respondent explore all types of reasons which 
might have been relevant. Moreover, on any 
point brought up in the interview, he has to 
obtain specific responses. He needs to learn 
not only that a package was bought because 
it was “pretty” but he has to specify this 
reason and find out just what is meant by 
this broadly descriptive term. In short, the 
reason-why interviewer will have to proceed 
somewhat like the district attorney who 
takes no answer at face value unless he has 
specified it and checked it against other 
possible alternatives. The ingenuity of the 
interviewer in this type of interview depends 
on his ability to raise the kind of questions 
which put the previous answer to the test. 

(b) In checking the effects that an ad- 
vertisement has had upon a respondent, the 
interviewer needs to obtain a description of 
the particular elements in the stimulus situa- 
tion which were effective. What specific pat- 
tern or configuration of contents was effective 
in the case of the particular respondent? 

In addition, the subjective meaning of the 
stimulus must be measured. Exactly what 
was the respondent’s reaction when he saw 
the advertisement or heard the radio com- 
mercial? Not merely that he “liked” or 
“disliked” it, but what personal context did 
it have, and how salient was the response. 
What prior experiences and dispositions of 
the respondent relate to his structuring of 
the stimulus situation? 

(c) And finally, in measuring the effects 


27 As discussed in various writings of Paul F, 
Lazarsfeld. 


of a stimulus situation, the clarification or 
follow-up questions must explore all of the 
ramifications of the response structure. It is 
particularly important here that the inter- 
viewer keeps on the alert for any clue or 
implication in order not to miss individual 
responses which were not anticipated by the 
guide. 

The study of predispositions to act or to 
be affected in a given way is more important 
in opinion or pure social research than in 
market research. Yet even in market re- 
search the predisposition to purchase a 
particular product, or to be affected by its 
advertising, is important. 

It is difficult to give any specific rules for 
the technique of follow-up questions on this 
topic. The interviewer will be helped in his 
investigation of individual predispositions if 
he is aware of the existence of broad psycho- 
logical, sociological and cultural predisposi- 
tions over and against those that might be 
idiosyncratic motivations. We know, for 
example, that the “psychological environ- 
ment” differs for children as compared with 
adults. Given the same stimulus, women will 
tend to select its human interest aspects 
while men will be more intrigued by its 
technical aspects. Similarly, the “role” con- 
text varies among different socio-economic 
groups. Membership in a particular cultural 
group, finally, is another factor known to 
determine predispositions in specified direc- 
tions. The interviewer opposite an individual 
case will be helped if he uses such general 
knowledge of types of predispositions as a 
hypothetical starting point for further in- 
quiry. 

3. Be complete in observation. One of the 
main differences between the formalized 
questionnaire and the qualitative interview 
is that in the latter, many of the questions 
are phrased by the interviewer, himself. 

This places a heavy responsibility upon the 
investigator. It is up to him, in order to 
provide the basis for an accurate interpreta- 
tion of remarks, not only to record “verba- 
tim” all of the comments made by the re- 
spondent, but to record the whole flow of the 
interview, including his own comments and 
queries. 
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Take the case of transition, as an example. 
It is one of the major purposes of a qualita- 
tive interview to cover the full range of 
pertinent data. The critical practical prob- 
lem is to effect the right transition from one 
topic to the next. 

It is generally preferable to have such 
transitions made by the respondent, himself. 
The topic discussed just previously in the 
interview may have been peripheral to the 
respondent’s feelings, and he may want to 
go on to one with greater significance. He 
may have exhausted what he had to say, and 
want to proceed with the discussion or he 
may seek to escape from an area because it is 
of emotional significance to him, and he is 
not yet ready to verbalize. The analyst needs 
to know about these various types of shift 
introduced by the subject. The interviewer 
needs to observe them for in cases where the 
respondent tries to escape from a topic, he 
will have to make a mental note that he has 
to return to the critical area at a later stage 
in the interview. 

Sometimes it will be necessary for the 
interviewer to bring about the transition 
himself. When the respondent does not go on 
talking spontaneously, when unstructured 
questions prove ineffective, the interviewer 
will have to use transitional queries. He may 
either take his cue from a preceding state- 
ment, adapting a remark of the respondent 
in such a way as to ease him into a new topic, 
or he may be able to revert to something that 
has been “‘mentioned” before. At times it 
will be impossible to bring up a new topic 
with the help of “‘cueing.” Such introduction 
of a new topic should be kept at a minimum 
because the question introduced in this man- 
ner may have little salience for the respond- 
ent. Answers induced in this way are difficult 
to evaluate. Brief comments on_ topics 
abruptly introduced do not necessarily reflect 
irrelevance; they may simply indicate that 
the interviewer, in his frantic desire to get 
the topic discussed, may have destroyed the 
atmosphere necessary for an interview. 

In short, it is important for the interviewer 
to observe and record everything that occurs 
during the course of the conversation in its 
empirical sequence. He certainly should never 


attempt to make the recorded comments 
more “sensible,” or omit the seemingly ir- 
relevant. 

4. Establish and maintain rapport. Of all 
of the methods of collecting information, 
the qualitative interview calls for the highest 
level of rapport between questioner and 
respondent. It is virtually impossible to ob- 
tain the kind or quantity of information from 
the respondent unless this high level of rap- 
port is established and maintained. 


In a study on preference for various 
types of food containers, for example, it 
was found that many women off-hand 
were convinced that they “didn’t pay 
much attention” to the kind of container 
a product came in. They bought the 
food rather than the container. In the 
course of a protracted qualitative inter- 
view, however, they usually discovered 
that they had very definite preferences 
for one type of container, and very 
marked psychological resistances to- 
wards others. Without establishment of 
complete rapport, it would not have been 
possible to have these women introspect 
upon matters that off-hand seemed ir- 
revelant to them. 


Sometimes it is necessary, in the quali- 
tative interview, to ask about matters which 
are embarrassing to the respondent. 


In a study of soap opera listening, the 
interviewer, after having learned that 
the respondent considered these stories 
helpful, had to find out exactly to what 
uses the information gleaned from the 
serials had been put. Sometimes these 
uses were rather embarrassing. For ex- 
ample, there was the woman who finally 
admitted that she had used the content 
of a soap opera verbatim to offer con- 
dolences to her bereaved sister at the 
grave of her nephew. 


In a study on the appeal of a child 
guidance program, it was found that a 
number of listeners were middle-aged 
spinsters. Without full rapport between 
interviewer and respondent, it would 
have been difficult to get these women 
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to say just what gratifications they ob- 
tained from listening to a program 
directed toward happy young mothers. 


The interviewer must realize that different 
types of respondents will react differently to 
the subject of the study, as well as to the 
interview situation, and the interviewer, 
himself. For some people an interview is a 
chance to talk with someone interested in the 
respondent’s reactions. For others, it means 
an intrusion into affairs considered rather 
private. For others, an interview is an an- 
noying interruption and a loss of time which 
would be better spent in dictating to the 
secretary, or in doing the laundry. The in- 
vestigator has to be alert to these different 
meanings of the interview situation, and be- 
have accordingly. The person of the inter- 
viewer will make a difference. The sex and 
socio-economic level may initially facilitate 
or handicap rapport. 

No generalizations are possible on the de- 
gree of rapport due to personality of the 
interviewer. Rapport dependent on subject- 
matter is probably related primarily to the 
extent and kind of taboos involved. Inter- 
rested silence or occasional encouragement to 
continue talking will usually suffice where no 
taboos are concerned. Where social taboos 
are concerned (as in a study of prejudices), 
some confessional statement of the inter- 
viewer in relation to another topic may be of 
aid. 

In some cases it is even necessary to an- 
tagonize the respondent into talking. In in- 
terviews concerning life insurance, it was 
found that respondents would not talk about 
a subject-matter such as death unless they 
were antagonized into it. 

Confessional statements and the antag- 
onizing of respondents must be carefully 
handled. They must be used as a consciously 
applied and recorded technique, rather than 
out of negligence or because of private in- 
clination on the part of the investigator. 

5. Remain neutral. Rapport must be estab- 
lished without introduction of interviewer 
bias, by comment or expression. The inter- 
viewer must make the respondent feel that 
he is an interested and friendly listener but 


he must avoid inserting his own sentiments 
on the topic of investigation. A qualitative 
interview takes only outwardly the form of 
a conversation. Actually, however, it is not 
a give and take between two equal partners, 
but the interviewer proceeds, rather, like the 
skillful photographer who stimulates a 
“natural” situation in order to obtain the 
best, that is, most life-like picture of his 
subject. 

The injection of his own sentiments can be 
avoided by self-discipline and training. 
Questions put to the interviewer by the re- 
spondent are best handled by countering the 
question with a question, thus converting its 
implied content into a cue for further dis- 
cussion. 


When the respondents to a study about 
a radio show were asked, “What com- 
pany or product put this show on the 
air?”, one of them asked, “Was it 
Lucky Strike?” 


The interviewer countered with, “You 
mean it wasn’t clear whether the spon- 
sor was Lucky Strike?” 


It was possible thereby to throw the 
question back at the respondent, with- 
out appearing to be uncommunicative. 


If the interviewer should possibly yield to 
an expression of his own opinions in any way, 
the procedural error should at least be re- 
corded in the interview, so that the analyst 
will not be led to the wrong conclusions. 


E. The Observation Study 


The observation study may take one or 
more of several forms. It may take the form 
of measuring personal characteristics (sex, 
age, economic level). It may be an observa- 
tion of what the person does (how he drives 
his car, conducts his shopping, etc.). It may 
be an observation of what he owns (maga- 
zines, telephone, branded items). 

The method of observing may be either 
personal or impersonal. In the former situa- 
tion there is an observer (investigator) who 
records the information; in the latter case the 
material is recorded mechanically (the pro- 
gram analyzer, the Nielsen Audimeter, radar 
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techniques for measuring listening habits, 
etc.). The present discussion is concerned 
only with personal methods of observation, 
since it is only these that involve the use of 
an observer.”® 

In a broad sense, it is impossible to list 
any advantages and disadvantages of the 
observation method. The reason is that it is 
so seldom an end in itself; it is almost invari- 
ably used in connection with some other 
technique (the formalized questionnaire, the 
qualitative interview, in particular). Its 
strong points and limitations are more 
closely related to the method with which it 
is affliated than to observation alone. 

The uses of observed material fall within 
two broad classes: primary data, and corol- 
lary data. 

Where the observed data are primary 
data, they are an end in themselves. In this 
situation, the study is built around the ob- 
servation. How many people passed a given 
point? What is the route taken on a shopping 
trip by the typical woman shopper? What is 
the average procedure through which a 
customer and clerk go in the purchase of a 
woman’s corset? How many persons have 
looked at a given billboard? What brands of 
various commodities does the typical woman 
have on stock in her kitchen and pantry? 

Where the observed data are secondary 
data, they are collected principally to aid in 
the interpretation of material collected in 
connection with another approach. This is 
true, for instance, in the recording of age, 
sex, economic group and similar character- 
istics in the case of any personal interview, 
whether of the formalized questionnaire or 
qualitative interview types. 

It should be mentioned that there are 
typically two distinct types of observation: 
objective and subjective. The former is of 
the traffic type—nothing more than a count- 
ing and recording of the number of indi- 
viduals (or other unit of measurement) who 
passed a given point (or entered a particular 


8 Tn fact, the nature of the material and the recording 
form are most frequently dictated by the nature of the 
mechanical device itself; thus there is additional reason 
why the subject does not belong in the present dis- 
cussion. 


store, or performed some other activity). 
There is no judgment at all required, but 
merely an enumeration. 


How many vehicles passed point X in 
each direction during a given time 
period? What brands of various com- 
modities did Mrs. Jones have on her 
shelf during the day of interview? How 
many public transportation trips did 
various members of the Smith family 
make in the last 24 hours, and where did 
they go? 


In the case of the subjective observation, 
some degree of observer judgment is needed 


to fill in the blank. 


How old is the respondent? This is 
usually a matter of estimate. And what 
about economic level? Where the so- 
called “standard of living” is applied, 
this too, is a matter of investigator 
judgment. 


Regardless of whether the observation is 
objective or subjective, there is no question- 
naire as such prepared. The form for record- 
ing of the data is a record form. Thus the 
three major topics to be discussed for the 
observation procedure are: the selection of 
material to be used in the study, the con- 
struction of the record form, and the methods 
followed by the investigator during the proc- 
ess of collecting the data. 


Selection of Material to Be Used 
in the Study 


1. Choice of content material. In the case of 
the observation study there are really only 
two content problems: is it something that 
can be observed (i.e. possession of particular 
commodities, characteristics, or behavior), 
and how pertinent is it to the problem? If the 
answer to both these questions indicated 
that the item should be included in a study 
of observation, there is no further problem 
about what content material should be in- 
cluded. 

2. The alternatives offered. Whether or not 
alternatives are listed on the record sheet 
will depend upon the nature of the observa- 
tion. If the listing is a simple count, there 
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may or may not be alternatives, depending 
upon the variety of possibilities. If the listing 
is a count by classifications, then it is en- 
tirely possible that the alternatives will be 
listed. It is also possible and likely that if 
each individual is a series of observations in 
himself, the possibilities of action will be 
categorized in order to simplify the pro- 
cedure. 

Of course, the nature and order of alter- 
natives offered is not nearly so important in 
the observation study as in the questioning 
study. The interviewer should be much less 
likely to be influenced by such artifacts than 
is the respondent. 

Yet we should be realistic. An observer 
will follow his instructions, biased as they 
may be, if he is being paid for it. All of which 
means that it is still important to list com- 
plete alternatives (where alternatives are 
listed), and to be certain that the worker is 
instructed to add categories if those listed do 
not take care of all possibilities as they occur. 

3. The sequence of the items.* This point 
refers to the logic of the listings. As will be 
shown later, the items to be recorded, if 
behavioristic in nature, should certainly fol- 
low the chronological sequence of the action. 
If the items being observed are, for instance, 
commodity brands in the pantry, then there 
should be some categorization of com- 
modities which makes it simpler to observe 
and record, such as “canned vegetables,” 
“canned fruits,” “canned meats,” “‘canned 
soups,” “flour,” “packaged desserts,” 
“bottled drinks,”’ etc. 


Construction of the Data Form 


The form used for recording of the ob- 
servations must be clear and logical. It must 
be realistic. 

1. Clarity. Obviously the record form for 
observation must be clear for the investi- 
gator. Without this characteristic, the ob- 
server cannot possibly do a good job. Not 


29 Where only one item is to be observed (such as the 
number of persons passing a given point) there is no 
problem of sequence of items. 


only must the phrasing of the item of ob- 
servation be perfectly clear, but there are 
other aspects of clarity that are fully as 
important. 

The criterion on which the observation is 
to be made must be clearly indicated. It is 
not uncommon for an item in an observation 
form for shopping to state, “Did the cus- 
tomer show annoyance? Did the clerk delay 
in serving the customer?” 

The natural problem is to define terms. 
What is annoyance? And what is delay? 
There must be concrete provisions for the 
standard judgment of alternative action. No 
investigator should ever be permitted to 
jump to his own conclusion on a classifica- 
tion. It is invariably up to the research or- 
ganization to set the standards of classifica- 
tion for all workers. And this subject very 
naturally falls under the heading of “clarity.” 

2. Logic. Wherever there is more than a 
single observation to be made of a single 
case, then the issue of a logical listing of 
multiple observations becomes important. 
As previously explained, if this is a study of 
behavior, then the observations should follow 
in the order of experience of the individual 
being observed. If it is a matter of brand ob- 
servation, or some other type of observation 
which is other than chronological, then 
another system of logical sequence of obser- 
vation must be developed for ease and ac- 
curacy. Since this point has already been dis- 
cussed, it will not be further examined here. 

3- Realism. Any content item included in 
an observation study must be realistic, and 
down-to-earth. Any measure of observation 
is meaningless unless it is specific. People do 
not, in general, react in an over-all way. 
Thus it would be absolutely ridiculous to in- 
clude, as an item of observation: “Is this per- 
son an economic royalist, a labor radical, or 
something in between?” There are too few of 
us (fortunately!) who fall definitely and 
finally into one or the other of the two cate- 
gories. The question isn’t whether we are 
Democratic or Republican, but whether we 
are going to vote for the Democratic or 
Republican candidate in the next national 
election. 
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Methods Followed by the Investigator 
During the Process of Collecting 
the Data 


The principles that the observer must fol- 
low in the observation technique are similar 
to those for any questioning procedure, with 
two exceptions: there is no need to obtain 
and maintain rapport,*° and there is no need 
to direct the respondent’s thoughts. Other 
than that, the investigator must follow 
closely the observation procedure outlined, 
he must be complete in his observation, and 
he must remain neutral. 

1. Direct observations only to the points of 
inquiry. The sense of this statement is quite 
clear. It is only through direction of the ob- 
servation that the investigator can perform 
the job for which he has been employed. 

If, for instance, the observer is to make a 
record of exactly what happens during a 
shopping expedition, it is utterly pointless to 
note the color of the woman’s hair and eyes, 
the color and style of her coat, and the 
number of steps she took before she entered 
the particular store. The observations must 
be pertinent to the subject of inquiry; other 
observations are normally of little value. 
The observations must be directed. 

2. The investigator must follow the obser- 
vation procedure outlined. Without the 
worker’s following this admonition in com- 
plece detail, there is no opportunity for 
standard reporting and interpreting. It is 
the only means for the mass observation of 
cases. 

3. The investigator must be complete in his 
observation. There is only one possible type 
of observation error in this connection—the 


3° Except where the observation procedure is com- 
bined with the questioning procedure, as in the case of 
the pantry inventory. Here, the first step is to obtain 
rapport, 


possibility that the investigator will miss one 
or more items that ought to have been re- 
corded. 

How serious is this? 

The question is impossible to answer. If 
the observer is recording the volume of 
traffic, then the seriousness of the error will 
depend on its size and bias. On the other 
hand, if the incomplete observation is in con- 
nection with some aspects of the observation 
of a number of individual cases (i.e. a fairly 
detailed record on a small number of people), 
then the omission of a few items per case 
may not be nearly so serious. 

About the only comment to make is this: 
the really good investigator should have an 
extremely small number of incomplete 
observations. 

4. The investigator must remain neutral. 
Such a principle may seem utterly ridiculous 
in the case of “observation.” It would be 
expected that an observer would see what 
had happened, and not what he might like to 
see. 

Psychological and sociological experiments 
show that this is nothing more than an opti- 
mistic hope, at least in the case of human 
behavior. One of the writers is reminded of 
an experiment in which the lecturer sug- 
gested that a particular result was to be ex- 
pected. When the writer carried it out with 
himself as the subject, he obtained precisely 
that result. Much to his chagrin, he dis- 
covered that the extensive literature on the 
subject was entirely opposite to his own 
result! 

All of which emphasizes the importance of 
remaining neutral, even when an observation 
appears to be entirely a matter of objectiv- 
ity. And the importance of remaining 
neutral in the case of a subjective judgment 
on observation can readily be seen. 
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Marketing Notes 


PRICE DIFFERENCES FOR IDENTICAL ITEMS IN CHAIN, 
VOLUNTARY GROUP, AND INDEPENDENT 
GROCERY STORES 


HE prices of forty nationally known 

manufacturers’ brands of grocery 
store products averaged 4 per cent lower 
in six regular chain stores than in forty- 
two independent stores, according to 
findings in a study conducted on Novem- 
ber 9, 1948, in West Allis, Wisconsin.! 

In ten I.G.A. (Independent Grocers Al- 
liance) voluntary chain stores in the com- 
munity, the average price for the forty 
brands was found to be almost identical 
to that of the regular chains—3.9 per 
cent below the independents’ average. 
In nine A.G. (Associated Grocers) vol- 
untary chain stores (affiliated with Na- 
tional Retailer Owned Grocers Alliance), 
the same brands averaged 1.4 per cent 
lower in price than in the independent 
stores. The findings are given in detail in 
Table 1. 

A comparison of these findings with 
those secured in earlier studies of similar 
nature suggests that, if price behavior in 
West Allis is comparable to that in 
other areas, the regular chains’ price 
advantage is markedly less, percentage- 
wise, than it was during the ’thirties.? 


1 An industrial suburb of Milwaukee, its population 
is 40,000; its stores attract trade from surrounding areas. 
Three of the regular chain stores are supermarkets; all 
three carried all forty of the items upon which this re- 
port is based. 

2 For a condensed tabulation of a number of these 
earlier studies see Edward A. Duddy, and David A. 
Revzan, Marketing, an Institutional Approach (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947), p. 209. 

3 Typical retail margins for a long list of grocery 
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The West Allis study shows that 
grocers belonging to a well-organized 
voluntary chain group can price widely- 
demanded brands competitively with the 
regular chain stores and thrive (the 
writer has seen operating statements for 
five of the I.G.A. voluntary chain 
stores in the surveyed area; they all 
show adequate net profits). 

For given items, highest versus lowest 
prices varied greatly. The lowest price 
for Arm & Hammer baking soda was 
55.5 per cent below the highest price; for 
Hills Bros. coffee the difference was 8.5 
per cent. Averaged for all forty items, 
the lowest individual store prices were 
24.6 per cent below the highest. 

Most of the wide variations in price 
were observed on items which typically 
bear retail margins of 20 per cent or more. 
Pari passu, most of the smaller price 
variations occurred on items which 
usually bear less than 20 per cent retail 
margin.® 

Several instances occur in which the 
regular chain or voluntary group aver- 
age price for a brand is approximately 
the same as, or higher than, the inde- 
pendents’ average price. Examples for 
the regular chains are ammonia, baking 
powder and coffee; examples for the 
I.G.A. group are catsup, coffee and tea; 


store items are given in Facts in food and grocery dis- 
tribution as of January, 1948 (published by the Progres- 
sive Grocer), p. 17. 

* None of the forty brands surveyed is fair traded in 
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TasLe 1.—Price Dirrerences ror 40 Leapinc BranpDeD Propucts 1n CHAIN AND INDEPENDENT 
Grocery Stores 1n West Attts, Wisconsin, NoveMBER 9, 1948 


Per Cent by Which Regular 
and Voluntary Chains’ 
Lowest Average Prices Are 
Number Highest Unit Below Independents’** 
Item* (¢) Below IGA. 
Highest to 
to Indep to 
Indep. ‘Indep. 
Grand averages** 56.2 28.9 24.6 4-0 3-9 1.4 
Ammonia, Little Bo-Peep, 1-qt. btle. 59 25.0 24.0 0.0 4-3 3.0 
Baking powder, Calumet, 16-oz. tin 45 23.0 21.7 +0.3 3-3 3-5 
Baking soda, Arm & Hammer, 8-0z. box 49 9.0 55.5 0.9 9-7 7.1 
Bleaching fluid, Hilex, 1-qt. btle. 52 23.0 26.1 +0.3 1.5 +7.1 
Candy, Hershey, small bar 64 5.0 16.0 11.5 8.7 +1.1 
Catsup, Heinz, 14-0z. btle. 50 29.0 20.7 5.4 +2.3 +1.4 
Cereal, Cheerios, 7-0z. box 65 19.0 21.0 2.5 3-5 1.1 
Cereal, Cream of Wheat, 14-0z. box 40 26.0 34.6 6.4 6.8 5.9 
Cereal, Kellogg’s. Corn Flakes, 13-0z. box 58 21.0 33-3 1.3 3.8 4-9 
Cereal, Kellogg’s Rice Crispies, 54-02. box 61 19.0 26.3 5.9 6.8 2.5 
Cereal, Quick Quaker Oats, 20-0z. box 62 19.0 15.8 7.9 8.6 2.5 
Cereal, Wheaties, 8-0z. box 57 23.0 34.8 3-5 5-7 4-5 
Cheese products, Pabstette, 64-oz. ctn. 64 35.0 25.7 1.7 2.1 +1.2 
Chocolate unsweetened, Bakers, 8-oz. bar 42 45.0 22.2 4-4 1.7 2.0 
Cigarettes, Lucky Strike, pkg. of 20 65 20.0 17.5 4-9 2.2 2.4 
Cleanser, Old Dutch, 14-02. box 60 13.0 30.8 +0.3 3:0 +0.8 
Cleanser, Kitchen, 13-0z. box 62 11.0 39.1 3.0 0.7 3-5 
Coffee, reg. grind, Hills Bros., 1-lb. tin 63 $9.0 8.5 1.9 0.0 +o0.2 
Coffee, instant, Nescafe, 4-0z. jar 56 49.0 16.3 4-4 1.9 +0.4 
Corn syrup, Karo Blue Label, pt. btle. 60 26.0 34.6 5-7 4-5 3-4 
Corned beef hash, Broadcast, 16-oz. tin 55 39.0 25.6 7.0 6.7 2.6 
Crackers, round, Ritz, 1-lb. box 50 39.0 30.8 2.9 2.2 2.9 
Dessert powder, Jello, 3-0z. box 65 9-7 20.6 4.8 2.5 c.2 
Flour, all purpose, Pillsbury, 5-lb. bag 59 53.0 15.1 0.7 0.8 +1.5 
Luncheon meat, Spam, 12-02, tin 40 55.0 10.9 1.5 2.3 +3.6 
Mayonnaise, Kraft, 8-oz. jar . 50 33-0 30.3 2.8 +2.8 +1.0 
Milk, condensed, Carnation, 144-0z. tin 57 17.5 20.0 6.4 3-8 +2.9 
Peanut butter, Creamy, Skippy, 1-lb. jar 51 47.0 17.0 6.0 6.8 O.1 
Pork & beans, Campbell’s, 1-lb. tin 63 19.0 34.2 §.1 6.2 1.4 
Salad oil, Wesson, pt. btle. 45 55.0 20.0 4:5 4-7 +3.6 
Salt, iodized, Morton’s, 26-oz. ctn. 61 10.0 10.0 6.7 5.5 1.6 
Shortening, veg., Crisco, 1-lb. tin 54 $2.0 21.5 4-5 5.1 3-9 
Soap, Ivory, medium bar 58 14.0 28.6 5.2 5.3 0.6 
Soap, Lux, hand bar 60 15.0 33-3 9-3 9-3 4-3 
Soap, Oxydol, 24-0z. box 65 39.0 12.8 1.4 1.8 1.7 
Soap, Palmolive, hand bar 61 12.5 28.0 7.2 6.7 1.6 
Soap, synthetic, Dreft, 11-0z. box 64 39.0 25.6 4-7 4-2 3.2 
Soup, tomato, Campbell’s 10$-o0z. tin 61 14.0 30.0 5.4 6.0 3.8 
Sugar, granulated cane, Domino, 5-lb. bag 57 54.0 16.1 4.8 4-2 0.9 
Tea, black, Lipton’s, 4-0z. ctn. 43 39.0 28.2 +1.2 0.0 6.5 


* The following set of figures give, by type of store, the 
total number in West Allis, the number surveyed, and 
the average and minimum numbers offering any one 
item respectively: regular chain, 7.6, 5.4, 3; I.G.A. 
voluntary chain, 10, 10, 8.7, 7; Associated Grocers 


voluntary chain, 9, 9, 8, 6; independent stores, 61, 42, 
34.2, 19. 

#* All averages are simple arithmetic means. The plus 
signs (+) in the last three columns indicate chain aver- 
age above independent average. 
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the respective chains are known to push 
aggressively their own brands of these 
items. It seems a reasonable conclusion 
that chain management follows, at least 
to some extent, a policy of pricing man- 
ufacturers’ brands of items which are 
also carried under distributors’ brands, 
relatively higher than they price other 
manufacturers’ brands, thereby making 
the prices of their own brands appear 
more attractive than would be the case 
if the competing producer brands were 
priced well below the typical price 
charged by independents. 

A comparison of average prices 
charged (for the forty brands studied) 
by twenty-eight independent stores offer- 
ing clerk service with average prices 
charged by fourteen independent stores 
not offering clerk service reveals that the 
price average for the latter group is 1.7 
per cent below the average for the former. 
Conceivably, of course, part or all of this 
observed average difference may be a re- 
sultant of forces not measured in this 
survey. It is comforting, however, to get 
findings which conform to logical expec- 
tations. (The item-by-item comparison 
for the two groups of independents is, 
for brevity, omitted.) 

Some producers are still doing a much 
better job of getting distribution for 
their merchandise than others. The 
number of stores offering the various 
brands ranged from 65 (or 97 per cent of 
those surveyed) to 40 (or 60 per cent) 


West Allis. Wisconsin statute requires that retail prices 
must be, ordinarily, 6 per cent above invoice cost (or 8 
per cent if purchased direct from a manufacturer), plus 
inbound transportation and cartage if paid by the re- 
tailer. 


The average distribution was 56.2 stores 
(or 84 per cent). 


Nore on METHODOLOGY 


Fifty-eight senior students in two 
sections of the marketing research class 
helped to collect and (or) tabulate the 
data. A two-year old route list was 
brought up to date through field work. 

Only one of seven regular chain stores, 
a small clerk-service operation, refused 
to cooperate. All nineteen voluntary 
chain stores were surveyed. Forty-five 
of the existing sixty-seven independents 
were visited (every third one on the 
route list was “‘skipped”’) with a yield 
of forty-two usable price schedules. 
In many stores, of course, prices had to 
be secured orally—but recording direct 
from prices marked on packages was 
accomplished wherever prices were so 
marked. The field workers visited stores 
in pairs. A check on 20 per cent of the 
stores, within two days of the survey, 
revealed no “irregularities” on the part 
of the interviewers. 

More than fifty items were on the 
schedules; forty were widely-enough dis- 
tributed to warrant final tabulation. 

Biases due to the design of the survey 
seem somewhat favorable, on balance, 
to the independents. 

H. Oakes 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


5 Even in a period of great prosperity, turnover of 
grocery stores and ownership remains high—nine dele- 
tions, four additions and eleven ownership changes were 
made in the list of ninety-two stores, 
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SOME PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF PRECISION SAMPLING 


Eprror’s Note: At the time this note was written the 
author was President of A. 8. Bennett Associates. He is 
now a marketing consultant with the firm of McKinsey & 
Company. 


| in the subject of “area” 
“probability” or “precision” sam- 
pling has been at a high pitch in recent 
years. Granting the superiority of pre- 
cision sampling (a term I prefer to use) 
over the older “quota” sampling meth- 
ods for certain applications, many re- 
search men have been foiled in their at- 
tempts to find a practical method of 


applying precision sampling to com- 


mercial research problems. Is precision 
sampling practical for commercial re- 
search work? What compromises can be 
made between pure probability sampling 
theory and the practical limitations of 
time and cost which are typical of com- 
mercial studies? 

Questions of this nature are answered 
in the following discussion, which is 
based on experiences in executing a na- 
tional precision sample which the author 
designed for a survey of the men’s shirt 
market, and which is described here 
with the permission of the client, Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., Inc. 

At the close of the war, Cluett, Pea- 
body & Company, Inc., makers of Ar- 
row shirts, realized that the period 
after World War II, like World War I, 
might find some radical changes in atti- 
tudes toward men’s shirts. In 1946 
Cluett, Peabody & Company, Inc., en- 
gaged A. S. Bennett Associates to make 
a national survey of the men’s shirt 
market. At the outset it appeared that 
this was a study which should be 
conducted by precision, or probability, 
sampling methods. First, the man’s 


shirt is a product which is universally 
used by the male population of the 
United States. Secondly, it was desirable 
to include all segments of the population 


so that results could be expanded na- 
tionally. In the third place, since some 
important management decisions would 
be influenced by the results, it was im- 
portant to have as high a degree of pre- 
cision as could be obtained within rea- 
sonable limits of cost. 


SELECTION OF PRIMARY 
SAMPLING UNITs 


The first step is the selection of pri- 
mary sampling units or the cities and 
counties from which smaller sampling 
units are to be drawn. The use of valid 
methods in selecting the primary sam- 
pling units is important since all further 
work will be done in these cites and 
counties. Since the type of sampling 
materials available and the methods used 
differ widely between urban and rural 
sampling, these will be discussed sepa 
rately. 


UrBAN SAMPLING PROCEDURES 


One method of selecting urban primary 
sampling units is to stratify by size of 
city within each geographic section, mak- 
ing a random or systematic selection of 
cities within these strata. For example, 
all urban places in New England could 
be arrayed in order of size. Starting with 
the largest city, a cluster of households 
(or individuals) would be designated at 
certain intervals (such as 10 for each 
100,000 population). This method would 
insure the inclusion of every city over 
100,000 population. Also, this method 
would turn up, at random, a large 
number of towns in the 2,500 to 10,000 
population group. No commercial or- 
ganization, not even the United States 
Government, has experienced and skilled 
interviewers available in each of the 
thousands of small towns that have an 
opportunity to turn up in the sample. 
This is by no means an insurmountable 
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obstacle. One way of insuring competent 
interviewers in these small towns is to 
travel interviewers from nearby com- 
munities. This, of course, adds consider- 
ably to the cost. An alternative method 
is to hire and train interviewers in each 
of the small towns selected at random. 
Any commercial organization that has 
hired and trained a couple of thousand 
local interviewers throughout the coun- 
try can train a couple of hundred more 
for a particular assignment. Again, of 
course, this adds considerably to the 
cost. Furthermore, a town of under 
10,000 population may fail to yield any 
competent interviewers. Should a less 
competent interviewer be used in such a 
case, or should another town of similar 
size and having similar characteristics be 
substituted? Some of the more ardent 
sampling “‘purists” may raise their hands 
in horror at such a thought. However, 
the author maintains that there never 
has been, and probably never will be 
such a thing as a 100 per cent pure 
probability sample. 

In commercial and opinion research 
work there are many studies which lend 
themselves to some modifications of 
precision sampling without incurring the 
high costs of a 99 44/100 per cent pure 
probability sample. 

One modification is to select the cities 
by quota-control methods and to use 
precision sampling within the cities. By 
this procedure, cities are selected which 
when taken together, conform to na- 
tional specifications of population or 
family distribution by size, geographic 
location, nativity, and race, buying 
power, type of industry, etc. Since up- 
to-date statistics on many of these 
factors are available for cities, a sample 
of cities can be selected which is repre- 
sentative and highly satisfactory for the 
purposes of the particular study. Quota- 
control selection of cities in such situa- 


tions is not to save time in selecting the 
cities. This is a minor consideration. As 
has been pointed out, the quality of 
field work may be higher and the cost 
lower if the research organization can 
select trained field personnel already 
available in small towns rather than 
travel personnel or train raw recruits in 
towns selected by random means. This, 
of course, presupposes a large and well- 
dispersed field force already available. 
The mere selection of towns on the basis 
of convenience from a limited list of 
available workers and without thorough 
checking is open to biases which could 
seriously affect the results of the study. 
On certain types of studies the selection 
of cites by judgment methods is almost 
a must. For example, the sponsor may 
wish to restrict the survey to certain 
cities where he has good distribution or 
where test advertising campaigns have 
been run. In such cases all of the ad- 
vantages of precision sampling within 
the selected cities can be obtained with- 
out the wastefulness of going into mar- 
kets having little or no distribution of 
the product being studied. 

The foregoing discussion should not be 
construed as an attempt to minimize the 
importance of the use of proper methods 
in the selection of cities. This is most 
important, whether by probability or 
quota methods. In my opinion, however, 
the greatest opportunity for improving 
the degree of precision lies within the 
cities rather than in the selection of the 
cities themselves. As previously pointed 
out, fairly up-to date and reliable data 
are available with which to select a 
nationally representative list of cities. 
Quota sampling falls down when an in- ° 
terviewer in Oshkosh or Oskaloosa is 
asked to get so many interviews in such- 
and-such economic groups. How can 
anyone sitting behind a desk in New 
York, Chicago, or Washington establish 
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economic or other quotas which will fit 
a hundred different cities across the 
country ? How can we define an economic 
group in such general terms as “‘the 
people who have all the necessities and 
most of the luxeries” and hope to get a 
representative distribution? Further- 
more, how can we expect interviewers 
from different sections of the country 
with different backgrounds to make com- 
parable judgments? Precision sampling 
eliminates the necessity for judgment 
on the part of the interviewer as to whom 
to interview, which is one of the largest 
potential sources of error in consumer 
research work. 


Intra-Citry SampLinc MeEtTuHops 


In selecting families or individuals 
within cities, we have evolved a variety 
of methods to suit varying conditions. 
An explanation of some of these methods 
follows. 


Block Selection 


In cities over 50,000 the Bureau of the 
Census has done much of the basic 
groundwork. Most research people are 
familiar with the supplement to the 1940 
Census of housing containing “block area 
statistics.” The census has designated 
each block with a number and shows 
each block on a map. While there may 
have been considerable change within 
the blocks, there has been relatively 
little change in the number of blocks 
themselves. 

There are various methods of selecting 
blocks and dwelling units within blocks. 
One method which has been used suc- 
cessfully is to select every Nth block, 
with equal probability, and then to 
sample dwelling units within the selected 
blocks with probability proportionate to 
to the number of dwelling units in each 
block. 

In large metropolitan areas a random 


selection was first made of census tracts, 
with blocks selected within these census 
tracts. In cities under 50,000 it is neces- 
sary to do much of the basic groundwork 
which the Bureau of the Census has pro- 
vided in larger cities. This means obtain- 
ing an up-to-date street map of the city 
and designating each and every block 
with a number. This requires a magnify- 
ing glass, a sharp pencil, and infinite pa- 
tience. Having numbered the blocks, a 
systematic selection of every Nth block 
is made. 


Selection of Dwelling Units within Blocks 


We now have a selection of blocks in 
cities of all sizes. (A block is a residential 
area bounded by four, or sometimes 
three, streets. It includes only those 
structures on the inner side of the street.) 

How do we go about selecting the 
particular families or individuals to be 
interviewed? The first step in this process 
is to send interviewers to these blocks to 
make a precount of the dwelling units. 
This count is given in the last census, 
but the data are now close to ten years 
old. Hence, we are bringing the 1940 
census up to date. Interviewers simply 
walk around and count the dwelling 
units, taking particular note of multiple 
family dwellings, back alley dwellings, 
etc. In the case of apartment houses, the 
interviewer counts the mail boxes or 
makes an inquiry of the superintendent 
regarding the number of dwelling units. 
At this point we are merely establishing 
the size of our reduced sample. 

Interviewers then send into head- 
quarters a routing sheet showing the 
number of dwelling units for each of the 
selected blocks. For example, in one 
particular city we came up with a 
selection of 43 city blocks. By the inter- 

viewer precount, these 43 blocks con- 
tained 1,208 dwelling units. If the speci- 
fications call for 200 interviews in this 
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city, as its proportionate national share, 
the interval is every 6th dwelling unit. 
If 400 is the sample desired, the interval 
is every 3rd dwelling unit. 


Prelisting 


The next step is to secure, in as many 
cases as possible, the actual name and 
address of each householder who is to be 
interviewed. This can be done at the 
time the count of dwelling units is made 
by listing the house or apartment num- 
ber of each dwelling unit. In those cities 
having a recent city directory the names 
of householders as well as the street and 
number can be prelisted without the 
necessity of visiting the sample blocks. 
While prelisting is not absolutely es- 
sential, it is the ideal in precision sam- 
pling. The interviewer has a definite name 
and address to call on. It makes the job 
easier if she can go to the door and say, 
“Good morning, are you Mrs. Brown?” 
If the answer should be, “‘No, Mrs. 
Brown lives up on the third floor,” the 
interviewer can then proceed to the 
right party. If Mrs. Brown has moved 
away, the new occupant is interviewed. 
The fact that the interviewer knows the 
name of the former occupant, however, 
helps as a conversation opener. 


What to Do If Occupant Is Not Home 


When no qualified respondent is at 
home at the time of the interview, a 
question arises as to whether the people 
found at home are sufficiently different 
from the not-at-homes to have a biasing 
effect on the survey. This depends on 
the subject matter. On some surveys it 
might be very serious, on others, not so 
serious. In any event the study will be 
better if this source of bias is minimized. 

There are a number of different tech- 
niques used for the not-at-home group. 
Here is the system we use. We believe 
it pays the highest dividends of the vari- 


ous methods considered. Each respond. 
ent has been previously listed on a 
“3x5” card. If the first call results in a 
“not home” the interviewer notes this 
on the card with the date. No alternate 
family can be substituted until an 
evening or Saturday call-back is made. I 
am firmly convinced that it is not how 
many call-backs you make, but when you 
make them that results in finding people 
at home. If an evening or Saturday call- 
back fails to find the original family at 
home, the interviewer may then substi- 
tute the alternate. Now, it is quite im- 
portant that the alternate also be a 
specified name and address rather than 
someone selected according to the inter- 
viewer’s judgment. We generally select 
the family next door as the alternate, 
and in most cases this family is in the 
same socio-economic group. 


Rural Sampling 


Many practitioners in the marketing 
and opinion research fields who have 
slighted rural interviews because of in- 
convenience and cost are finally coming 
to realize that America does not stop 
at the line of 2,500 population. Area 
sampling has made rural interviewing 
practical and precise, and many people 
are discovering that it is not as costly as 
they had believed. 

Our rural sample was set up as follows: 
(1) Some 3,000 non-metropolitan counties 
were stratified by the 8 major types of 
farming areas. (2) About 50 counties 
were selected at random within the 
strata. (3) County highway maps show- 
ing the actual location of farm and rural 
non-farm dwellings were obtained. (4) 
Each county was divided into thousands 
of tiny areas, and every one of these 
areas designated. (5) A random selection 
was then made of the areas (6) Inter- 
viewers were then given copies of maps 
together with directions showing exactly 
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where interviews were to be taken. 
While precision sampling is sometimes 
referred to as a process in which judg- 
ment is ruled out in the selection of 
respondents, I can think of no field of 
marketing or opinion research which re- 
quires over-all seasoned judgment more 
than the sampling process. The commer- 
cial or opinion research organization is 
generally working within a limited budg- 
et of both money and time. It becomes 
a matter of judgment as to how much of 
that budget should be directed against 


questionnaire preparation, pretesting, 
sample design, quantity, depth and 
quality of field interviewing, tabulation, 
analysis interpretation, and presenta- 
tion. Judgment must be exercised every 
step of the way to insure the highest 
degree of dependability for the lowest 
expenditure of time and money. 


Russe.u H. 
McKinsey & Company 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 77, 
New York 


COMPETITION AMONG TYPES OF RETAILERS 
IN SELLING THE SAME COMMODITY 


OMPETITION among different dealer 
E types in the sale of similar com- 
modities is not a new phenomenon. In 
1931, one writer called attention to 
“the increasing obliteration of recog- 
nized channels of distribution.” ““Now,” 
he said, ‘we find that [the] picture is 
becoming more and more confused. It is 
an era of scrambled merchandising. 
Grocery stores sell cigarettes; drug 
stores sell grocery products; and tobacco 
stores sell razor blades. Grocery stores 
are on the way to becoming food depart- 
ment stores; department stores and 
variety chains operate luncheonettes and 
soda fountains.”! Eighteen years ago, 
when the foregoing observations were 
made, raids by some dealers on the 
markets held by other types were 
viewed as sporadic departures from 
normal channels. 

Today scrambled merchandising is 
common. One recent observer comments: 
“A department store will sell you a pre- 
fabricated house, a half-pint automobile, 
or a frozen dinner. In a cigar store you 


* Malcolm P. McNair “Trends in Large-Scale Re- 
tailing,” Harvard Business Review, Vol. X (October, 
1931), p. 31. 


can buy an umbrella, socks, and shirts, 
alarm-clocks—and even cigarettes. Su- 
permarkets handle glassware, magazines, 
toilet goods and cosmetics, nylon stock- 
ings and electric toasters. .. . Auto ac- 
cessory stores sell radios, refrigerators, 
washing machines, sport-jackets, wash 
clothes, men’s and boys’ socks, house 
furnishings and electrical supplies. Fill- 
ing stations sell coffee makers, razor 
blades and soft drinks.’ 

The evidence of diversification of lines 
is on every hand. A mailed questionnaire 
survey in 1947 by the magazine Super 
Market Merchandising indicated a con- 
tinuation of the wartime trend in super- 
markets of adding non-food lines. Of 121 
non-food lines, 39 were carried by more 
than half the supermarkets covered in 
the survey, and most respondents indi- 
cated plans to add more lines. In recent 
years, also, retail jewelers have diversi- 
fied their lines by adding small electric 
appliances, luggage, radios and even 
television receivers. According to a sur- 
vey of the National Association of Credit 


2 Victor Lebow, “Our Changing Channels of Distribu- 
tion,” JOURNAL OF MARKETING, Vol. XIII, No. 1 (July, 
1948), pp. 12-13. 
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Jewelers, the proportion of non-jewelry 
sales in credit jewelry stores increased 
from Io per cent before the war to 42.5 
per cent by June1948.' In the automotive 
field, Gamble-Skogmo, an automobile 
supply chain, opened its first car dealer- 
ship (Crosley) in the summer of 1948. 
Gamble plans to become a major motor 
car distributor. It is interesting to note 
that the department store, R. H. Macy, 
already reports a “‘very satisfactory” 
experience in the sale of Crosley auto- 
mobiles.‘ 

As diversification of lines proceeds, 
the aggressive types of retailers who have 


more recently entered the field frequently 


absorb a larger and larger share of the 
total market. During the decade 1929- 
1939 when consumption of tobacco in- 
creased greatly, sales of specialized cigar 
stores declined from $410 million to $207 
million. The number of cigar stores also 
declined from 33,248 to 18,504. The 
tobacco business shifted largely to food 
stores, drug stores, and restaurants. In 
defense, cigar stores, as noted above, 
began serving food and adding other 
lines such as liquors, sporting goods and 
men’s furnishings. 

The case of the independent tire 
dealer offers another example of the in- 
roads of competing types. He was orig- 
inally a specialist in tires, selling new 
tires and tubes, and repairing and vul- 
canizing those in use. Subsequently, 
mail-order houses, manufacturer-owned 
chains, and ‘filling stations entered the 
field, and the specialist tire dealer Icst 
heavily to these newer competitors. As 
in the case of tobacco dealers, the de- 
fense consisted in counter-diversification 
of lines. In addition to tires, most tire 


8 John Phillips Moore, Prospects in the Fewelry Trade, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, April, 1949. Trade re- 
lease. 

‘Letter to the writer from Mr. Q. Forrest Walker, 
Economist, R. H. Macy and Company. 
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dealers now carry related auto supplies, 
services, gas and oil, and non-related 
lines such as electric appliances, phono- 
graph records, and sporting goods. 

In view of what appears to be the 
widespread growth of intertype compe- 
tition, it would be desirable to measure 
more precisely the shifts which have 
taken place. The censuses of retail trade 
indicate the percentages which particu- 
lar commodity lines represent in the 
total sales of different dealer types. The 
derivation from these data, however, of 
statistics showing, for particular com- 
modities, what shares fall to certain 
dealer types, is at best a hazardous 
undertaking.’ In any case, the most 
recent information available from this 
source is for 1939. A canvass of private 
sources by the writer indicates a similar 
deficiency.® Despite the lack of statistical 
evidence, common observation of the 
evolving retail structure indicates a sig- 
nificant increase in this form of competi- 
tion. 

CAUSES 


The growth of competition among dif- 
ferent types of dealers can be traced to 
certain conditions of cost and demand 
peculiar to retaii trade and to changes in 
products and shopping habits. Specif- 
ically, the principal causes of intertype 
competition are: (1) the large pool of 
overhead or common costs; (2) interre- 
lated demand among several products; 
(3) changing consumer shopping habits; 
and (4) development of new products 
and improvement and standardization of 
old ones. Two factors are notably miss- 
ing from this list: first, reduction of costs 

5 U. S. Bureau of the Census, How to Use Commodity 
Sales Data (Washington, 1932); also Retail Trade: 1939, 
Part 2 (Washington, 1942), pp. 3-4. 

6 Notable exceptions to this statement are two excel- 
lent studies: Warren W. Leigh, Automotive Tire Sales by 
Distribution Channels (Akron, 1948); and Richard E. 


Snyder, National Trends in Department Store Sales of 42 
Merchandise Lines, 1935-1948 (Chicago, 1948). 
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by certain types of distributors through 
integration, and second, legal restrictions 
on the growth of certain types. We ex- 
clude integration on the grounds that it 
pertains to the fotal efficiencies of a 
dealer type rather than to the economies 
associated with the sale of a particular 
commodity, the latter being the special 
objective of this study. We exclude legal 
restrictions from the list of causes be- 
cause they are frequently a reaction from 
intertype competition rather than a 
cause of it. 

Overhead Costs.—(1) Overhead costs 
constitute the largest part of the costs 
of retailing. Very few of the expenses of 
retail operation are directly associated 
with the sale of particular commodities. 
The average mark-up which a retail 
dealer must maintain in the long run 
covers all costs, both direct and over- 
head, allowance for mark-down, and pre- 
sumably profit. The mark-up on some 
items may be above the average; on 
others it may be below. And there is no 
reason why any one item need be sold at 
any mark-up above that necessary to 
cover direct costs. In many cases mer- 
chants find it desirable to sell certain 
items at short mark-up because they 
derive thereby a contribution to net 
revenues over and above direct costs, 
which contribution might otherwise be 
entirely lacking.? The fact that (aside 
from various legal restrictions) there is 
no lower limit on mark-up so far as any 
one item is concerned is a chief reason 
why it has been possible for a number of 
different types of distributors to engage 
in intertype competition. 

7 As one example of the range of mark-ups derived 
from different lines within the same store, department 
stores with sales volumes over $10,000,000 had average 
cumulative mark-on of 38.8 per cent in 1946. Yet the 
mark-on in the domestics department was only 28.1 per 
cent, while that for better millinery was 47.3 per cent. 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, Controllers, 


Congress, 1946 Departmental Merchandising and Operat- 
ing Results (New York, 1947), pp. 46, 48. 


Despite this fairly obvious line of 
reasoning, we occasionally hear it said 
that the distributor with low mark-up 
“requirements” enjoys a competitive 
advantage.® So far as any one product 
is concerned there is no presumption in 
favor of the low-margin distributor. 
Whether he possesses an advantage de- 
pends, not on his average mark-up, but 
on his direct cost of selling this item, and 
on the customer demand for the item in 
his store. And direct costs do not increase 
much with an increase in sales of one 
item. Of course a limit is reached if 
many items are added. It is interesting 
to note, however, that jewelry stores, 
which operate at a relatively high aver- 
age mark-up, have been successful in 
taking on other lines such as luggage and 
appliances which sell at lower mark-up. 

As a practical matter we find that 
certain high mark-up distributors do not 
spread their operations to all lines of 
merchandise; they tend to confine their 
business largely to high margin lines. 
But this is not because of any mark-up 
“requirement.” Rather it arises from 
other causes such as lack of space and 
lack of capital. The high mark-up dis- 
tributor, such as the operator of a 
women’s specialty store, first sets up 
shop in an expensive location and with a 
high general expense rate. Then he finds 
that the best alternative use of space and 
other resources is generally in the high 
margin lines. But, with available capac- 
ity, additional lines at lower margins 
may be more profitable than slow-selling 
lines at high mark-ups. 

Interrelated Demand.—(2) Interrelated 
demand among several different prod- 
ucts is a common characteristic of most 
retail markets. The circumstances which 
give rise to this condition vary with dif- 
ferent products and different dealer 


8 Cf. Lebow, op. cit., pp. 19-20. 
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types. In general, the existence of inter- 
related demand makes it possible for one 
distributor to add products to his present 
lines and to encroach on the market of 
competing types of dealers. 

Demand for additional lines frequently 
arises from the fact that the items are 
related in use, as in the case of tires and 
batteries. This source of additional sales 
was one of the first to be exploited as 
retail dealers attempted to diversify. On 
the other hand, absence of suitable re- 
lated lines for the type of store can check 
expansion of the market held by one 
type of distributor. This condition is 
illustrated by the case of the specialty 
shoe store which has had difficulty in 
finding important related lines. Com- 
peting distributors, however, have. used 
shoes successfully as related lines and 
have, as a result, increased their share of 
the market. 

Convenience for the consumer in 
making several purchases at one store is 
also a source of demand for additional 
lines, even where there is no use relation- 
ship. This factor contributed to the ini- 
tial growth of the department store and 
still operates to maintain this distribu- 
tor’s share in many commodity markets. 
Large average sales checks common to 
the more recently diversified dealers, 
such as supermarkets (groceries) and 
super drug stores, indicate the continu- 
ing importance of this form of interre- 
lated demand. 

Another factor encouraging sale of 
supplemental lines is the psychological 
readiness to buy on the part of the con- 
sumer in a given situation. Consumers 
will buy toys and radios from tire 
dealers. But a large oil company has 
recently dropped housewares items, such 
as floor wax, from its line because con- 
sumers refused to buy these products in 
filling stations. Consumer willingness to 
buy a commodity from a certain type of 


retail dealer is a prerequisite for diversj- 
fication. 

Can we assume that diversification 
always pays off? Is the diversified or 
multi-line distributor in a_ superior 
position to the limited-line dealer? 
While the great increase in scrambled 
merchandising indicates that in recent 
years diversification frequently has paid 
off and limited-line dealers have fallen 
prey to “supers” of all sorts, there is no 
presumption that diversification is neces- 
sarily successful. We have only to re- 
member the decline of the general store 
and the stabilization in relative size of 
the department store market to realize 
that diversification has not always suc- 
ceeded. A necessary condition for success 
in diversification of lines is that the item 
which is added be interrelated in demand 
with those which the dealer already 
carries. In other words, the new product 
must be related to the dealer’s present 
lines through associated uses of the prod- 
uct, through similarity of consumer 
shopping habits, or through psycho- 
logical compatability in the minds of 
customers. 

Shopping Habits.—(3) Changing con- 
sumer shopping habits are among the 
most important causes of shifts in inter- 
type competition. It is not price alone 
which has driven consumers to super- 
markets. It is a preference for self-service. 
During the war, when shortage of per- 
sonnel made service unavailable, con- 
sumers acquired the habit of serving 
themselves in many lines which had not 
formerly been on a self-service basis. 
Capitalizing on this, store managements 
are now experimenting with self-service 
in new lines. Wieboldt Department 
Stores in Chicago placed their toy de- 
partments on a self-service basis at 
Christmas time, and recently they 
opened a self-service housewares depart- 
ment where “savings to the consumer 
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... ranged from 20 per cent on garden 
tools to 50 per cent on utensils.” Super- 
markets, already masters of the tech- 
nique, are extending self-service to other 
lines. The Grand Union supermarket 
chain entered the housewares business 
last year and is now installing house- 
wares sections in twenty additional units. 
Drug chains are busy converting to super 
drug stores based on self-service. 

Although the self-service principle has 
been chiefly exploited by supermarkets, 
it is available, as some of the preceding 
examples indicate, to other types of 
dealers. Actually it was the chains who 
originated self-service operation in the 
1920's. The significance for intertype 
competition lies in the fact that certain 
types have employed it more extensively 
than others, and have, as a result, en- 
joyed corresponding gains. In the future 
we may expect that more general use of 
self-service by other distributors will 
cancel out some of these gains. 

With regard to the effects on intertype 
competition generally, it is clear that 
changes in consumer shopping habits are 
important causes, but it does not seem 
possible to predict the direction of 
change. 

Product Change.—(4) Development of 
new products and improvement and 
standardization of old ones offers an 
important incentive for competition 
among dealers. With the introduction of 
quick-frozen foods it became evident 
that a race for this market would de- 
velop among different types of retailers. 
Independent grocers and specialty food 
shops took the lead, with chains and 
independent supers hanging back until 
the line was proved. At least one depart- 


* Through changes in consumer shopping habits, 
goods which for most consumers were formerly specialty 
goods can become convenience goods. As a result, the 
product thenceforth becomes eligible for distribution by 
new types of distributors. 


ment store chain, the Allied Stores Cor~ 
poration, is attempting mass distribution 
of this product through telephone orders. 
There are also several other types of 
distributors competing for the market: 
locker trucks engaged in house-to-house 
or route selling, locker plants, and spe- 
cialist frozen food stores. The market has 
not yet shaken down and competition is 
very active.!° 

If a mass distributor is to handle a 
product satisfactorily it must be stand- 
ardized; lines involving custom service 
are not suitable. When tobacco was 
largely non-standardized and sold in 
bulk, it was handled exclusively by 
tobacconist specialty stores. When 
branded cigarettes came on the market, 
other types of retail dealers began han- 
dling them and eventually took over the 
larger share of the market. 

The technical improvement of a prod- 
uct, also, can lead to intertype com- 
petition. In 1919 the average automobile 
tire lasted only one year. The inferior 
nature of the product required much 
service from a specialist in repair and 
vulcanizing. At that time the independ- 
ent tire dealer controlled virtually all 
the replacement tire market. In 1929 the 
life span of a tire was still only two years, 
but the product had been sufficiently 
improved technically to permit its dis- 
tribution by mail-order houses. By 1939 
the life of a tire had risen to three and a 
half years, while today it is often as 
much as seven."! These technical im- 
provements in the product have had a 
direct effect on the channels of distribu- 
tion. Formerly tires were purchased as a 
specialty good from a dealer handling 
only the one product. They are now 

10 Minnie B. Tracey, “The Present Status of Frozen 


Food Marketing,” sourNAL OF MARKETING, Vol. XIII, 


No. 4 (April, 1949), pp. 470-480. 

1 A. F. Schalk, Jr., “Significant Merchandising Trends 
of the Independent Tire Dealer,” JourNAL OF MARKET- 
1n@, Vol. XII, No. 4 (April, 1948), pp. 462-469. 
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often purchased as convenience goods at 
the nearest filling station.” 


Economic ConsEQUENCES 


Intertype competition has had im- 
portant effects not only on the structure 
of retail trade but on the economy at 
large. The principal results can be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) improvement in 
the market position of the multi-line 
distributor at the expense of the limited- 
line dealer; (2) possible shifts in the 
relative importance of price competition 
and non-price competition in various 
lines; and (3) the encouragement of 
further legal restrictions. 

(1) Widespread diversification of mer- 
chandise lines has led to the decline in 
importance of the limited-line dealer. 
Between 1929 and 1939, for example, 
grocery stores without meat, although 
increasing in total numbers, experienced 
a sales decline of 35 per cent. At the 
same time, combination stores (which 
include supermarkets) not only in- 
creased markedly in numbers, but raised 
their sales by 41 per cent. These results 
are partly attributable to statistical de- 
scription. In this period many former 
grocery stores added meats and were 
thenceforth classified as combination 
stores. But there can be no doubt that 
the smaller limited-line stores are being 
pushed by supermarket competition into 
the periphery of the market where the 
picking is thinner."* As another example, 
“shoe stores have not held their own in 
competition with shoe departments of 
department stores and other apparel 
stores. In 1929 shoe stores accounted for 
60 per cent of retail shoe sales but by 
1939 only 55 per cent was sold in these 


12 Warren W. Leigh, op. cit., p. 3. 

18 Cf. Jessie V. Coles, “The Pattern of Retail Food 
Stores in a Small City,” yournaL or MARKETING, Vol. 
XIII, No. 2 (October, 1948), pp. 163-171. 


stores.”"4 These results reflect the 
superior market position of the multi- 
line distributor. He enjoys a relatively 
protected situation in that he does not 
depend on any one item or line for his 
profits and yet any item sold above the 
level of direct costs contributes to his 
net revenue. Further, because of inter- 
related demand, he is able to employ any 
one item as a low-margin traffic stimu- 
lant in the sale of other higher-margin 
items. 

(2) Whether sale of the same com- 
modity by several types of dealers has 
increased competition generally in retail 
trade is hard to determine. Certainly, 
some aspects of intertype competition 
have increased the intensity of competi- 
tion. Professor Grether cites the growth 
of department stores, mail-order houses, 
and chains as “enlarging concentric 
circles of competitive pressure” and 
bringing “‘exterior competition directly 
into local markets.”!® It would also seem 
probable that new entrants in the sale 
of a commodity which is supplemental 
to their principal lines would cut prices 
to draw traffic. The obliqueness of this 
position appears to offer a real incentive 
to price competition. 

On the other hand, a dealer, by adding 
new lines, may effectively differentiate 
his establishment from that of other 
retailers. Diversification in this case 
leads to a degree of monopoly where 
consumers prefer to trade with a certain 
dealer because of the particular combina- 
tion of lines he carries. Moreover, 
dealers who are losing their share of the 
market are likely to retaliate not only by 


diversification of lines but by expanding | 


4 Clement Winston and Mabel A. Smith, “Retail 
Sales and Consumer Income,” Survey of Current Busi- 
ness, Vol. 28 (October, 1948), p. 19. 

6 Ewald T. Grether, Price Control under Fair Trade 
Legislation (New York: Oxford Press, 1939), p. 229. 
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retail services. Proliferation of retail 
services, for example, has characterized 
department-store operation for two dec- 
ades. Similarly, supermarkets have in- 
creased their expenses through more 
costly buildings, fixtures, and locations. 

The relative strength of these opposing 
forces—one tending to increase price 
competition and the other to decrease 
itis hard to appraise in a general way. 
Probably in some retail fields one force 
will predominate, while in others the 
opposing force will be stronger. 

(3) Intertype competition has con- 
tributed to pressure by organized groups 
of retailers, especially the independents, 
to defend their share of the market by 
legal restrictions such as resale price 
maintenance laws, unfair practices acts, 
the Robinson-Patman Act, and anti- 
chain store taxes. This is the direct 
approach. It is an attempt to legislate 
competition out of the market, or at 
least to restrain it from more aggressive 
tactics. Where resale price maintenance 
laws have standardized prices on identi- 
cal lines, this has led to “‘wider diffusion 
of the retail business with narrower 
selling radii and smaller sales per store.””!” 


16 Schalk, op. cit., p. 468. 
1” Grether, op. cit., p. 231. 


In other words, where legal restrictions 
have arisen from intertype competition, 
retail trade becomes less competitive. 

In summary, it can be noted that com- 
petition among different types of retail 
dealers has been reflected in widespread 
diversification of products handled and 
in intensive rivalry on the part of these 
dealer types to enlarge their shares of 
the market for particular commodities. 
Intertype competition has been caused 
by factors inherent in retail trade, such 
as large common costs and interrelated 
demand among items. It has also been 
induced by changes in consumer pur- 
chasing habits and the development of 
new products. As a result there have 
been important changes in marketing 
channels and in the structure of the 
economy. The chief of these are the in- 
creased importance of the multi-line 
distributor, a possible shift as between 
price and non-price competition, and an 
increasing disposition of distributors to 
seek refuge in legal restrictions on 
competition. 

Ricuarp M. Att 
The Fohns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Maryland 


THE COMMERCIAL USE OF PROBABILITY SAMPLES 


ROPER evaluation of marketing re- 
} sede is not an easy task; yet it is 
vital to all businesses that buy or use 
marketing research information. The 
A. C. Nielsen Company uses the follow- 
ing outline in evaluating its own and 
outside marketing research programs: 
1. Definiteness of the universe. 
a. Can the problem be defined 
or set up for factual analysis? 
2. Usable accuracy and availability of 
basic information from the re- 
spondent. 


a. Can and/or will the person 
contacted give the right in- 


formation? 
3. Good sample design—the blue- 
print. 
a. Are the proper persons being 
contacted? 
b. Is the sampling error under 
control? 


4. Dependable sampling methods— 
practical field achievement of the 
sample design. 

a. Did you actually get informa- 
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tion from the proper persons 
as designated by sample de- 
sign? 

5. Proper administrative accuracy— 
quality control of mechanical han- 
dling of data. 

a. Is administrative accuracy 
assured in a// operations? 

6. Sound interpretation and applica- 
tion of results. 

a. Are the results consistent with 
other reliable information? 

b. Do the qualifications or limi- 
tations permit or indicate a 
course of action? 

c. Does the course of action pro- 
vide for change due to con- 
tingencies or additional in- 
formation? 

A marketing research program must be 
satisfactory from a technical standpoint 
on all these points, and, not the least 
important, it must be able to achieve 
this within a time and cost limit accept- 
able to the business men who desire the 
information. 

With all these factors influencing ac- 
curacy, it should not surprise us that 
the business man places more importance 
on empirical checks giving a measure of 
the over-all reliability than he does on 
mathematical evaluation of the sampling 
error. Often we find statisticians criticiz- 
ing empirical checks. These criticisms 
apply only to pseudo-verifications or to 
over-emphasis of a few chance successes, 
but certainly not to valid realistic com- 
parisons on unselected cases. 

Unfortunately, empirical checks are 
not always possible, and, in that case, 
the sampling error becomes the only 
available indication of accuracy. Here, 
the quality of the data must be judged 
from this sampling error along with the 
degree of confidence one has that the re- 
maining factors influencing accuracy 
have been executed satisfactorily. 

Techniques are being worked out to 


give assurance on some of these other 
factors on a more exact basis. These are 
now in a developmental stage, but will 
be utilized more and more in the future, 

The Statistical Control Department 
of A. C. Nielsen Company has spent 
the last three years studying and work- 
ing on area sampling methods. We are 
currently setting up a national area 
sample of 1,500 radio homes in 451 
counties spread over the entire country. 
For the past year, we have been securing 
sampling materials from the Bureau of 
the Census and making field surveys to 
locate actual sample homes. We expect 
to finish the entire national sample some 
time next year. Roughly, the materials, 
maps, and office outline work for a sample 
such as this costs around $25,000. and 
the field survey work costs about 75,000. 
This makes the actual cost of locating 
and identifying a sample home about 
$70.00. To date, seven of us in the Statis- 
tical Department have traveled more 
than 150,000 miles on this work. 

I can assure you that we feel that this 
work is worth while and that it will give 
us a sample in which we and our clients 
can have full confidence. We are par- 
ticularly satisfied with the complete con- 
trol it gives our Statistical Control 
Department over the field sampling 
operations. Our Field Department, while 
being held to more exact specifications, 
likes the method because of its definite- 
ness and the improved program for 
sample maintenance. Recently, we held 
a joint meeting with the fieldmen who 
had utilized our sample specifications 
and had rechecked our original survey 
work. This was done to give them a 
better understanding of the field pro- 
cedures, since they will recheck these 
areas periodically and will be in a posi- 
tion to rectify any errors in the original 
methods. 

My own viewpoint on the importance 
of assuring proper area sampling field 
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work comes from actually doing this work 
in all sections of the United States. Do not 
let anyone tell you that this is easy work 
or that it can be done without hard and 
intelligent effort. While area sampling or 
probability sampling is a design which 
also includes a method for carrying out 
the design in terms of available materials 
the proper field execution should not be 
taken for granted. It still takes careful 
effort to provide the assurance of eli- 
ability we desire. Merely having the 
probability design alone will not do it. 
It is unwise to spend so much of your 
budget on the design and materials that 
you cannot afford to use these materials 
properly. 

At the present time, area or proba- 
bility sampling has not had long enough 
commercial use to expose it to the rigors 
of misuse. Careless sampling, which 
brought disrepute to the quota tech- 
nique, must not be allowed to pass for 
good sampling even under the label of 
probability sampling. 

In conclusion, it is up to statisticians 
and marketing research workers to co- 
operate in achieving higher standards of 
accuracy. Those of us who are vitally 
concerned with sampling must recognize 
the over-all problem of marketing re- 
search and not judge everything on the 
basis of our own particular problems. 
All of us, from the mathematical stat- 
istician to the businessman’s advisor, 
can contribute viewpoints and informa- 
tion which will help us achieve our ob- 
jectives. While the two extremes speak 
different languages, each plays a vital 
part in any program of research for 
business. Standing in line somewhere 
between the mathematical statistician 
and the businessman, I would like to 
make a few suggestions which I believe 
may be of value to both. 

1. Avoid comparing new sample de- 
signs with old sampling practices. 
This is not a fair comparison and 
endangers real improvement. 


2. 


Keep in mind that improvements 
often take considerable time to 
effect in commercial operations, 
Application must always test and 
lag science. There are always better 
airplanes on the drafting board 
than in the air. 

Avoid disdaining data of some 
value to business, regardless of 
source, until it can be replaced with 
data proven to be better. An old 
bridge is usually kept until the new 
one is finished. 

Scrutinize assumptions in any re- 
search program. Assumptions are 
always necessary, but it is also 
necessary that they be valid. 
Keep an open mind towards new 
techniques, but don’t be afraid to 
challenge them—good techniques 
do not suffer from attack. 


. In considering any marketing re- 


search program, judge the whole 
cloth not just the design. 
Work towards still better sampling 
methods and. materials. Better 
materials and lower costs will be 
necessary before some of the new 
techniques can secure wider use. 
Encourage the Census Bureau to 
improve area sampling materials. 
This will reduce field survey costs 
and increase accuracy. For example 
it is hoped that the next Census of 
Business will provide area sampling 
materials for retail stores of much 
greater usefulness than present 
materials. 
Keep in mind the economics which 
apply to marketing research as well 
as to any other product. High 
quality and low cost are what we 
all want, but it requires good 
planning and administration to 
produce marketing research with 
these characteristics. 

Warren N. Corbett 


A. C. Nielsen Co. 
Chicago Illinois 
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MARKETING RESEARCH BY LOS ANGELES 


INDUSTRIAL CONCERNS 


SURVEY of the experience of Los 
Angeles industrial concerns with 
marketing research and their attitudes 
toward it was carried out by five students 
at the University of Southern California, 
as a marketing research course project 
during the summer term, 1949. The 
student leader was Elizabeth Irion. 


Preliminary Investigation, Results 


As a preliminary stage of the study, 
interviews were made in 57 industrial 
concerns and with seven marketing re- 
search practitioners or firms. The formal 
survey then made was based on the fol- 
lowing non-quantitative impressions 
gained from the preliminary study: 

1. The term “marketing research” 
had little meaning for most Los Angeles 
industrial executives. To some, it was 
synonymous with opinion surveys. 
Others associated it with presidential 
polls, credit management and ratings, or 
even manufacturing cost accounting. 
To still others, the term apparently had 
no meaning at all, and among a few it 
aroused antagonism. A_ considerable 
number said, “‘Our business is different— 
marketing research couldn’t do us any 
good.” 

2. Even such terms as sales potential, 
brand position, sales analysis, and mar- 
ket trends called little to mind for most 
respondents. Repeated revision and 
testing was necessary to develop ques- 
tion wordings that described kinds of 
marketing research activities and their 
purposes, in everyday parlance, to en- 
able respondents to say whether their 
firms had ever had any such work done. 

3. In some cases, respondents averred 
that certain kinds of research had been 
carried out, but replies to follow-up 
questions of when, how, by whon,, etc., 
indicated that very little or nothing in 


the way of planned, systematic activity 
had been conducted. 

4. Many companies do something in 
the way of analyzing sales, but it was 
extraordinarily difficult to determine if 
any systematic analysis was carried out. 
Accordingly, this type of research was 
omitted from further inquiry. 

5. With the exception of one concern 
questioned, whose use of marketing re- 
search is generally known to be excep- 
tional, only a few kinds of marketing 
research had ever been conducted by 
or for any of the concerns. 

6. Interviews with the president or 
other top, home-office executives were 
most productive, except in cases where 
this individual personally referred the 
interviewer to a sales manager or other 
executive. For the formal stage of the 
survey, interviews were sought with the 
top executive. When he made a referral, 
or if he was unavailable, interviews were 
taken with the sales manager, general 
manager, or whatever available execu- 
tive appeared to be best qualified. 


Formal Investigation, Sample 


The questionnaire and procedure de- 
veloped during the preliminary investi- 
gation were employed in contacting 
every 37th concern with home offices in 
the Los Angeles area, from the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce alpha- 
betic lists of all industrial concerns with 
25 or more employees in the Los Angeles 
area. Some ‘“‘next-name” substitutions 
were made to reduce travel time and 
expense. Products manufactured in- 
cluded airplane parts, candy, girdles, ice 
oil, tools, optical instruments, petroleum 
products, and many others. Numbers of 
employees ranged from less than 25 to 
6,000. Geographically, the interviews ex- 
tended from Los Angeles City to Tor- 
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rance, Beverly Hills, Pasadena, Vernon, 
and Huntington Park. This field work 
was done during July, 1949. 


Results 


As indicated by the table, none of 
the types of research inquired about had 
ever been done by as many as a third 
of the concerns surveyed. Larger con- 
cerns have made relatively much more 
use than small ones. 

Among the 26 industrial concerns with 


Kinps or Marketino Researcn Done 
Number of Concerns, by Number of Employees 


Number of Employees 
Type or Subject of All Se 
SS More 
Research Sizes than 50-500 than 
50 500 
User survey (independent) 8 2 2 4 
Dealer survey (independ- 4 I I 2 
ent)* 
Market potentials (terri- 14 5 4 5 
tory) 
Account potentials 7 3 2 2 
Pricing 12 4 5 3 
Others 6 3 1 2 
Concerns surveyed 46 26 14 6 


* Not applicable to all concerns surveyed. 
> Except sales analysis. See item 4 of “Preliminary 
Investigation, Results.” 


fewer than 50 employees, 13 or half 
reported never having done anything 
identifiable as marketing research (ex- 
cept possibly some sales analysis), and 
none had ever done more than three of 
the types or purposes of research specifi- 
cally inquired about. Among the 14 con- 
cerns with 50-500 employees, four had 
done no research, three had at some time 
done one of the types asked about, and 
none had done more than three. Among 
the six firms with more than 500 em- 
ployees, all had at some time done at 
least three of the types inquired about. 

As to attitude and intentions, 16 of 
the 46 persons interviewed expect their 
firms to do some marketing research in 


the future. These included six concerns 
who expect to repeat user or dealer sur- 
veys, out of 12 who reported having had 
such work done. In answer to questions 
as to kind of research to be done, some 
others had fairly specific ideas, but four 
said “general research,” and four “don’t 
know,” which suggests that some of these 
intentions are nebulous. 

Seventeen concerns had never had any 
identifiable marketing research done and 
do not intend to have any done. 

Thirteen concerns who reported having 
had some kind of marketing research 
work done do not intend to do any more. 
Included are four of the 12 concerns who 
have had user or dealer surveys. Three 
of these four were of the opinion that the 
company received no benefit from the 
work that was done. 

Although not scored, interviewers re- 
ported that the attitude of older execu- 
tives was rather consistently less favor- 
able toward marketing research. . 


Conclusions 


Little use of marketing research is 
made by most Los Angeles industrial 
concerns. 

It is employed more by larger concerns 
and is more favorably regarded by 
younger executives. The majority of 
persons do not know what kind of activi- 
ties are included, and do not believe that 
research would be of value to their busi- 
nesses. To most executives, the term 
“marketing research” itself, therefore, 
has little meaning, and terms like sales 
analysis, potentials, brand position, and 
market trends call little to mind. There 
is some actual disfavor. 

Roughly a third of the concerns studied 
intend to do some kind of market- 
ing research, but some of these inten- 
tions are nebulous. Roughly another 
third have neither done any research 
nor intend to do any. Nearly a third, 
who reported having had some research 
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done, do not intend to do any more. A 
few reported no benefit from research 
that had been done, including user and 
dealer surveys. 

Summarizing, marketing research is 
in the early pioneering stage with re- 
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spect to Los Angeles industrial concerns 
generally. 

M. Borton 
1918 West 54th Street 
Los Angeles 37, California 


FILM REVIEWS AND NOTES 


Advertising 


Now We Know. 16 mm sound motion 
picture. Sponsored by the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. Distributed through 
Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. 
Obtainable on a free loan basis. Running 
time about 20 minutes. 

This film tells the story of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, its origin, organ- 
ization and work. The handicaps under 
which advertisers bought space prior to 
the founding of the Bureau are contrasted 
to present-day conditions where com- 
parative circulations are known. 


Selling 


Helping People Buy. 35 mm sound slide 
film. Sponsored by Nash Kelvinator 
Corporation. Distributed through Mod- 
ern Talking Picture Service, Inc. Bor- 
rower pays transportation charges. Run- 
ning time about 17 minutes. 

This slide film is a Nash Kevlinator 
Corporation sales-training picture de- 
signed primarily to train men to sell 
Nash automobiles, although the prin- 
ciples advanced are applicable to any 
product. The salesman is advised to 
show how the product meets the wants 
and needs of potential customers. What 
happens when salesmen ignore this ad- 
vice is pictured and then the correct 
methods of handling a sale are shown. 

What and Why People Buy. 35 mm 
sound slide film. Sponsored by Nash 
Kelvinator Corporation. Distributed 
through Modern Talking Picture Service, 
Inc. Borrower pays _ transportation 
charges. Running time about 18 minutes. 

This slide film is a companion strip 


to Helping People Buy and places em- 
phasis on buying motives. A sales man- 
ager is pictured giving advice to a sales- 
man who has asked why sales are lost. 
The need for analyzing buying motives 
and of relating them to the product is 
demonstrated. Buying motives are listed 
as: (1) style and beauty, (2) comfort, 
(3) convenience, (4) safety, (5) economy, 
(6) performance. Not all motives apply 
in every case and the importance of 
specific motives varies from individual 
to individual. Therefore, the salesman 
must discover which motives apply to 
particular customers and then relate 
those motives to the product he is selling. 


General 


Enterprise. 16 mm. sound, color mo- 
tion picture. Sponsored by Cluett, Pea- 
body & Company. Distributed through 
Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. 
Borrower pays transportation charges 
Running time about 30 minutes. 

A picture not entirely devoted to prob- 
lems of distribution or of production, 
Enterprise emphasizes the oportunities 
and other advantages of the American 
way of life and of doing business. The 
story told is a true one. Two veterans 
return to find their home town of Bu- 
chanan, Georgia in an unfavorable eco- 
nomic situation as the result of loss of 
soil fertility and poor cotton crops. 
Under a system of free enterprise they 
and their fellow townsmen develop and 
promote an idea that saves the town 
from economic ruin. 

Wa ter A. Gaw 
College of the City of New York 
New York 
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Communications 


REPLY TO CRITICISM BY LAZARE 
TEPER ON “MOTIVATION 
ANALYSIS IN MARKET 
RESEARCH” 


Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Teper has prepared an answer to 
this rejoinder, which cannot be published because of space 
limitations. Readers who are interested may communicate 
with Mr. Teper. 


In the April 1949 issue of THE JOURNAL 
OF MARKETING, Mr. Lazare Teper has 
tried to point out the “weakness” in our 
approach described in the article, “Moti- 
vation Analysis in Market Research” 
(JOURNAL OF MARKETING, October, 1948). 
Unfortunately, Mr. Teper misuses and 
and misinterprets elementary principles 
of statistical and causal research. 


sible solutions to the same query.” He 
bases this on the computation of per- 
centages in a different direction from that 
in which we took them. Mr. Teper takes 
our line of reasoning, applies it to the 
inverted table, and comes to a different 
numerical figure from ours but to the 
identical interpretation of this numerical 
figure. It is here his logic is extraor- 
dinarily fallacious. Taking percentages 
in a different direction and consequently 
on a different base should change the 
interpretation of the table. By using 
proportions of liking a specific flavor out 
of the buyers and non-buyers, the only 
possible causal, interpretation would be 
that buying produces liking, whereas our 
Table I led to the conclusion that /iking 


Taste I 


Buy Brand A 


Do Not Buy Brand A Total 


Per Cent Number 


Per Cent Number Per Cent Number 


Like Flavor “F” 60 300 40 200 100 500 
Do not like Flavor “F” 40 600 60 goo 100 1,500 
Taste Il 

Like Flavor “F” ae Total 


Per Cent Number 


Per Cent Number Per Cent Number 


Buy Brand “A” 33-3 joo 
Do not Buy Brand “A” 18 200 


66.7 600 100 goo 
82 goo 100 1,100 


1. Table I is our basic illustrative 
table. Table II is the adaptation of this 
table which Mr. Teper made and from 
which he comes to the conclusion that 
“we would be confronted with two pos- 


produces duying. Obviously, percentages 
on different bases stand for numerical 
quantities of different magnitudes. When, 
in addition, the interpretation of these 
percentages must be different, it is evi- 
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dent that our procedure does not provide 
“two possible solutions to the same 
query” as claimed by Mr. Teper, but the 
situation is that our solution is the logi- 
cal one and his the illogical. 

2. Mr. Teper’s attempts to find fault 
continue in his discussion of the com- 
putation of what we call the “conversion 
difference.” Taking our original four-fold 
table ‘Table he tries, as we did, to 
determine the number of buyers who 
bought Jecause they like the flavor. His 
premises are the same as ours: If liking 
the flavor had no influence on buying, 
then the two variables, buying and liking, 
would be independent; and no correla- 
tion would exist in the four-fold table. 
A four-fold table in which the variables 
are independent is called a homogeneous 
table. The basic requisite of this table is 
that the product of the cells on one 
diagonal equals the product of the cells 
on the other diagonal; this means that 
the percentage figures within each row 
and the percentage figures in each column 
will be the same. There will be, in the 
concrete case, the same percentage of 
buyers among both likers and non-likers, 
and there will be the same proportion 
of likers among both buyers and non- 
buyers. 

In Table I there is evidently correla- 
tion between the two variables as the 
two cross-products are not equal. The 
problem is to find a homogeneous table 
which shows the size of the liker-buyer 
group (the upper left cell) when there is 
no correlation between buying and liking. 
Our aim and Mr. Teper’s is the same at 
this point. 

How can we construct this homogene- 
ous table? What are its requirements? 
One obvious requirement is that the 
total sample size has to remain un- 
changed. However, this does not give a 
unique solution as there could be in- 
numerable tables which meet this re- 


quirement. Mr. Teper introduces two 
new requirements in order to develop 
the table. These are that (1) the propor- 
tion of likers and (2) the proportion of 
buyers should be the same in the homo- 
geneous table as they are in the present 
table. 

It is true, of course, that the propor- 
tion of likers of the flavor also has to be 
the same in both the given table and the 
homogeneous table for which we are 
looking. But Mr. Teper’s second re- 
quirement—that the proportion of buy- 
ers should also be the same in these two 


tables is an obvious fallacy for the simple. 


reason that the proportion of buyers in 
the total sample could not be the same if 
the characteristic studied had no influence 
on buying. Evidently, if liking a flavor did 
not have any influence on making con- 
sumers buy the product, the proportion 
of buyers would be smaller than in the 
case where the liking motivated some 
people to buy it. 

However, there is another proportion 
which must remain the same in the two 
tables: the proportion of buyers among 
those not liking the flavor. Evidently, 
among those not liking the flavor the 
proportion of buyers would remain the 
same regardless of whether or not those 
liking the flavor are prompted to buy 
the product. This, then, is the correct 
second requirement: the proportion of 
buyers among the non-likers has to re- 
main constant. These two requirements 
again determine a unique solution. The 
only shift which is allowed in the con- 
struction of the new table is between the 
buyers and the non-buyers among the 
likers; only the upper row changes, and 
the lower row remains as it was. But 
this is exactly the procedure which was 
described in our article. It consists of 
computing the number of buyers among 
those liking the flavor by applying the 
same percentage figure as is found among 
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the non-likers. We reproduce this table 
(Table III). This table shows that the 
number who would have both bought 
and liked if there had been no influence 
of liking on buying would have been 200; 
and, therefore, the number who have 
been motivated is 100 (300 minus 200). 
Teper’s incorrect procedure brings him 
to the figures shown in Table IV where 
225 people are both buyers and likers. 
The consequence of this table is that the 
number of people motivated appears to 
be 75 (300 minus 225). 


would have bought if the cause had had 
no effect. It is impossible to take the 
present proportion of buyers and accept 
this as the proportion which we are seek- 
ing. In mathematical terminology, the 
trouble is that Mr. Teper has taken two 
probabilities and multiplied them when 
they are not independent. Obviously, 
the multiplication of probabilities as- 
sumes independence while we have al- 
ready seen from Table I that our two 
variables are not independent; and there- 
fore, multiplication of the two probabili- 


Taste III 


Buy Brand A 


Do Not Buy Brand A Total 


Per Cent Number 


Per Cent Number Per Cent Number 


Like Flavor “F” 40 200 60 300 100 500 
Do not like Flavor “F” 40 600 60 goo 100 1,500 
Tora. 40 800 60 1,200 100 2,000 
Taste IV 
Buy Brand A Do Not Buy Brand A Total 


Per Cent Number 


Per Cent Number Per Cent Number 


Like Flavor “F”’ 45 225 
Do not like Flavor “F” 45 675 
Tora. 45 gco 


55 275 100 500 
55 825 100 1,500 
55 1,100 100 2,000 


However, if Mr. Teper had followed 
the correct procedure he also would have 
arrived at our figure and this Saulus 
who went out to curse would have be- 
come a Paulus and would have given his 
blessing to our method. 

Mr. Teper’s fallacy may also be shown 
in terms of probability theory. This 
logical fallacy is the natural outgrowth of 
the statistical fallacy of Mr. Teper’s 
method. He takes the proportion of 
buyers and the proportion of likers and 
accepts these proportions as the prod- 
ability of buying or of liking in the case 
of the homogeneous table. However, 
the problem is to find out how many 


ties does not give as a resultant prob- 
ability the joint occurrence of liking 
and buying in the homogeneous table. 

3. Another of Mr. Teper’s criticisms 
is that “the two groups of buyers and 
non-buyers cannot be treated as homo- 
genous samples.” They certainly cannot. 
They differ with respect to buying, and 
they differ with respect to liking. The 
fact that we find that liking causes 
buying is proof of their heterogeneity. 
It is the differences between the groups 
which are of interest to the analyst. 

Naturally, a difference found by this 
procedure is not necessarily the final 
result. Causal research is always a 
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“tregressus in infinitum.” The causal 
chain consists of a succession of correla- 
tions; and another source of motivation 
may be hidden behind the correlation 
which we have found. In one of our 
studies, for example, we found that a 
specific brand was preferred by a number 
of buyers because of its “hoppy” flavor. 
This was not a complete explanation, 
however, as we also found as a contribut- 
ing relationship that the brand was pre- 
ferred by a higher proportion of older 
people; and older people were those who 
preferred a “hoppy” flavor. There were 
these three variables: preference for the 
brand, preference for “hoppy” flavor, and 
age, each of which was correlated with 
the other two. In this case the common 
factor of age took us another step along 
the causal chain. For purposes of market- 
ing decision this was a sufficient step. 

4. Mr. Teper also mentions the pos- 
sibility of testing our relationship by the 
Chi-Square technique. Naturally, this 
could be done. However, the purpose of 
the article was not to investigate the 
statistical significance of the findings but 
to indicate the methods. Obviously, the 
technique is applicable only within the 
limitations of sampling error, just as is 
all information obtained through survey 
techniques. 

5. Finally, we definitely fail to see 
the point in Mr. Teper’s last paragraph 
concerning the difference between two 
percentages. The only explanation we 
can see for Mr. Teper’s attitude is that 
it is confusing to express something as 
“20 per cent more” when one does not 
stipulate whether he is referring to an 
absolute or a relative percentage differ- 
ence. However, our statement of the 
nature of the conversion difference was 
done with considerable elaboration. In 
addition, the pertinent group, those who 
buy because of the flavor, was described 
percentage-wise on the basis of the entire 


sample and also expressed numerically 

as well as on a relative basis, so that 

there could be no possible confusion as 

to the interpretation of the figures. 
Frep T. ScHREIER and 
ALBERT J. Woop 

A. F. Wood & Co. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


A MErtuop For QUESTION- 
NAIRES IN MARKET SuRVEYS 


In a recent issue of the JouRNAL oF 
MARKETING,! a report on tabulation was 
made by a sub-committee of the Market- 
ing Research Committee of the A.M.A. 
in which a method of coding ownership 
of three items at one time was outlined. 

The coding method outlined in this 
A.M.A. report? has some defects which 
restrict the use of this system of coding. 
There are four main deficiencies: 

1. A separate code has to be set up 
for individual ownership, i.e., Code “7” 
for ownership of auto alone. 

2. Cannot be extended beyond three 
items without complicating the coding 
system to the point of unwieldiness. 

3. No provision is made for the “‘No 
Answer”’ response. 

4. It is restricted to a two-way classi- 
fication i.e., own—do not own. 

A revision of numeric values will cor- 
rect the first deficiency. 

With this coding system there is no 
need for giving a special code to any com- 
bination of ownership or non-ownership. 
Each combination of ownership has a 


1 “Report of American Marketing Association Com- 
mittee on Marketing Research Techniques,” sourNAL 
OF MARKETING, January 1949, Pp. 350. 

2 The coding method suggested was as follows: 


Numeric Code to Be Used for 
Item Value Single Ownership 
Radio Set 1 I 
Telephone 2 2 
Auto 3 7 
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Numeric Value 


Own Do Not Own 


Radio Set ° 1 
Telephone ° 2 
Auto ° 4 


numeric value which is unique to that 
grouping of item ownership. The code 
values can range from 0 to 7. 

There is no restriction as to the number 
of items of ownership which can be 
handled through this coding system.* 


Numeric Value 


Own Do Not Own 


Radio Set ° 1 
Telephone ° 2 
Auto ° 4 
Refrigerator ° 8 
Television Set ° 16 


Obviously, the possible combinations 
of five items of ownership are greater 
than three items; in fact, the code values 
range from o to 31 but each code value is 
again unique to one possible combination 
of ownership. 

For an easier understanding of how 
this type of coding can be used, common 
survey classification data have been con- 
verted to numeric values: 


Numeric Value 
Sex: Male ° 
Female I 
Income: Upper ° 
Lower 2 
Age: Below 30 ° 
Over 30 4 


When arranged in cellular form the 
meaning of any particular code value 
can be better visualized. 


* See H. M. Johnson, “Multiple Contingency vs Mul- 
tiple Correlation,” The American Fournal of Psychology, 


Jan. 1944. 


Upper Income (0), Lower Income (2) 


Male | Female | Male | Female 
(0) (7) (0) (z) 


Under 30 (0) ° I 2 3 


Over 30 (4) 4 5 6 7 


The total for each cell is obtained by 
adding all the numbers in the paren- 
thesis pertaining to that cell, i.e., an 
upper income female over thirty is equal 
to o plus 1 plus 4 for a total of 5. An 
extension of this table can be used for 
more than three factors.‘ 


Upper (0) Lower (2) 
Male | Female || Male | Female 
(0.) | (0) | 
Under jo (0) | I 2 3 
Over 30(4)| 4 5 6 7 
= Under 30 (0) 8 9 10 II 
= | Over go (4) | 12 13 14 15 


The third deficiency, that of not pro- 
viding for the Answer” category, is 
again easily overcome by slight revision 
of the numeric values assigned to each 
classification. The following table allows 
for a “‘No Answer” category in the sex, 
income and age categories. More than 
three classifications with provisions for 
“No Answer” leads to a bit too many 
code values to be easily handled, al- 
though the theory behind this method 
of coding still holds. 

Two other observations are pertinent. 
Dichotomous opinion questions (favor- 
able-unfavorable), brand usage questions 
(use brand-do not use) or for that matter 


*See Herbert A. Toops, “The Use of Addends in 
Experimental Control, Social Census and Managerial 
Research,” Psychological Bulletin, Jan. 1948. 
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Upper Income (0) Lower Income (3) No Answer (6) 2 

Male | Female! 4, Male | Female er || Male | Female 
(0) (7) (2) (0) (7) (2) (0) (7) (2) 
Under 30 (0) ° I 2 3 3 5 6 7 8 
Over 30 (9) 9 Ke) II 12 13 14 15 16 17 
No Answer (18) 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 


any Yes-No question are readily sus- 
ceptible to the coding system outlined. 
There is no necessity for using only two- 
way or only three-way classifications. 
A two-way classification can easily be 
combined with a three-way classification. 
For instance, a 2X25 series of classi- 
fications, such as the following is readily 
coded: 


Sex: 


Male ° 
Female I 
Age: Under 30 ° 
Over 30 2 
Geographic Region: East 
Mid-West 4 
South 8 
Mountain 12 
Pacific 16 


In the above coding set-up the numeric 
values vary from o to Ig. Similar coding 
systems can be utilized for other com- 
binations of classification breakdowns. 
This method of coding questionnaire 
results is extremely flexible and is ad- 
mirably suited for machine tabulation 
as well as manual tabulation. If carefully 
thought out in advance this method of 
tabulating can provide a useful tool 
for analysis and provide extra cross- 
tabs with no extra time or expense. 
ALLAN GREENBERG 
Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 
New York 


TABULATION PLANNING 


This communication is in reference to 
a Report of American Marketing Associ- 


ation Committee on Marketing Research 
Techniques which appeared in the Janu- 
ary, 1949 issue of THE JOURNAL OF 
MARKETING, pp. 330-355. The report 
was entitled “Tabulation Planning and 
Tabulation Techniques.” 

As a whole I thought the report was 
excellent; but there was a small portion 
of it which, I think, might be misinter- 
preted. The following is a portion of the 
article, page 342: 


“When the cards are punched and checked» 
some basic runs first should be made cover- 
ing background data, such as age, sex, occu- 
pation, size of town, geographic section, eco- 
nomic level, or. whatever the requirements of 
the survey dictate. Both controlled and non- 
controlled factors should be checked in the 
event a quota or semi-quota type sample has 
been used. The purpose of this step is, of 
course, to validate the sample and compare it 
with the universe, in order to determine whether 
weighting is necessary, or additional inter- 
views must be made.” (Italicizing is mine.) 


I realize that sampling was not the 
subject of this report. However, since 
the sample is discussed in this paragraph, 
it would seem advisable to also point 
out that great care and caution must be 
taken in ‘“‘adjusting” samples. 

As written, the paragraph might be 
interpreted to sanction “adjusting” a 
sample whenever the characteristics of 
the individuals comprising the sample 
do not conform to what we think are the 
characteristics of the individuals com- 
prising the universe. Obviously, under 
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some circumstances such “adjusting” 
may actually introduce an additional 
bias into the sample. Although the report 
mentions this step in connection with a 
quota or semi-quota type of sample it 
should be noted that if we originally 
took a probability sample, any ‘“‘ad- 
justing” would almost inevitably force 
the sample to be less accurate. 

Even on a quota sample, there is 
danger that our knowledge of the char- 
acteristics of the individuals comprising 
the universe is outdated or unreliable. 
In such cases, sample “adjusting” may 
easily increase an error rather than re- 
duce it. 

And even if we do have accurate in- 
formation concerning the universe, 
weighting may at times actually increase 
the error in a quota sample. It appears 
to be quite generally accepted that in- 


vestigator selection of respondents may 
introduce biases. For example, if we 
know our sample is “light” in the number 
of respondents possessing a certain char- 
acteristic, we might attempt to “im- 
prove” the sample by weighting this 
group up to universe proportions. But 
if these respondents, because of investi- 
gator bias, are extremely atypical of the 
sub-group from which they were drawn, 
this ‘‘adjustment”’ is likely to lessen the 
representativeness of the sample rather 
than to increase it. 

Since cases of entirely unwarranted 
and unsound “adjustments” of samples 
have come to my attention in the past, 
I feel that it is always important to stress 
the danger of such a procedure. 

ZIELSKE 
Foote, Cone & Belding 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Editor ORIN E. BURLEY 


Editorial Staff: R. Barres, Ohio State University; W. F. Brown, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles; J. H. Lorie, University of Chicago; J. R. 
Riccteman, U. S. Department of Commerce. Initials of staff members, in 
brackets following subject headings, identify the reviewers of the indi- 


Research completed and in progress is 
classified in this section under the list of 
general headings given below. Individual 
items are designated by the number of the 
general class into which they fall and, also, 
by a serial number within the class. 

Readers interested in securing copies of 
the publications mentioned in the following 
pages should address their requests do the 
respective publishers—THE JOURNAL does 
not have copies for sale or distribution. 

Members of the American Marketing 
Association who are engaged in significant 
pieces of marketing research are urged to 
submit items to the Editor of this section. 


List or GENERAL HEADINGS 


. Advertising 
. Selling—Personal 
. Industrial Marketing 
. Marketing Farm Products 
. Marketing Minerals 
. Marketing Services 
. Producers’ Marketing of Consumer 
Goods 
. Product Analysis 
9. Consumer Studies 
10. Cost of Marketing 
11. Foreign Trade 
12. Co-operative Marketing 
13. Credit—Mercantile and Retail 
14. Retailing 
15. Transportation 
16. Warehousing 
17. Wholesaling 
18. Federal, State, Local Regulation 
19. Taxation 
20. Marketing Theory 
21. Prices and Price Policies 
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22. General Market Statistics 
23. Market Area Studies 

24. Research Technique 

25. Markets—Specific Products 
26. Miscellaneous 


1. ADVERTISING 


1.1 Aids to Advertisers. Tide, May 20, 1949. 
[WFB] 


With this issue Tide inaugurates a feature 
that, like somewhat similar features in 
Printers’ Ink, Advertising Agency, Purchas- 
ing, Industrial Marketing, Sales Manage- 
ment, and some other business papers, should 
be of considerable value to marketing and 
advertising executives who want to keep 
abreast of all types of studies and promotions 
which may affect their business. The feature 
lists and briefly describes currently issued 
marketing books, directories, research re- 
ports, and so on, and provides a coupon 
which the reader may use (for free reports) 
to obtain copies through Tide’s service de- 
partment. 


1.2 New Yardsticks in Buying Media. Sher- 
wood Dodge, Advertising Agency and 
Advertising and Selling, May, 1949. 
[WFB] 

The author’s purpose in this article is not 
so much to report new facts respecting maga- 
zine audiences (although he does give data 
collected by a special Foote, Cone, and Beld- 
ing study) as it is to outline how readership 
figures can be collected and analyzed to pro- 
vide more significant information about 
media audiences. After pointing out how 
decisions respecting media selection may be 
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influenced by such matters as secondary 
readership, cumulative audiences, and du- 
plication between circulations, he goes on to 
emphasize the necessity for further qualita- 
tive study of readership in order to identify 
more specifically the actual product pur- 
chasers within the audience of particular 
media. 


1.3 How to Get the Attention of Farm- 
Publication Readers. J. E. Bedford, 
Printers’ Ink, April 29, 1949. [WFB] 


Based on an analysis of the first six re- 
ports of the “Continuing Study of Farm 
Publications,” this article identifies the 
characteristics in advertisement headlines 
which seemed to attract or repel readers. 
Comparisons between readership figures and 
headlines, classified by major characteristics, 
indicate that the use of large type size, pres- 
entation of facts interesting to the farmer, 
and statements of possible benefits to users 
were factors most likely to achieve top 
ratings. On the other hand, farmers generally 
were repelled by commands in headlines, and 
the use of tricky wording or questions in 
headlines generally failed to arouse enough 
interest to obtain extensive readership. 


1.4 Television’s Impact on the Advertising 
Business. G. T. Urquhart, Printers’ 
Ink, May 20, 1949. [WFB] 


According to the 158 answers to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to television advertisers, ex- 
penditures by individual firms for television 
advertising are still small and in most cases 
represent additions to the advertising ap- 
propriation rather than diversion of funds 
from other media. About a third of the 
respondents believed that television advertis- 
ing expenditures were profitable—most of 
the remainder had not yet decided. Some of 
the interpretations given in the article per- 
haps should be evaluated in the light of the 
questions employed (which were not in- 
dicated in the article) and in terms of the 
adequacy of the sample, particularly for 
tabulations for minor universes. 


1.5 New York University. MBA thesis “An 
Analysis of Television as an Adver- 


tising Medium in 1948,” by Sidney N. 
Wagner. [O. E. B.] 

This thesis attempts to cover the following 
phases of television in 1948: dollar volume of 
advertisements; characteristics of television 
advertisers (industry, volume of business, 
geographic location); reasons for use of tele- 
vision; source of advertising moneys (new 
money, money from other media budgets); 
media budgets reduced due to television ad- 
vertising; use of radio by television adver- 
tisers; types of advertisement (spot, program 
and participating); types of commercials 
(live and film); attitudes towards use of tele- 
vision in 1949; and television as a selling 
(rather than an advertising) medium. 


1.6. The Advertising Research Foundation. 
(11 W. Forty-Second Street, New 
York) announces the following studies: 
[O. E. B.] 

Continuing Study of Newspaper Reading: 

Study Number 128: published May 
1949; based on readership survey of 
March 23, 1949 issue of The Rich- 
mond News Leader. (Va.) 

Study Number 129: published June 
1949; based on readership survey of 
April 28, 1949 issue of the Oakland 
(Calif.) Tribune. 

Study Number 130: published July 
1949; based on readership survey of 
May 4, 1949 issue of The Long Beach 
Press-Telegram. (Calif.) 

Study No. 131: published August 1949; 
based on readership survey of June 22, 
1949 issue of the Centralia Sentinel. 
(Ill.) 

Continuing Study of Business Papers: 

Study Number One: 192-page report 
published April 1949; based on an 
audience and readership survey of the 
October 15, 1948 issue of Automotive 
Industries. 

Continuing Study of Farm Publications: 

Study Number Nine: published April 
1949; based on an audience and 
readership survey of the November 
1948 Central Edition of Poultry 

Tribune. 
Study Number Ten: published July 
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1949; based on an audience and 

. readership survey of the January 15, 

,. 1949 issue of the California Farmer. 

Study Number 11: published September 
1949; based on an audience and read- 
ership survey of the May 7, 1949 issue 
of The Prairie Farmer. 

Continuing Study of Transportation Ad- 
vertising: 

Study No. 13: published March 1949; 
based on a study of transportation 
advertising in the Johnstown, Pa., 
area during October 1948. 

Canadian Study No. 1: published March 
1949; based on a study of transporta- 
tion advertising in the Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, area during November 
1948. 


2. SELLING—PERSONAL 


* 2.1 How to Locate and Sell Your High 
or Volume Prospects. Richard D. Crisp, 
Sila Printers’ Ink, April 29, 1949. [WFB] 


Selective selling long has been recognized 
as a sound and scientific marketing practice. 
In this analysis the author furnishes some 
interesting suggestions regarding the means 
by which the most promising customers may 
be identified. He points out that special 
tabulations often may be obtained at nomi- 
nal cost from media which are conducting 
consumer-panel research activities. By first 
classifying panel members on the basis of 
their volume of purchase of the item under 
consideration and then by discovering in the 
panel data some characteristic correlated to 
volume of purchase, the researcher may shift 
i ii his marketing efforts to appeal particularly 

to the buyers of large quantities. For ex- 
ample, analysis of high-volume buyers of 
evaporated milk disclosed that age of 
children was a critical factor; again, large 
volume purchasers of a particular household 
product were buyers who tended to buy in 
large packages and in a certain kind of retail 
outlet. Facts of this sort often may provide 
clues to advertising, selling, packaging, or 
product changes which can reduce waste in 
marketing efforts. It should be mentioned 
that care must be exercised to base conclu- 
sions on an adequate sample of the manu- 


facturer’s market, and further, that the 
isolation of panel characteristics which 
identify volume purchasers may be a difficult 
or even insoluble problem. Nevertheless, 
the method is one that, where practical, is 
well worth investigation by marketers. 


2.2 The Pennsylvania State College. (State 
College, Pa.) An Appraisal of Sales 
Aptitude Tests, Bulletin No. 46, by J. 
Robert Hilgert, Bureau of Business 
Research. [O. E. B.] 


The study is based primarily on 1,463 
replies to a questionnaire study supple- 
mented by personal interviews with market- 
ing executives and consultants in the field of 
aptitude testing. 


4. MARKETING FARM PRODUCTS 


4-1 Michigan State College. Agricultural 
Experiment Station. (East Lansing, 
Michigan.) Wholesale Public Produce 
Markets in Michigan, Special Bulletin 
354, 1948. Pp. 72. [R. B.] 

Although primarily a study of markets in 
Michigan, this study has broader usefulness 
in summarizing the characteristics of a 
successful public market. A discussion of 
some length is given to each of these essential 
characteristics: sound management, efficient 
operation, adequate supplies, proper location, 
suitable facilities and layout, revenues equal 
to reasonable costs, and effective price 
making. 

Technical aspects of operating the specific 
markets studied are also analyzed, including 
the use of markets by sellers and by buyers. 
Specific recommendations for the improve- 
ment of the markets in question are made. 

Also of value to anyone interested in this 
subject is a bibliography of related literature 
appended to the report. 


4.2 Five Pounds in Film. A. M. Tierney and 
J. P. Coliver, Modern Packaging, 
April, 1949. [WFB] 

Transparent packaging of such small prod- 
uce items as spinach and beans has been 
widely used for a number of years, but rela- 
tively little is known yet about the feasibility 
of similar packing for such items as apples or 
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oranges which usually are sold in fairly 
sizable amounts. The authors describe in 
detail sales tests undertaken in Chicago and 
Detroit to determine the relative sales 
effectiveness of different packaging policies. 
In general these experiments show that 
transparent pre-packaging is more popular 
than either sales in bulk or in mesh bag, if 
no adverse price differentia! exists. Inter- 
views obtained in each test with customers 
revealed that purchasers of pre-packaged 
oranges (both mesh and plio-film) had been 
influenced by ease of handling, appearance, 
cleanliness, and possibility of other use for 
the bag. On the other hand, buyers who 
purchased in bulk stated that they did so 
because they desired to pick out each 
orange, having suffered some disappointment 
due to spoilage in earlier experiences with 
pre-packaged produce. It appears, then, that 
packaging of this kind is advantageous if 
costs and quality maintenance problems can 
be solved successfully. 


13. CREDIT—MERCANTILE AND RE- 
TAIL 


13.1 1948 Survey of 1947 Financial and 
Operating Statements. (New York: 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., New 


York, 1949, pp. 24.) [R. B.] 


Particularly of value to credit managers 
in the analysis of financial statements but 
also of use for other purposes of policy deter- 
mination are the eighteen standard operating 
ratios computed for men’s furnishings stores 
and men’s furnishings and clothing stores. 

Among the ratios presented in this study 
are many which have heretofore been made 
available by Robert Morris Associates and 
by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. and which have 
been recognized by both credit and account- 
ing authorities as indicative of vital operat- 
ing conditions. This presentation, however, 
furnished not only summary ratios for the 
nation as a whole but makes a geographic 
breakdown for Atlanta, Chicago, New York, 
St. Louis, and San Francisco. Moreover, its 
ratios are classified on the basis of volume 
of business done by the types of stores, and 
for each volume group the ratios of both the 
middle and upper quarter stores are given. 


The text of the study is entirely tabular, 
no interpretation of the statistics being 
given. 


14. RETAILING 


14.1 Research in Retailing. Joseph M. 
Goloff, Journal of Retailing, Summer, 
1949. [WFB] 

To determine the extent to which research 
is carried on by department and specialty 
stores the research division of the School of 
Retailing of New York University sent 
questionnaires to one hundred and fifty of 
the largest stores of this type in the nation. 
Only 29 stores replied, all but three of which 
reported annual sales exceeding ten million 
dollars. Presumably the responding institu- 
tions are those most active in research, but 
the maximum amount expended on this 
function was $28,500 and 22 stores either 
spent less than $20,000 annually or failed to 
report a budget. Replies to other questions, 
presented in detail in the article, provide 
additional evidence to show that in terms of 
number of employees, organization for re- 
search, and type and continuity of research 
projects, department stores (as sampled) 
generally have failed to avail themselves 
of the aid that research can provide. 


14.2 Employee Productivity in Department 
Stores. Elizabeth A. Burnham, Har- 


vard Business Review, July, 1949. 
H. L.] 


Statistics on the operations of 13 depart- 
ment stores show that the number of trans- 
actions completed per man hour in 1948 was 
the same as the number for 1940 and slightly 
less than the number for 1945. A decline of 
five per cent in dollar sales volume in 1949, 
assuming constant physical productivity and 
wage rates, would raise payrolls to 19.6 per 
cent in 1948. 


14.3 Work Clothes Survey. Department 
Store Economist, May, 1949. [WFB] 


Department store policies and operations 
with respect to the sale of men’s work clothes 
is pictured by the tabulated results here pre- 
sented of 272 replies to a questionnaire sent 
out by the magazine. Such information as 
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type of work clothes carried (if any), 
separation of department, brands carried, 
average mark-ups, volume of sales, and so 
on is available. 


14.4 Store Arrangement and Display. (Al- 
bany 7: Department of Commerce, 
State of New York, 112 State Street, 
1949. Pp. 18.) [R. B.] 


Retail merchants and students of display 
will find in this publication a simple but 
interesting and helpful statement of prin- 
ciples of store arrangement, window and 
interior display, lighting, and self-service. 


14.5 Proceedings of the Mid-Year Meeting, 
Super Market Institute. (Boston: 
Super Market Institute, 108 Mas- 


sachusetts Avenue, 1949. Pp. 60.) 
[R. B.] 


The fourth of such proceedings to be 
published, this presents the statements of 
super market operators concerning their 
experiences relevant to the topics for discus- 
sion: merchandising for profit; store expan- 
sion and construction; personnel and super- 
vision—employee relations; and the present 
status of self-serve meats and produce. 

Much of the value of this publication to 
any business reader lies in the frank, factual 
statement of personal experiences of the 
operators. Because identity was not dis- 
closed, many unhedged opinions were re- 
ported. 


14.6 Municipal Revenue and the Retail 
Merchant. The American Retail 
Federation. (Washington 6, D. C., 
January 1949.) Pp. 38. [R. B.] 

This study deals with an appraisal of the 
problem of municipal finance from the retail 
point of view. 


17. WHOLESALING 


17.1 “Survey of 1948 and 1947 Operations 
of Service Wholesale Druggists,” 
Bulletin No. 39, by Orin E. Burley. 
(The National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York.) Pp. 47. Free [R. B.] 


This survey of 1948 and 1947 operations 
of service wholesale druggists contains some 
28 tables and 25 charts dealing with service 
wholesale druggists’ operations. In this report, 
as in past studies, the returns are classified 
first as to size of operation and second as to 
territory. The purpose of this study is to 
provide standards by which wholesaling 
management may judge individual company 
operations by industry averages. This study 
provides the most complete breakdown of 
operating cost data in any wholesale field. 


17.2 Tulane University of Louisiana. Whole- 
sale Buying Centers for Retailers in 
the Deep Central South, by Harry A. 
Mitchell, Publication No. 6, 1949. 
Pp. 45. [O. E. B.] 


This study is based on data obtained 
from thirteen hundred retailers in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Alabama, and parts 
of Texas and Florida. The study deals with 
the position of the wholesaler in the distribu- 
tion of dry goods, groceries, hardware, and 
drug items. 


18. FEDERAL, STATE, LOCAL REGULA- 
TION 


18.1 The Economic Consequences of Some 
Recent Antitrust Decisions: The 
A & P Case, M. A. Adelman; The 
Tobacco Case of 1946, William H. 
Nicholls; The Cement Case, Alfred 
Nicols, The American Economic Re- 
view Papers and Proceedings, May, 
1949. [J. H. L.] 


The A & P Company reduced its prices 
and thereby increased its volume of sales 
and profits. The lower prices were less than 
costs would have been at the lower volume 
of sales associated with higher prices. The 
Antitrust Division term this practice “selling 
below cost” and thereby illegal. Such a dic- 
tum, if universally applied, would render 
illegal all price competition. Further, the 
government declared the A & P’s vertical 
integration illegal in that the resulting effi- 
ciencies enabled A & P to undersell non-inte- 
grated retail competitors. With regard to 
buying policy the government termed illegal 
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the A & P’s receipt of brokerage rebates. 
Since equality of net return from all buyers— 
the usual definition of non-discriminatory 
selling policy—requires that sales direct to 
buyers be at a lower price than sales through 
brokers, the dictum in this case seems to 
make price discrimination a requirement of 
law. 

The “Tobacco Case” (American Tobacco 
Co. et al., v. U. S.) makes non-aggressive 
oligopoly subject to prosecution for con- 
spiracy under The Sherman Act in the ab- 
sence of formal collusive agreement. It further 
makes the exisence rather than the abuse 
of the power to exclude competition illegal. 

The government’s evidence to support its 
charges of conspiracy in the cement case are 
as consistent with a hypothesis of effective 
competition as with a hypothesis of mo- 
nopoly. Abolition of uniform pricing will 
make penetration of distant markets un- 
profitable and will make local markets sub- 
ject to more violent price fluctuations in 
response to relatively unstable local demand. 
Firms with many dispersed plants will be 
relatively little distressed by the decision 
since they will be relatively invulnerable to 
localized fluctuations in activity. Local mo- 
nopolies will become more important. 


18.2 The Antitrust Laws: A Symposium. 
D. M. Keezer, Editor, The American 
Economic Review, June, 1949. [J.H.L.] 


Of the fifteen economists whose views 
are presented only five (Lewis, Mason, 
McAllister, Nebolsine and Webster) feel that 
our economy is today effectively or “work- 
ably” competitive and that the antitrust 
laws have been important in effecting this 
result. Of those who feel that there has been 
a serious deterioration in the competitive- 
ness of our society almost all agree that 
ineffective enforcement of the antitrust laws 
has been an important causal factor. Several 
causes of ineffective enforcement are sug- 
gested. First, the lobbyists representing 
various industrial producer-groups have had 
a more important impact than unorganized, 
inarticulate consumers upon Congress, the 
source of funds for the Antitrust Division. 
Second, some (Arthur R. Burns, Lewis) 


believe that the basic cause of inadequate 
enforcement is inconsistency in the economic 
theory underlying the antitrust laws. They 
assert that in many modern industries the 
size of individual plants which will make 
possible the lowest costs will prevent the 
existence of sufficient firms in the industry 
for the industry to be competitive. The 
courts have been unable to decide con- 
sistently whether to permit the size re- 
quired for efficiency or to require the num- 
bers necessary for competition. The result 
has been a reluctance by the court to require 
positive government action and a tendency 
to make decisions on the basis of the motives 
of defendants. Burns further asserts that 
economic theory fails to consider ade- 
quately the kinds of competition, other than 
price competition, which are important and 
may have beneficent consequences for con- 
sumers. Third, some (Levi, Watkins) lay pri- 
mary blame on the courts for their lack of 
understanding of the fundamental economic 
requirements of a sound antitrust policy. 
The economists share this blame by failing 
to provide decisive intellectual leadership. 

Others (Fetter, Kreps, Lipkowitz, Stock- 
ing, Watkins) believe that the major de- 
ficiencies are in the law itself. Suggested 
remedies are changes in the business in- 
corporation laws, imposition of civil penal- 
ties for monopolistic practices at least as 
great as the monopolistic gains, more posi- 
tive and less punitive action—perhaps by a 
special administrative agency charged with 
the responsibility of maintaining competi- 
tion, modification of patent law to give 
greater access by all to technological de- 
velopments, etc. Lewis is the least hopeful, 
feeling that the fundamental economic forces 
of our time place effective competition be- 
yond the reach of any conceivable law or 
mode of enforcement. 

Mason emphasizes the distinction between 
monopoly as defined by market behavior and 
concentration of economic power which is a 
function of size. They need not and often 
do not go together. The evidence is not 
clear that concentration has increased in the 
last $0 years. Deviations from perfect com- 
petition in the market cannot be measured 
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statistically but the results of market be- 
havior reveal a progressive technology with 
many consequent benefits for consumers. 
Mason hopes (and expects) that dynamic 
economic forces plus enforcement of existing 
legislation can preserve competition in its 
present workable state. 


22. GENERAL MARKET STATISTICS 


22.1 The Current Status of State and Local 
Population Estimates in the Census 
Bureau. Henry S. Shryock, Jr. and 
Norman Lawrence, Fournal of the 
American Statistical Association, 
June, 1949. [J. H. L.] 


Prewar methods of making postcensal 
state and local population estimates con- 
tained sources of serious error. Postwar 
methods have eliminated some of these. 
Data on elementary school enrollment pro- 
vide the basis for estimates of net migration. 
Data on natural increase and on persons in 
the armed forces both away from home and 
in the local area provide the rest of the 
relevant data for the new estimates. The 
resulting estimates contain some deficiencies 
which are discussed. 


22.2 Available Market Data. Advertising 
Age, May 30, 1949. [WFB] 

In this issue of Advertising Age, the publi- 
i cation’s second annual descriptive list of 

sources of market data is presented. The 
approximately 800 items included are con- 
veniently classified as to type of market and 
are briefly described. Although the list does 
not pretend to be all-inclusive it should be 
of considerable value to members of the 
marketing profession. 


22.3 Survey of Buying Power. Sales Man- 
agement, May 10, 1949. [WFB] 

Sales Management’s annua! analysis of the 
United States and Canadian markets is too 
well known to require description. This 
year, however, certain services have been 
added. Because all of the detailed basic 
information upon which the indices are 
based has been recorded on I.B.M. cards, 
the publication has offered to make special 
tabulations available for a nominal fee. In 


addition, advice on the determination of 
proper sales potentials may be obtained 
from the Econometric Institute, co-de- 
velopers of the survey. 


22.4 The Printers’ Ink Sales Planning 
Guide. Printers’ Ink, May 27, 1949. 
[WEB] 

Devoting this entire issue to its first an- 
nual planning guide, Printers’ Ink here pre- 
sents a detailed market study somewhat 
similar to those annually presented by other 
publications in the marketing field, e.g., 
Sales Management, Industrial Marketing, 
etc. The inclusion of maps, as well as some- 
what more detailed figures on retail sales, 
is noteworthy. Interesting, too, is the deci- 
sion to publish data only for 620 counties, 
those accounting for over 80 per cent of the 
volume of cases in the U. S. The guide is 
explained at length and its possible uses 
described in introductory articles. 


23. MARKET AREA STUDIES 


23.1 Cleveland Fact Book, 1949 Edition by 
Howard Whipple Green, Real Prop- 
erty Inventory of Metropolitan 
Cleveland. Pp. 77. $5.00. [O. E. B.] 


This is primarily a reference book present- 
ing the Cleveland story by charts and tables. 
It contains some 400 series of basic data 
containing nearly 19,000 figures; more than 
350-trend series refer to Cuyahoga County or 
to the minor civil divisions in the county and 
metropolitan district. The remaining series 
refer to the U. S. 


23.2 University of Illinois. (Urbana, Illinois.) 
Consumer Buying Habits in the Crab 
Orchard Area of Illinois. David J. 
Luck. Pp. 30. Free. [R. B.] 


One of a series of trading area surveys 
conducted within the past several years, this 
report deals with the buying habits of resi- 
dents of a particular part of the state. It was 
based upon house-to-house interviewing and 
is presented in tabular and expository form. 

The area study is classified by community 
of the residents, who were in turn segregated 
by income groups and interrogated concern- 
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ing their purchases of fashion goods, other 
goods, and services. 

The report follows a traditional form of 
presentation and, because it appears to 
introduce no innovation in methodology, is 
likely to be of greatest benefit to merchants 
of the area studied. 


23.3 Yakima Valley Industrial and Com- 
mercial Survey. Axel E. Strom, 
Project Director and Field Super- 
visor. University of Washington 
Bureau of Business Research, and 
Chambers of Commerce of Yakima 
Valley, Washington, August, 1949. 
Approximately 100 pp., 70 tables, 
charts, 1 map. Partial reprint in 
Bureau’s Pacific Northwest Industry, 
October, 1949. $.25. [O. E. B.] 


Mail and personal interviews were made 
with all retail, wholesale, service, and manu- 
facturing concerns in six towns in the 
Yakima Valley, Washington, to determine 
the basic resources in this area. The dollar 
volume, the employment, and payrolls have 
been summarized in this report for each town 
by type of operation and by kind of business. 
Employment is further analyzed for full 
time, part time, and seasonal work. This is a 
factual study intended as a first step in an 
analysis by the Valley towns to lessen the 
seasonality of total production and em- 
ployment occasioned by the heavy volume 
of fruit processing and packing. 


23.4 Survey of the Population, Housing, and 
Income of Auburn, Washington and 
Its Environs. Survey of the Popula- 
tion, Housing, and Income of Kent, 
Washington and Its Environs. Na- 
thanael H. Engle, Director, Bayard 
O. Wheeler, Faculty Consultant, and 
Edith Dyer Rainboth, Project Direc- 
tor. University of Washington, 
Bureau of Business Research, and 
Housing Authority of the County of 
King. September, 1949. 112 pp. each 
about 50 tables, 15 charts, two maps. 
Free. [O. E. B.] 


Interviewing coverage of one hundred per 
cent of the dwelling units in Kent and Au- 


burn, Washington, revealed current data on 
the social and economic characteristics of the 
population. Six chapters summarize the 
housing plans of families, the income of the 
family and of the principal earner, housing 
characteristics, rental data, population data, 
and statistics on veterans, with the method 
and glossary appended. This is the second 
and third study made within King County, 
Washington, following the initial Greater 
Seattle Housing Market Survey. County 
analysis is now possible from the data for the 
Seattle metropolis, Auburn with middle in- 
come families, and Kent with bi-modal (high 
and low) income families. Median family 
incomes were found to be $3,288 in Seattle, 
$2,872 in Auburn, and $3,025 in Kent. 


23.5 Babson Institute of Business Admin- 
istration (Babson Park 57, Massa- 
chusetts) “A Survey of Selected 
Buying Habits and Attitudes of the 
Residents of Wellesley, Massachu- 
setts,” by Eugene J. Kelley. Pp. 28. 
[O. E. B.] 

This study deals with the shopping habits 
of Wellesley residents. The survey was con- 
ducted by the market research classes and 
may be of use to marketing research teachers 
who wish to use class projects of community 
interest. 


23.6 “‘The West Coast—Basic Trends and 
Opportunities,” by Walter J. Thomp- 
son. (New York: 420 Lexington 
Avenue) [R. B.] 

The study is divided into three parts as 
follows: 
1. Our Own Back Yard 
(California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton) 
2. Our Front Yard 
(Eastward to the Mississippi River 
3. More Distant Pastures 
(Beyond the Mississippi River) 

24. RESEARCH TECHNIQUE 

24.1 What An Agency Learned from 1,000 
Depth Interviews. David E. Robin- 
son, Advertising Agency and Ad- 


vertising and Selling, April and May, 
1949. [WFB] 
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To go beyond the usual information de- 
rived from Starch readership reports, C. J. 
LaRoche Co., in cooperation with the 
Quaker Oats Company and Dr. George 
Gallup, has made use of the so-called 
“impact” method to determine promptly 
both the readership and influence of maga- 
zine advertisements. To avoid the delays 
inherent in normal readership studies arising 
from the lapse of time between the prepara- 
tion of the ad and its evaluation after publi- 
cation, the agency prepared a special maga- 
zine, Contact, which contained both test ads 
and control editorial and advertising ma- 
terial. The control material previously had 
been evaluated by Starch methods. A 
limited number of these magazines was dis- 
tributed to a selected sample of housewives 
and arrangements made for interviews 
within one or two days. Each of the follow-up 
interviews were of the “depth” type and 
required about one hour. From them reader- 
ship was determined both by the “recogni- 
tion” method and by the “unaided recall” 
technique. Adjustments for the conditions 
of the test were made by means of the evalu- 
ation data previously obtained for the con- 
trol ads. Results of readership questions were 
tabulated as “objective” results. Equally 
interesting were the efforts made to deter- 
mine the nature, intensity, and specific 
causes of readers’ reactions to test copy. 
For example, 48 respondents read a par- 
ticular food ad, of whom 43 reacted favor- 
ably; of these, 31 said that it was convincing, 
but only 11 stated definite intentions to buy. 
Information of this same kind was derived 
for a second food advertisement and the 
comparison proved clearly the relative 
merits of the two. Finally, an analysis of the 
identification of copy appeals and reasons 
for remembering by respondents gave im- 
portant clues to the manner in which copy 
could be improved to reach a wider audience 
more effectively. 


24.2 A Qualitative Survey, The American 
Weekly. 63 Vesey Street, New York, 


New York. February, 1949. Pp. 151. 
[O. E. B.] 


This is a study made for The American 
Weekly to gather information regarding the 
characteristics of the households reached by 
The American Weekly and compare them 
with the same characteristics of all American 
households. The study further sought to 
gather information regarding the interest of 
readers in the editorial content of The 
American Weekly and its usefulness to them. 

The sample is constructed of 9,672 per- 
sonal interviews of 395 cities, towns, and 
rural areas in 131 counties. Of the 9,672 
households, 2,840 were American Weekly 
households and 6,832 non-American Weekly 
households. Complete interviews were car- 
ried out in all 2,840 American Weekly house- 
holds and in every second, or 3,403 non- 
American Weekly households. The selection 
of the households to be interviewed was 
based on an area sample. 

The survey is unique and interesting from 
a marketing research point of view for many 
reasons. First, it takes a further step in 
media research. It goes beyond the “I noted 
this” or “I read some of this” stage. It 
seeks to determine the interest of the readers 
in the editorial content and the usefulness 
of the editorial content to them. This should 
be very important in evaluating advertising 
media. Second, the sampling method used 
takes into account persons not at home on 
the first call and by a special technique in- 
volving weights, eliminates any call backs. 
Third, the survey was guided by four prom- 
inent research leaders (Vergil D. Reed, 
Franklin R. Cawl, D. B. Lucas, and D. E. 
Robinson) who agreed to serve without 
compensation if the American Weekly would 
publish the results without any editing, 
exactly as the committee of four prepared 
them. The committee took the broad prob- 
lem, selected a research agency, supervised 
the construction of the schedule of questions, 
the selection of the sample and the presenta- 
tion of the final report. The American 
Weekly did not enter into any of these 
phases. Certainly this is a step toward 
establishing better research in a field where 
much research material is looked upon as 
being merely self-serving. 
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24.3 An Attempt to Get the “Not At 
Homes” Into the Sample Without 
Callbacks. Alfred Politz and Willard 
Simmons, Fournal of the American 
Statistical Association, March, 1949. 
H. LJ 

The relatively high cost of probability 

samples of human populations has narrowly 
restricted their use in market research and 
has resulted in major reliance on less costly 
sample designs of unmeasurable bias. The 
necessity for frequent callbacks in prob- 
ability samples is a major cause of their rela- 
tive costliness. It is now possible under cer- 
tain frequently encountered circumstances 
to design probability samples of human 
populations without callbacks. The prob- 
ability of finding any person at home at a 
moment of time selected by a random proc- 
ess is equal to the per cent of time that the 
respondent is at home. The authors explain 
methods for getting from respondents on the 
first call information on the basis of which 
statistically unbiased estimates of this per- 
centage can be derived. The respondents are 
divided into groups on the basis of the per- 
centage of time that they are at home. The 
responses from each group are weighted by 
the reciprocal of the percentage of time 
that each group is at home. For instance, a 
group that is at home one-fifth of the time is 
given a weight of five, because on the average 
only one-fifth of respondents at home this 
percentage of the time will be found at home 
at any randomly-selected moment of time. 
A possible bias exists: because of the failure 
to include people who are never at home. 
This bias is probably not significant and 
can be lessened by estimates of both re- 
sponse and weight based on regressions from 
the existing data. This process permits an 
unbiased estimation of population charac- 
teristics. The sampling error is insignificantly 
different, in most cases, from that in sample 
designs entailing callbacks on a sub-sample 
of not-at-homes. Part II presents relevant 
statistical theory and examples. 


24.4 The Use of Sampling in Great Britain. 
C. A. Moser, Fournal of the American 


Statistical Association, June, 1949. 


There are interesting differences between 
sampling methods in Great Britain and in 
the United States. The major difference is in 
the relatively infrequent use in Great Britain 
of area samples. This is attributable largely 
to the lack of suitable maps in Great Britain 
and the existence there of current lists of the 
population. A “maintenance register,” kept 
at the local food offices, covers the whole 
population except for the armed forces and 
provides information regarding age, sex, 
and address. In addition The Ministry of 
Food Files keeps lists revised once a year of 
persons receiving ration books. Other state 
regulations make other lists necessary and 
incidentally make possible probability sam- 
pling without use of the area device. Com- 
mercial research, there as here, relies pri- 
marily on quota samples. Sampling is less 
widely accepted in Britain as a legitimate 
research device because of the absence of 
widely publicized pre-election polls. 


24.5 The Uses and Usefulness of Binomial 
Probability Paper. Frederick Mostel- 
ler and John W. Tukey, Yournal of 
the American Statistical Association, 
June, 1949. [J. H. L.] 

Binomial Probability Paper (available at 
Codex Book Co., Norwood, Mass.) facilitates 
the use of a transformation (Fisher’s inverse 
sine transformation) of binomially distrib- 
uted data that renders the variance largely 
independent of the true value of the propor- 
tion p and dependent solely on the sample 
size. The simple graphic treatment of this 
transformation makes much easier the han- 
dling of a great variety of statistical problems 
important in market research. There is de- 
tailed discussion with examples of the tech- 
niques of using this paper in comparing 
observed with theoretical proportions, in 
setting confidence limits for population pro- 
portions or medians, in the comparison or 
analysis of variance, in designing samples 
for various purposes, etc. 


24.6 The Influence of Sub-Questions on 
Interviewer Performance. Paul B. 
Sheatsley, Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Summer, 1949. [J. H. L.] 
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An experiment was performed to test the 
hypothesis that interviewers affect survey 
results by causing an upward bias in the 
number of “‘don’t knows” and “‘no’s” given 
for questions involving a series of sub- 
questions in the event of an affirmative re- 
sponse to the major question. No such bias 
was revealed. A subsidiary finding was that 


_ the interviewer’s own attitudes on the sub- 


ject of the question were a much greater 
cause of bias than any desire to avoid asking 
sub-questions. 


24.7 An Appraisal of Some Methodological 
Aspects of the Kinsey Report. Paul 
Wallin, American Sociological Re- 
view, April, 1949. [J. H. L.] 


Kinsey’s work has caused a revaluation by 
people concerned with social research of the 
possibility of securing valid data on subjects 
which create strong emotional reactions in 
respondents. The evidence, both subjective 
and objective, that Kinsey presents on the 
validity of his data is unsubstantial and is as 
consistent with a hypothesis of stable bias 
as with a hypothesis of high correspondence 
between verbal and overt behavior. The 
sampling limitations of Kinsey’s work are 
also discussed. 


24.8 Are Poll Questions Too Difficult. Fay 
Terris, Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Summer, 1949. [J. H. L.] 


Objective tests of questions used on three 
national surveys indicate that go per cent 
of the questions were not completely under- 
stood by more than Io per cent of the popu- 
lation. Objective pre-tests, open-end ques- 
tions, and less optimistic estimates of literacy 
may make the lower strata of literacy more 
accessible to social investigation. 


25. MARKETS—SPECIFIC PRODUCTS 


25.1 Trend of Sales of Consumers’ Durable 
Goods. Survey of Current Business, 
April, 1949. [J. H. L.] 


Regression equations with disposable per- 
sonal income and time as independent vari- 
ables and ownership of the various kinds of 
consumers’ durable goods as the inde- 


pendent variables were used to estimate the 
number of units of the various kinds of 
durable goods that people would have been 
willing to own in 1948. The number of such 
units already owned but which persons want 
to replace (junk) is estimated from pre-war 
data on scrappage. These two estimates 
together provide an estimate of current de- 
mand. People now own almost as many cars 
as they want, but the number of over-age 
cars has continued to rise. In midyear of 
1948 the number of cars over 11} years 
old was about five million greater than in 
1941. Thus, in spite of the high number of 
cars registered, the need for replacements 
and the current levels of income make the 
current demand for cars large. People now 
own more vacuum cleaners than would be 
estimated on the basis of the regression 
equation. Nor is there any longer a backlog 
demand for replacements. People still own 
fewer refrigerators than they would be will- 
ing to own and the demand for replacements 
still exceeds current rates of scrappage. The 
number of homes owning electric washing 
machines about equalled the calculated 
number in January, 1949. About two million 
homes still have machines which would 
willingly be replaced. 


25.2 Consumer Analysis of the Indianapolis 
Metropolitan Market. (Indianapolis: 
The Indianapolis Star, 1948, Pp. 
168.) [R. B.] 

This is the third report on this market 
made as a member of the Ten-Market-Com- 
parison Group and is an analytical study 
of buying habits, brand preferences, dealer 
distribution, and ownership. The particular 
products studied were the following: foods, 
soaps and cleansers, toiletries and cos- 
metics, beverages, appliances, and auto- 
motive vehicles, supplies, and parts. 


25.3 University of Akron (Akron, Ohio). 
[R. B.] 

The Commerce Department of the Uni- 
versity of Akron has recently completed the 
following two studies: 4 Study of Retail 
Tire Sales Patterns by Federal Reserve 
Districts and A Study of Automotive Tire 
Sales by Motor Equipment Wholesalers. 
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25.4 “Television Status and Trends.” 
Alfred N. Goldsmith. (New York: 
285 Madison Avenue, April 1949.) 
[O. E. B.] 


In this report Dr. Goldsmith answers such 
questions as: how many families in the 
U. S. are now covered by television? How 
many will be by 1951? What percentage of 
the total effective buying income in the U. S. 
will be covered? Where are the present sta- 
tions located within networks? Where will 
new ones be built? What are some average 
current time costs for TV networks and 
stations? 


25.5 Pathfinder announces the following 
publications: (Farm Fournal, Wash- 
ington Sq., Philadelphia) [R. B.] 
The Cortland Story: How Main 
Street, America Lives, Works and 
Shops. (1948) 

An Analysis of Pathfinder: Size of the 
audience, character of the audience, 
impact of Pathfinder on the audience, 
(1948) 

The Small Town and Farm Market 
for Toiletries and Toilet Goods. (1949) 
The Small Town and Farm Market 
for Medicines and Medical Supplies. 
(1949) 

Paint and Varnish Consumer Pur- 


chases, 1947. (1949) 


25.6 University of Indiana. (Bloomington, 
Indiana.) [O. E. B.] 


The School of Business reports the follow- 
ing researches: The Function of Regulation in 
the Development of the Air Freight Industry 
by James Andrew Durham (Master’s thesis, 
completed); The Marketing of Consumer 
Gasoline by Ralph C. Heath (Master’s 
thesis, completed); and Margarine Legisla- 
tion and its Effects upon the Margarine In- 
dustry by Robert Joseph Helms (Master’s 
thesis, completed). 


25.7 Home and Appliance Survey. (New 
York 19: Seventeen Magazine, 11 West 
42nd Street, 1948.) [O. E. B.] 


A study of the homes and household equip- 
ment of the Seventeen teen-age girl sub- 


scribers. Such basic data as family composi- 
tion and home ownership as well as figures on 
brand, price, and age of major and minor 
appliances make this a valuable description 
of the teen-age market. The report indicates 
the part played by the teen-age girl in the 
selection of various home furnishings and 
appliances. Interesting information about 
the teen-ager’s own room—its furnishings 
and furniture—and her household duties 
and entertaining habits are also included. 


25.8 The American Home Reader-consumer 
Panel, Report No. 20. [R. B.] 


This is a report on a mid-1948 survey of 
automobile purchasing plans and prefer- 
ences. The questionnaire examined readers’ 
intentions as to purchase in 1948 or 1949 of a 
new or used car, makes and model to be 
considered if purchase was planned, reasons 
for preferences, financing intentions, acces- 
sories desired, attitudes towards dealers, and 
brand and dealer loyalties. The panel group 
is classified by make of car owned, if any, 
mileage driven, number of drivers in family, 
and present servicing practices. 


26. MISCELLANEOUS 


26.1 The Value of the Pound. Colin Clark, 
The Economic Fournal, June, 1949. 
H. LJ 


If the present economic policy of the 
British government continues, a depreciation 
in the British pound to $2.75 would be neces- 
sary to obtain zero balance of payments. If 
the British were (1) toextinguish most of the 
national debt by a capital levy (2) abolish 
subsidies and (3) dismiss half a million public 
employees, the consequent changes in prices, 
costs, and efficiencies would alter the terms 
of trade and make possible a zero balance of 
payments with the pound valued at $3.50. 


26.2 Election Polling Forecasts and Public 
Images of Social Science. Robert 
K. Merton and Paul K. Hatt, 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Summer, 
1949. [J. H. L.] 


Replies from 96 daily newspapers (of a 
mail sample of 472) indicate that the results 
of the election polls caused a decline from 
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61 to 39 in the percentage of editors having 
favorable opinions of the polls. The stated 
reasons for this downward shift were (1) 
a realization of technical inadequacies in the 
election polls, (2) an initiation or affirmation 
of a belief in the impossibility of getting 
adequately valid data, (3) a belief in the 
unstable nature of political opinion and the 
consequent impossibility of accurate extrap- 
olation, and (4) a belief in the “‘indeter- 
minism of human behavior.” 

None of reporting newspapers which had 
used market research prior to the election 
intends abandoning its use, although several 
indicate that market research could and 
should be improved as a result of the lessons 
of the polls. The lack of carry-over of opinion 
from the election polls to market research 
is attributable to a belief that human actions 
(especially habitual ones) are more amenable 
than opinions to social investigation, a belief 
that the emotions associated with political 
opinions precluded the possibility of securing 
valid data, a realization of the relatively 
serious consequences for the public of errors 
in election polls, and a feeling of greater 
responsibility for and sponsorship of pub- 
lished election forecasts. 


26.3 Five Steps to Finding Out... Does 
Your Employee Magazine Pay? Ken 
Davee, Industrial Marketing, June, 
1949. [WFB] 


The application of readership research 
techniques to measure the success of an 
employee publication is a logical but some- 
what unusual procedure. In this instance, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. arranged to have the 
firm of Davee, Koehnlein, and Keating con- 
duct a study of the manner in which the 
company paper, Sears News-Graphic, was 
reaching the rank and file of employees. 
After careful analysis of objectives and a 
review of the issues of the preceding two 


years it was decided that interviewers would 
determine reading habits of an adequate 
sample of employees by means of the recog- 
nition technique. “Confusion” among read- 
ers was determined and discounted by in- 
serting in interviewers’ copies of the paper 
a prominently displayed story which had 
not appeared in the regular issue. Tabula- 
tions of interviews provided Sears execu- 
tives with a number of valuable facts; reader- 
ship was disproportionately light among new 
employees, women, and the lower ranks of 
employees. Further, a careful classification 
of stories revealed preferences which greatly 
affected readership. As a result Sears has 
localized publication to a greater degree, has 
changed the picture-text ratio, and has 
introduced contests and similar techniques 
to maintain the interest of time-card em- 
ployees in the majority of news items. 


26.4 Temple University (Philadelphia, Pa). 
[O. E. B.] 


Myron S. Heidingsfield will release a study 
in October entitled “An Analysis of the 
Social Impact of Television on a Cross- 
Section of Philadelphia Families.” 


26.5 The Curtis Publishing Company (Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) announces completion 
of the following three studies: [R. B.] 
A New High in Passports, Research 
Department, The Curtis Publishing 
Co., Philadelphia. May, 1949. Pp. 4. 
Tourist and Vacation Advertising 
Expenditures by States, Areas and 
Communities in 1949. Research De- 
partment, The Curtis Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia. June 1949. Pp. 32. 
New and Larger Market for Family 
Purchases. Research Department, 
The Curtis Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia. June 1949. Pp. 5. 
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Future Foop anp Acricutture Poicy, 
by John D. Black and Maxine E. Kiefer. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1948. Pp. 348. $3.50.) 

This book is concerned with the food and 
agricultural problems that face the United 
States and the world in the next ten years, 
with emphasis on the problems in the United 
States. 

The authors point out the dietary defi- 
ciencies now existing throughout the world, 
and I think they would subscribe to the 
theory that there is not enough food for the 
health of all people. To provide the proper 
food it would be necessary to greatly increase 
the production of foods, with the largest in- 
crease in the protective foods. In estimating 


the food needs for the world, the authors 
assume a 25 per cent increase in population 
by 1960. The food needs of the United States 
are based on an increase in population of 18 
per cent. The conclusion seems to be that 
the United States has the ability to produce 
enough food for adequate diets for its people, 
but that the world food needs will be greater 
than the capacity to produce. 

The authors contend that the major prob- 
lem confronting the United States is keeping 
consumption and production of individual 
food products in good balance at all times; 
the secondary problem is to develop methods 
of producing and distributing foods that will 
lower the cost to the consumer. A definite 
plan is proposed to solve the major problem 
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but no definite solution is proposed for the 
secondary problem. The questions of too 
many retailers, of too many services, and 
the lack of cooperative buying and selling, 
are discussed in connection with the second- 
ary problem. 

To solve the major problem, it is recom- 
mended that the government subsidize the 
producers. The proposed plan differs in 
many respects from the present subsidy 
plan. In the execution of the proposed plan 
there is a specific role for producers, for con- 
sumers, for processors and distributors, for 
labor, and for government. The program is 
called a people’s program. 

The book is well written and contains a 
great deal of statistical data to support the 
conclusions of the authors. 

Roy H. Paynter 
Ohio University 


THe CuHanoinc Competitive STRUCTURE 
IN THE WHOLESALE GrocEeRY TRADE, by 
Ralph Cassady, Jr. and Wylie L. Jones. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1949. Pp. 73. $2.00.) 


As indicated by the subtitle, this is “A 
Case Study of the Los Angeles Market” for 
the period 1920-1946, and is a publication of 
the Bureau of Business and Economic Re- 
search of the University of California. It is an 
empirical analysis of the major forces that 
are deemed to have wrought significant 
changes in the wholesaling structure since 
1920, through an analysis of such forces and 
their effects in the wholesaling of dry grocer- 
ies in a single market. 

The two pages of introductory material 
are followed by a brief description and anal- 
ysis of the Los Angeles wholesale grocery 
market as of 1920 from the standpoint of the 
types of wholesaling organizations then 
operating, their relative importance in terms 
of number and proportion of business done, 
their business policies, and the nature and 
degree of competition. This is followed by a 
brief statement of the major forces tending 
toward a short-circuiting of the regular 
wholesaler and the two principal offsetting 
factors. Among the former are the “back- 
ward integration” of chains and joint efforts 


of independent retailers in buying direct 
from manufacturers, and the “forward inte- 
gration” by manufacturers in selling direct 
to retailers. The latter include the isolated 
geographical position of Los Angeles and, 
more important, the unusual growth in the 
population of the trading area. 

In Chapter IV are discussed the efforts 
made by the wholesalers to survive, first, in 
the form of concerted action to resist change 
and later, when court decisions made that 
impossible, by adjustments through individ- 
ual action involving chain store operation, 
voluntary chain development, attempts at 
limited-function or limited-line operation, 
and private-brand promotion. Some of these 
attempts at adjustment were successful, 
others were not. The authors admit, how- 
ever, that some of the failures at adjustment 
cannot be explained by inherent weaknesses 
in the changed method of operation, as they 
were no doubt to be accounted for by mana- 
gerial and other perhaps extraneous factors. 

Chapters V, VI, and VII are devoted toa 
detailed presentation of the wholesale grocery 
structure in Los Angeles in 1946, the key 
policies and practices of the wholesalers as of 
that time, and the competitive methods then 
used by them. Chapter VIII, containing a 
summary and conclusions, completes the 
text part of this case study, which is then 
followed by 17 pages of small-print notes to 
the respective chapters. 

Despite the emphasis by the authors on 
the two peculiar features characterizing the 
Los Angeles market, namely, its geographic 
isolation and tremendous increase in popula- 
tion, it is remarkable how typical the various 
developments described and discussed in this 
publication are of the situation in the United 
States as a whole. Whatever difference may 
be found is one of degree and not of kind. In 
fact, the story told of the rise of chains in the 
1920’s, the havoc wrought by such develop- 
ment among independent retailers, the reac- 
tions of the independents, and the impact of 
all this upon the wholesaling structure is 
really an old story that has been described 
in general books in marketing and in specific 
books and treatises on wholesaling. The 
story is, however, well told by Professors 
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Cassady and Jones and their contribution 
in the form of a wealth of specific informa- 
tion contained in the notes is especially 
valuable. On the score of the latter it is a bit 
disconcerting to have to refer constantly to 
the notes, which are extremely interesting, 
but are so far removed from the text to 
which they apply. It is also believed that a 
considerable part of the material contained 
in these notes could have been used more 
effectively as part of the text itself. The 
authors are also to be commended for the 
tabular arrangement on pages 21-22 of the 
operational changes made by the wholesalers 
in an attempt to adjust themselves to the 
changing order, and the results achieved. 

It is to be doubted, however, whether the 
statistical material for the year 1920 may 
be relied upon to any substantial degree. It 
is difficult to see how the data for a single 
year (1929) as reported by the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census can be extrapolated either for- 
ward or backward for a period of 10 years. It 
certainly takes more than one point as a 
basis for any extrapolation and even with 
several points to establish a trend and a rate 
of change it is dangerous to extrapolate more 
than for a very limited period of time such 
as two or three years. When the extrapola- 
tion is of the reverse type, as in this case, the 
difficulties are multiplied. In fact, it is be- 
lieved that no extrapolation was used at all, 
as claimed by the authors, but that the cen- 
sus data for 1929 have been merely adjusted 
for changes in population and the cost of 
living in order to obtain similar data for 
1920. Even this procedure, if the reviewer’s 
understanding is correct, is questionable, be- 
cause it assumes the same relationship of 
wholesale grocery business to population 
and living costs in periods ten years apart 
when important changes have taken place 
that are presumed to have disturbed such 
relationship. Furthermore, it does not allow 
for cyclical effects other than those reflected 
in the cost of living, or for changes in the 
standard of living. 

The above criticism of some of the statis- 
tical material used does not detract from the 
value of this case study. The facts presented 
therein are interesting and lend reality to 


the discussion, the analysis is basically sound, 
the presentation is logical and orderly, and 
the writing is colorful and lucid. While it 
does not present anything heretofore gener- 
ally unknown, or ideas that are contrary to 
those now held by students of marketing, it 
is definitely a worthwhile addition to the 
literature on the subject and it makes a con- 
tribution to a better understanding of the 
dynamic nature of wholesaling. 
Tueopore N. BECKMAN 

The Ohio State University 


How 300 Sates Executives HANDLE AutTo- 
MOBILE Expenses, Dartnell Report No. 
576. (Chicago: Dartnell Corporation, 1949. 
Pp. 51. exhibits 40. $7.50.) 

Automobile expenses of salesmen are up 
about I5 per cent over two years ago, ac- 
cording to this comprehensive automobile 
expense cost study by the Dartnell Corpora- 
tion. The report contains a well written 
thirty page analysis and summary of the 
experiences of 300 representative companies, 


who operate a total of over 10,000 cars. Ex- 


periences cover not only companies with 
fleets operating a.thousand or more vehicles, 
but even those companies which employ only 
three or four salesmen. 

The report is divided into two sections. 
The first part deals with cars in which the 
company has no investment, and analyzes 
the various methods of remunerating owner- 
salesmen. The second part covers the opera- 
tions of partially or wholly company-owned 
fleets, and leased fleet operations. 

Exclusively salesmen-owned fleets have 
dropped from 74 per cent of the total report- 
ing in 1946 to 60 per cent in February 1949, 
due primarily to two factors: greater econ- 
omy of company-owned cars, or the greater 
economy and simplicity of leased operations. 
The recent short supply of cars has been an 
important factor in the switch to leased 
equipment. 

While the average allowance of 6.1 cents 
per mile is paid to owner-salesmen on a flat 
mileage basis in the majority of cases, an 
increasing trend toward sliding-scale pay- 
ments is discussed. The Dartnell recom- 
mendation for payment procedures are based 
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on three major factors: administrative sim- 
plicity; justice to the salesman; and cost. In 
general, the sliding scales and time-mileage 
combinations seem to be the most suitable 
methods. 

The report gives comments of sales man- 
agers of specific companies, and exhibits of 
general and specific report forms used by 
salesmen. Methods of computing deprecia- 
tion, centralized purchasing, maintenance, 
insurance, and legal aspects are among the 
subjects covered. The detailed data of each 
reporting company on which the findings are 
based are included in the last exhibit. 

The busy executive can obtain either a 
quick summarized picture or a wealth of 
detail about specific companies in various 
types of business. Not only is this report and 
other similar scientific studies valuable to 
sales executives, but they should be used also 
by teachers of sales management at the sen- 
ior or graduate level. While case books on 
Sales Management, too often dated, and 
general texts are a necessary part of a satis- 
factory course of instruction, a really prac- 
tical training program should encourage 
students to use and apply current informa- 
tion derived from the same sources which 
sales executives use. 

H. A. Frey 
Miami University 
Miami, Florida 


THe Mopern Law cr ADVERTISING AND 
MarketTn¢ by I. W. Digges. (New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1948. Pp. 
310. $5.00.) 

As explained by the author in the foreword 
the publishers asked him to prepare a “new 
overall treatment of the legal aspects of ad- 
vertising.” It is his hope that it “... will 
assist in giving a general grasp of the par- 
ticular legal principles and laws that are 
germane to the advertising and marketing 
process” although he points out that no book 
can replace the skilled practitioner on par- 
ticular problems. 

The scope of the treatment is best indi- 
cated by the several chapter titles: General 
Contract Relationships in Advertising and 
Their Significance, The Federal Government 
and Advertising, State Laws and Advertis- 


ing, Trade Marks Today and Tomorrow, 
Fair Trade-Resale Price Maintenance, Prop. 
erty Rights in Ideas and Copyrights, Co- 
operative Advertising, Copy Claims, Right 
of Privacy, Libel and Slander, Radio Broad. 
casting and Television, and Advertising Art 
Directors and the Law. In addition, the 
Appendix contains a typical form for each of 
the following situations—advertising-agency 
contract, space contract, trade mark applica- 
tion, fair trade contract, release for idea sub- 
missions, testimonial release, photographic 
release, property assignment, release of writ- 
ing for the use of advertising, cooperative 
advertising offer, and contract for television 
talent. A reference index and bibliography 
are also included. 

As is evident from the chapter titles above, 
the book is concerned primarily with the 
legal aspects of advertising and does not 
attempt to cover all of the topics usually 
treated in basic texts in marketing. It so 
happens, however, that much of the govern- 
mental regulation of marketing has been in 
the field of advertising, so that this material 
should be of basic importance to marketing 
executives generally. Teachers of advertising 
and marketing will also find much useful in- 
formation in this book. 

It is difficult to find in any one place a 
more reasonably comprehensive and up-to- 
date treatment of the legal aspects of adver- 
tising regulation, by a lawyer who has a real 
understanding of the many complicated 
problems of the advertiser. 

Ross M. CunnIncHAM 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Apvertisinc Copy, Third Edition, illus- 
trated, by George Burton Hotchkiss. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. Pp. 
469. $4.50.) 

In his preface to the third edition of Ap- 
VERTISING Copy, Professor Hotchkiss asserts 
that “‘the changes in the materials and meth- 
ods of advertising (since the original publica- 
tion in 1924) have not diminished the im- 
portance of copy, nor greatly changed the 
process by which good copy is created.... 
The progress of scientific knowledge, based 
on research, has improved advertising proce- 
dure in all departments. The influence, how- 
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ever, is more noticeable in the newer media, 
such as radio and television, and in the dis- 
play of publications, than in the technique 
of the written word .. .”’ (p. xiii). 

Contrast this position with that taken by 
Dwiggins in his revised edition of Layout 
in ApvERTISING.! He states that in the last 
twenty years the mental climate has so 
changed that “‘words have lost their meaning, 
that what they say is much less important 
than how they look, that copy is inferior to 
design and illustration.” 

Perhaps there is a bit of rationalization 
here on the part of both authors. If one must 
choose between the durable and the transient 
however, we shall approve Hotchkiss’ con- 
tention that good copy is fundamental and 
permanent while “the ‘new look’ of today 
will be the old look of a few years from now” 
(p. xiv). 

The “revising”’ for the third edition of this 
classic work on Advertising Copy has been 
based on this philosophy. The Table of Con- 
tents remains as in the first two editions, 
except that the title of Chaper IX has been 
changed from “Inferential Copy” to “Asso- 
ciation Copy.” Nevertheless there has been 
a considerable amount of reworking of the 
textual material throughout. The findings of 
research—e.g. copy testing and other scien- 
tific investigations—replace judgment and 
impressions. Both the student and the ad- 
vertising practitioner will find it an up-to- 
date treatise and guide. 

It has been said that the chief raison 
@ étre of a revision is a new date line. A second 
purpose is new illustrations. Full page repro- 
ductions of advertisements have always been 
a noteworthy feature of Advertising Copy. 
There were 78 in the first edition, 99 in the 
second, and there are 104 in the third. 
Thirty-five of them are new, carefully se- 
lected with “the intrinsic merit of the written 
copy (as) the primary consideration.” The 
number of Problems and Exercises has also 
been increased from 36 to 42 and now to 55. 
Of this last number, fifteen are new. 

Teachers and students of advertising, as 
well as “advertising men”’ will welcome this 


1 Reviewed in the April, 1949, JOURNAL OF MARKETING, 
Pp. 560. It is also a Harper publication. 


new edition of one of the Ten Best Advertis- 
ing Books. 

Henry A. Burp 
University of Washington 


PrincipLes oF Retaitinc, by Fred M. 
Jones. (New York: Pitman Publishing 
Company, 1949. Pp. 651. $5.00.) 

Dr. Jones has added a needed text to the 
few available for the general survey or intro- 
ductory course in retailing at the college 
level. The book is divided into eight divi- 
sions: 1. The introduction tries to orient the 
reader by explaining the retailing function 
and the needs of the consumer. 2. Types of 
retail organizations are introduced and ex- 
plained. 3. The problems of establishing a 
store are approached through the selection 
of store or site and the selection of manage- 
ment and personnel. 4. Buying is covered by 
means of chapters on merchandice selection, 
resources, buying methods, and terms of 
purchase. $5. Pricing includes the usual ma- 
terial on the arithmetic of pricing, on price 


lining, the management of markdowns, and — 


price legislation. 6. Selling covers sales pio- 
motion, advertising, window and interior dis- 
play, and retail salesmanship. 7. Planning 
and Control covers sales planning, stock and 
purchase planning, the retail method of in- 
ventory valuation, expense and unit control 
of merchandise. 8. The final section on Fi- 
nance includes a discussion of credit, insur- 
ance, taxes, and financial and operating 
statement analysis. 

The book is a workmanlike presentation 
of the material usually regarded as appro- 
priate for the retailing survey course. Al- 
though the author has made heroic efforts 
to write a book on retailing, rather than on 
department store retailing, the department 
store is still a dominant part of the book. 
Perhaps that emphasis is appropriate, be- 
cause the department store offers one of the 
largest sources of employment for college 
graduates in the field of retailing. Written by 
an experienced teacher, Princip_es oF Re- 
TAILING appears to be an eminently “teach- 
able” text. It is clear and concise. Chapters 
are followed by lists of review questions and 
problems. 

On the other hand, the topics covered are 
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so many and so varied that the book gives 
the impression of considerable over-simplifi- 
cation, and of treating controversial issues 
as though they were not controversial. And 
the several aspects of retail procedures cov- 
ered are rarely treated at sufficient length 
to acquaint students fully with them. This 
objection cannot be held against Dr. Jones, 
but is a stricture on curriculum construction, 
and the anomalous position of the survey 
course in retailing. The growing interest in 
this sector of marketing has generated a 
considerable body of literature, which cannot 
be compressed into a single, introductory 
text. Perhaps we need to call it a misdeal, 
and throw the cards in again. Perhaps we 
should not try to compress this growing 
body of operating techniques and procedures 
into a single introductory text, but to admit 
retailing has become a complicated business, 
requiring a series of specific courses, and to 
make the introductory course one which pre- 
sents the general economic and social aspects 
of retailing, and introduces the student to 
types of stores. 

Dr. Jones has done very well, but he may 
have attempted an impossible task. 

Lawrence C, Locktey 

New York University 


MarkKETs For AIRBORNE SEAFOODS, by S. A. 
Larsen, W. Reifz and K. K. Burgum. 
(Detroit: Wayne University Press, 1948. 
Pp. 120. No price given.) 


“The secret of cooking fish is fresh fish.” 
Yet, strictly speaking, there is hardly such a 
thing today as a really fresh fish outside of 
the immediate vicinity where it is caught. 
Under present conditions of catching, ship- 
ping and marketing it cannot be otherwise. 
As a rule the “freshest” salt water fish, 
served in a Midwestern home, is 8 to 12 days 
old. Unlike meat, which requires a period of 
ag ng and, therefore, gains in flavor and 
te .ture with the passage of the days follow- 
ing the kill, a fish begins to deteriorate imme- 
diately upon leaving the water. Moreover, 
“fresh” fish are often found at fishing ports, 
in terminals, and merchandising establish- 
ments without adequate temperature con- 


trols and subject to visitation by flies and 
even exposed to the direct rays of the sun. 
In their final hours, therefore, they are odor- 
ous and notably unpleasant to handle. Then, 
too, throughout the entire period of storage, 
shipping and marketing in the conventional 
manner, melting ice leaches out valuable 
minerals, proteins and flavor. In fact, few 
species retain their high sea flavor beyond 
6 or 7 days. 

But despite the difficulties in the way of 
obtaining fresh fish the people of this country 
like seafood and would, in the opinion of the 
authors of this study, consume about half a 
billion pounds more fish per year than they 
do now if approved methods of producing, 
cooling, transporting and merchandising 
were employed. The answer seems to be the 
use of air transportation between producing 
and consuming points. 

The authors present a detailed study of 
the consumption of fresh fish in this country 
and the reasons for the present low consump- 
tion. They then point out new markets for 
fresher fish; the basic airborne seafood mar- 
ket data; a detailed study of packaging; and 
the history of four experimental shipments 
of seafood by air. 

The quantity of seafood which will move 
as air cargo depends, as is the case for other 
perishables such as fruits and vegetables, 
largely upon: (1) The absolute cost of air 
transportation and the relative cost in com- 
parison with other modes of transportation, 
(2) the extent to which reduction can be made 
in other marketing costs of the products 
shipped by air, (3) the extent to which air 
transportation will cause an increase in the 
demand for the product, and (4) the avail- 
able ground facilities for handling the planes 
and cargo. Seafood seems to be an ideal 
candidate for air transportation since every- 
one is familiar with its need for rapid han- 
dling and, unlike some other perishables, any 
increased cost of such rapid handling may be 
readily translated into the prices consumers 
will be willing to pay. In other words, no one 
needs to be educated as to the merits of fresh 
versus aged fish! 

The study should be of special interest to 
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fish producers and distributors, air cargo 
operators, packaging concerns, home econ- 
omists and government officials—all of 
whom have a part to play in bringing about 
an improvement in the quality, and thereby 
strengthening the demand and increasing 
the consumption of fresh fish in this country. 
Joun H. Freperick 
University of Maryland 


Rapio ListEnNING In America, by Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld and Patricia R. Kendall. (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1948. Pp. 172, $2.50.) 


This brief volume is a report on and an 
interpretation of a nationwide survey con- 
ducted by the National Opinion Research 
Center in the fall of 1947. A similar survey 
had been made in 1945 and, while the two 
surveys were not identical, it was possible to 
make comparisons between the results ob- 
tained in 1945 and in 1947 on a number of 
points. 

The dust jacket “blurb” describes the 
book as ‘“‘an enlightening, and often surpris- 
ing, appraisal of America’s attitude toward 
radio.” This 1eviewer found no important 
surprises but nevertheless found the book 
profitable reading. It is helpful to have com- 
mon sense judgments confirmed when they 
are sound as well as to prove them wrong 
when they are not. 

Marketing teachers may well find the de- 
tails of how the study was made and how 
the results were analyzed for interpretation 
more helpful than the results which are pre- 
sented. Appendix D, which describes the de- 
velopment of the questionnaire is particu- 
larly interesting. A number of examples are 
presented which show just how and why 
specific questions were restated on the 1947 
survey in a manner calculated to elicit more 
accurate or more useful replies than were 
obtained in 1945. 

The book should prove useful as supple- 
mentary reading for undergraduates since 
college students display the very human 
tendency to assume that their own attitudes 
and reactions to radio are representative. 

Kart H. Krauskopr 
Ohio University 


Communications Researcn, by Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld and Frank Stanton. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. Pp. 
332. $4.50.) 


This is the third volume in the series that 
these two writers have put out on communi- 
cations research. The two earlier books were, 
however, restricted to radio. This one is con- 
siderably broader in scope, including comics, 
newspaper, magazine, and _ interpersonal 
relations, as well as radio. 

The book follows the pattern established 
earlier; it is principally a series of reports by 
members of the Bureau of Applied Sociai 
Research, covering significant research per- 
formed by the Bureau during the year. Under 
the careful editorship of Lazarsfeld, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at Columbia University, 
and Stanton, President of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, an easy-to-read yet 
significant discussion of this work is produced. 

As an example of the treatment, consider 
the field of comics. A background of comic 
types is first provided. Through the experi- 


mental approach, Wolf and Fiske then show 


that the comic reader tends to fall into one 
of two categories. The normal child is “... 
a moderate reader . . .”” who uses the comics 
as “...an adaptation mechanism... (to) 
satisfy real developmental needs.” The 
maladjusted child, on the other hand, ap- 
parently uses the comics as a method of es- 
cape from reality, a method of finding emo- 
tional outlet from an otherwise unsatisfac- 
tory daily life. The same penetrating type of 
analysis proceeds to examine parents’ atti- 
tudes towards and influences on comic read- 
ing. Families in which there are other comic 
readers tend to produce additional readers 
and fans. Where the home is one of a pro- 
fessional parent, the interest of the child is 
not likely to be so great in comics. 

It took two psychologists to find out what 
every parent has known for a long time: pa- 
rental interference with the child’s reading of 
comics has no effect whatever in go per cent 
of the cases! 

To the non-research reader, it is probable 
that the last six chapters in the book will be 
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of most interest. Alex Inkeles describes radio 
in the U.S.S.R., drawing freely from his 
own firsthand experience as well as from 
Soviet publications. 

Currently about 20 per cent of homes in 
Russia have radios, as compared with 91 per 
cent in the United States. 

Inkeles shows how various government 
agencies are organized to administer Soviet 
radio. He then outlines the physical facilities 
for broadcasting in the Soviet Union. Cur- 
rently, he estimates, there are over 100 sta- 
tions in operation. The central stations sur- 
rounding Moscow correspond to our New 
York and other stations from which the net- 
work broadcast originates. There are also a 
number of smaller stations, local in nature 
which are outlets for the network. The larger 
of these stations may have some programs 
of their own. In addition to these, there are 
some 2000 “exchanges,” which provide wired 
service to subscribers, principally using net- 
work recorded shows. 

To the research reader the three chapters 
by Patricia Kendall and Katherine Wolf are 
even more fascinating. This method of ap- 
proach, still new to most of us, has been de- 
veloped by Paul Lazarsfeld during the past 
decade. As Kendall and Wolf indicate, for- 
merly the cases that did not fit into the 
major conclusions were merely regarded as 
annoying “sports.” The positive approach, 
however, further studies the deviant cases 
for greater understanding. They are es- 
pecially useful in discovering additional 
relevant factors explaining attitude or be- 
havior, and they are further useful to refine 
the measurement of factors already con- 
sidered. 

Take an example of the latter point. In 
one study, it was found that those who re- 
sponded to a war-bond purchase appeal tend- 
ed to have close relatives in the military 
service. Those who had close relatives but 
did not buy were separately considered; 
interestingly, it was found that many of 
these had relatives in the armed forces sta- 
tioned in safe locations. Thus the analysis 
of the deviant cases revealed that the first 
index was not entirely satisfactory. 

All in all, this is a valuable book—for the 


researcher, or for the individual interested 


in communications. Like any book, it has 
its shortcomings. While not serious, these 
should be mentioned. In the first place, the 
organization of topics shows a somewhat hap- 
hazard plan. Probably this cannot be helped; 
the Bureau of Applied Social Research must 
tackle those problems that seem of most 
immediate interest to it. 

In the second place, the number of cases 
in each of the reported studies appears ex- 
ceedingly small. The comic study was made 
among 104 children, the newspaper study 
among 60 persons, and the social interaction 
study included 86 informants. Only in the 
study of the morning radio audience (2650 
women) and that of magazine readers (5344 
women) did the sample size approach the 
level usually considered adequate. 

A. B. BLANKENSHIP 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Tue Basinc-Point SystemM—An_ Eco- 
NOMIC ANALYSIS OF A CONTROVERSIAL 
Pricinc Practice, by Fritz Machlup. 
(Philadelphia: The Blakiston Company, 
1949. Pp. 275. No price given.) 


Professor Machlup’s trenchant little vol- 
ume saw the light of day earlier than planned 
because of the high public interest at present 
in the future of delivered pricing in the 
United States. Originally his discussion of 
the basing-point system was planned to ap- 
pear as part of a larger study on The Eco- 
nomics of Price Discrimination. The Basing- 
point System represents primarily an applica- 
tion of economic analysis and an examina- 
tion of public policy. As the author states in 
the Preface, “The book is rich in economic 
theory and poor in statistical material.” 
Some factual materials, of course, are in- 
cluded, especially in Chapter II], which con- 
tains brief case histories of the developments 
in the steel, cement, and corn products in- 
dustries. There is also a semi-factual discus- 
sion of the mechanics of basing-point pricing 
and careful and useful definitions of impor- 
tant terms, concepts, and distinctions. The 
volume contains only eight chapters; al- 
though all are valuable, the final three, deal- 
ing with economic consequences and the cost 
of abolishing basing-point pricing, are par- 
ticularly significant. 
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The author does not allow the reader to 
remain in doubt with respect to his own pre- 
conceptions and conclusions, or the signifi- 
cance of his contribution. He asserts forth- 
rightly that his political philosophy “may be 
characterized as old-fashioned liberalism” 
(page 50) and leaves no doubt at all that he is 
opposed to basing-point pricing in all of its 
manifestations. In the Preface, the author 
commends the publisher for “. . . producing 
the book with what nowadays is record 
speed... realizing that it could render a 
public service in bringing out this study in 
time for consideration by those interested 
in the sound and honest solution of the cur- 
rent political controversy” (page v). 

Although the discussion employs tech- 
nical distinctions, terminology, and cate- 
gories, the author’s meaning should be evi- 
dent to almost all readers concerned with 
basing-point pricing since the style is terse, 
forthright, and hard hitting, and conclusions 
are rarely left for the reader’s own formula- 
tion. The volume has a provocative flavor 
which makes it more interesting than most 
academic writing. The book contains little 
that is new for those who have been follow- 
ing the literature and blow by blow conflict in 
the field. Even such sophisticates, however, 
may find the statement and the high lighting 
of issues and the straightforward analysis 
useful. The discussion includes some note- 
worthy examples of sharp, positive analysis 
as well as rebuttal of positions that have been 
widely held. Thus, in Chapter V, a number 
of useful distinctions are made in a broad 
analysis of the discriminatory nature of bas- 
ing-point pricing. The analysis of the impact 
of basing-point pricing and of alternatives 
to it upon the location of industry, in Chap- 
ter VII and elsewhere, is very effective. The 
same observation fits the discussion of the 
cost of abolishing the system in the last 
chapter. Readers with an opposing point of 
view will inevitably call “Touché!” at many 
of the rapier thrusts of the author. 

e reviewer assumes that he has said 
enough about the volume and its merits to 
arouse the interest of readers to the point 
of reading it—hence, space will not be 


taken to reproduce the argument and analy- 
sis. 


A few weaknesses of Professor Machlup’s 
volume, perhaps, may be noted, even though 
they are far outweighed by the over-all merit 
of the analysis. First, the author is entirely 
unwilling to recognize or grant that the 
rationale of business behavior, under certain 
conditions, could produce the basing-point 
system of pricing without overt collusion, 
except in very simple conditions of oligop- 
oly which, it is claimed, depart from actual- 
ity. Throughout the volume the terminology 
“basing-point cartel,” is employed advisedly. 
In the opinion of the reviewer, the analysis of 
basing-point pricing and of the reasonable 
alternatives would be more valuable if more 
attention had been paid to the psychology 
and behavior patterns of executives in charge 
of pricing and marketing instead of assuming 
that they must act in unison through agree- 
ment. Most of the economic analysis of 
effects would still be applicable if the devil 
had been given his due. Second, and stem- 
ming from the above, there is the complete 
discard of the explanation or even partial 
explanation of the origin, nature and con- 


tinuation of basing-point pricing in terms of | 


particular industrial, product, market, and 
so forth, factors. In this connection, the 
author uses the same device as the special 
pleaders on the other side by overstating the 
whole business by labelling it “The theory 
of natural evolution.” When put this way, it 
is not too difficult to conclude (see page 135) 
that “‘The theory of the natural evolution of 
the basing-point system is demolished.” 
Straw men are readily demolished. In so far 
as this straw man was also set up by propo- 
nents, demolition is praiseworthy. Is it so 
praiseworthy, however, to leave matters 
thus? Is the most fruitful approach to the 
determination of public policy the assump- 
tion that business behavior inherently is 
collusive? Could not this approach also be 
condemned as appealing to the law of nature? 
Is it not more fruitful to assume that busi- 
ness judgment and behavior react to a 
variety of internal and external factors, 
among which the possibility of agreement 
with competitors is only one? Likewise, is 
it unreasonable to assume, even in fairly com- 
plex situations, that business executives may 
appear to be acting in agreement, when the 
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accord represents merely the restraints trace- 
able to the reasonable expectation of retalia- 
tion? This is not to say that the basing-point 
system, in fact, may not, in any given situa- 
tion, derive from agreement under the 
special circumstances of public regulation 
in this country. The prohibition of this par- 
ticular expression of behavior would appear 
to carry with it some preconception of how 
reasonable men might behave in the face of 
such prohibition. Isn’t it likely that the de- 
gree of unanimity of behavior could appear 
to be equally or even more marked if basing- 
point pricing were prohibited? Furthermore, 
even assuming that behavior is based upon 
overt agreement, there still remains the in- 
teresting problem of the nature of rational 
behavior under these conditions. It would 
not be difficult to develop a much more ef- 
fective device than the basing-point system, 
assuming full agreement or simple monopoly. 
Is it so entirely unreasonable to assume that 
the basing-point system in some industries 
could be an adaptation of business under 
certain conditions, including the prevalent 
antitrust procedures, without actionable 
agreement? The issue joined here touches the 
roots of economic behavior in our society. 
Third, the discussion of the impact of 
basing-point pricing and of its abolition 
upon the location of industry would be 
strengthened if (a) market pulls had been 
accorded larger importance in locational de- 
cisions and (b) freight costs had not been 
over-stressed. On page 233 it was stated, 
“In general the most economic locations for 
the installation of productive capacity for a 
particular product are those at which the 
sum of ‘procurement cost,’ ‘processing cost,’ 
and ‘distribution cost’ is least.” Yet, the 
analysis (as is frequently true of other writ- 
ers also) proceeds almost entirely in terms of 
freight cost factors in the sale of the final 
product to users. The analysis not only of 
location, but of the entire problem of dis- 
crimination becomes both more subtle and 
more sophisticated if costs in general are in- 
voked instead of the more evident freight 
costs. In fact, along these lines, the final 
analysis of the individual and social costs of 
relocation might have been placed on an 
even higher plateau—and perhaps even the 


author’s position—strengthened. In such an 
endeavor, marketing costs and pulls, other 
than freight cost, would often play the lead- 
ing roles. 

Finally, there is the issue of paid economic 
testimony which Professor Machlup handles 
with considerable frankness, gusto and 
innuendo, especially in relation to the ce. 
ment case. This reviewer made his one and 
only appearance of this sort in the cement 
case and agrees thoroughly with Professor 
Machlup’s statement of the dilemma of the 
scholar (page 49). There can never be an 
adequate relationship between scientific, 
professional and scholarly knowledge, skill 
and competence unless the environment of 
the courtroom and of the administrative 
tribunal is altered. A scholar not only is de- 
meaned when he is placed in a position 
where his integrity can be impugned because 
this expert knowledge is being channeled to 
the court through one of the parties to the 
controversy, but what:is more important, 
especially to society, is that under such cir- 
cumstances he may be unable to make a full 
and comprehensive statement. The present 
judicial procedures tend to perpetuate a 
narrow legalism which serves to impede the 
effective transfer of knowledge from the 
social sciences to the determination of public 
policy and to public regulation. Wouldn’t it 
be sounder practice for the court to call some 
expert witnesses between the parties to the 
controversy and allow such witnesses to 
make full, objective statements in accord- 
ance with their lights, rather than partial, 
hypothetical statements? Wouldn’t the cross 
examination of such witnesses protect the 
interests of both parties to the controversy? 
A by-product might well be the hastening of 
the day when lawyers and economists again 
talk the same language. 

E. T. GRETHER 
University of California 
Berkeley 


Pusuic RELATIONS For RETAILERS, by Tom 
Mahoney and Rita Hession. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. 248. 
$4.50.) 

Building on a year’s study of the public 
relations of six department stores comprising 
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Federated Department Stores, Inc., the 
authors of this book have put together a 
useful, practical manual that can be read 
with profit by retail executives everywhere 
and in stores of all sizes. The initial study 
was expanded by material supplied by other 
stores that for many years have been actively 
aware of the problems connected with public 
relations and have been trying to deal with 
them in a constructive fashion. The book is 
crammed with illustrative material and de- 
scriptions of what retailers are doing to im- 
prove their public relations and what results 
they are meeting. It is neither profound nor 
encyclopedic; but it is hard to imagine an 
operating retail executive who could not 
dredge at least one useful idea or be stimu- 
lated by at least one thought-provoking 
question in each of the fifteen chapters. 

The authors begin by making the obvious 
and important point that retailers cannot 
avoid the problems associated with public 
relations; they deal with the public every 
working day. Implicit in this observation is 
the relatively minor influence of price as a 
competitive weapon in large segments of 
modern retailing, and the rising influence of 
non-price devices that summarize in appeals 
to patronage motives. On this foundation 
the authors build the proposition that no 
public relations program can be successful 
unless it is planned, and its buried parallel: 
the absence of a public relations program 
does not do away with public relations. For 
better or worse, the standing of a store in the 
minds of its actual and potential customers 
is determined by every contact of customers 
with the institution. The appearance of the 
store, the attitude of the employees toward 
their jobs and their management, the rela- 
tions of employees with customers, the posi- 
tion of the store in its community, the way 
advertising and news stories are used to de- 
velop a store’s personality—every one of 
these factors can contribute to or detract 
from a good and enduring public relations 
program. And the authors have something 
useful to say about every one of these things, 
and present a wealth of illustrations drawn 
from retail practice to underline their obser- 
vations. 

Some readers may find cause for complaint 


in the book’s failure to present a packaged 
public relations program ready for use. This 
omission would appear, however, to reflect 
sound common sense, since every retail 
executive must think through the special 
problems of his own store and plan within 
the framework of what it is and what he 
wants to be. What the book does offer to the 
reader who keeps his eye on the page and his 
mind on the parallels in his own operation 
are ideas, suggestions, questions that cannot 
fail to stimulate his thinking and make him 
critical of gaps and deficiencies in what he is 
doing with his own business. Above all, it 
will force him to recognize that public rela- 
tions issues cannot be resolved by slogans 
and pious postures. They must be dealt with 
as part of every phase of store operation and 
they build through the years. 

Although the material is drawn almost en- 
tirely from the operations of large depart- 
ment stores and chain stores, it can be valu- 
able to the managers of small stores. Unable 
because of their size to rely on price or mer- 


chandise variety as potent competitive weap- 


ons, they can find a basis for enduring and 
profitable patronage in the creation of a 
store personality if they realize the impor- 
tance of constructive thinking about public 
relations problems, careful planning that 
carries into every detail of store operation, 
and consistent direction that maintains a 
purposeful program through the years. 

Teachers, of course, in retail management 
and retail sales promotion may find the book 
useful as an informative and easy outside 
reading assignment. 

MELvin ANSHEN 

Indiana University 


TRENDS IN INTER-WaR TRADE AND SHIP- 
PING, by Tore Ouren and Axel Sémme. 
(Bergen, Norway: J. W. Eides Forlag, 
1948. Pp. 72. No price given.) 


This book is based on materials collected 
for lectures at the Norwegian School of Eco- 
nomics and Business Administration in Ber- 
gen, Norway. Conclusions concerning the 
geographical trends in world trade and ship- 
ping during the inter-war period are offered 
in English in the hope that Norway’s posi- 
tion in trade and shipping may be of interest 
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to students abroad. The short text of the 
publication is divided into three parts: first, 
a brief survey of the leading manufacturing 
belts of the world, then a delineation of the 
main trends in trade and shipping, and fi- 
nally, a summary of trade and transport in 
each of the principal sea areas. 

The leading manufacturing belts are indi- 
cated as the northwest European belt, the 
northeast American belt, Japan, and the 
Soviet Union. The first three belts have at- 
tempted to develop trade relations south- 
ward through different climatic zones, but 
the fourth has been more intent upon an ex- 
change of goods domestically. 

Several inter-war trends are discussed 
briefly. These include the continued decline 
of industrial Europe as a world leader, the 
growth of industrialization in overseas agrar- 
ian countries, and the increase of inter-im- 
perial trade. Restrictions on exports from 
colonies were comparatively insignificant in 
the period, the difficulties encountered by 
some countries in buying raw materials being 
the result of other factors. 

There was, in the opinion of the authors, 
no marked trend toward discrimination in 
shipping. Although several countries favored 
national flag ships, cyclical fluctuations 
seemed to have a more important influence 
than subsidization. Major trends in world 
trade appeared clear for some commodity 
groups. One-way traffic on the seas grew, and 
there was a decreased world demand for 
tramp steamers. 

Five principal sea areas are commented 
upon briefly in the third section of the book. 
These five are the Atlantic, the Pacific, the 
Mediterranean, the Indian Ocean, and the 
Baltic areas. The most important sea route 
in the inter-war period was that between the 
two manufacturing belts of the North At- 
lantic. The Pacific countries accounted for 
about one-fifth of world trade in the latter 
part of the period, the Mediterranean Sea 
area seven per cent, the countries around the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean four per 
cent, and the Australasian countries 4.4 per 
cent. The Indian Ocean had a significant 
transit trade. 

The final sea area mentioned, the Baltic, 
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was subject to political and economic change, 
The region transacted about four per cent of 
world trade in 1937. Shipping movements at 
the Baltic ports were larger in 1937 than 
vessel arrivals and clearances in 1913 or 
1929, and the Baltic region became more im- 
portant in the world trade of certain com- 
modities. The position of the Norwegian fleet 
in the Baltic trade declined steadily. Nor- 
wegian shipping decreased on the old inter- 
European routes and increased on new 
routes outside Europe. 

Almost half the book consists of maps and 
tables. The first twenty pages contain maps 
depicting the import, export, and production 
of commodities such as grains, rubber, meats, 
wood, and iron ore, with the key in Nor- 
wegian. There are ten pages of statistical 
tables for selected commodities at the con- 
clusion of the text, together with a transla- 
tion of the Norwegian key to the maps. Ma- 
terial not readily available in one place is con- 
tained in the introductory maps and the 
statistical tables; the maps might be more 
helpful if certain of them were discussed 
individually in some detail, and such dis- 
cussion directly coordinated with the three 
main subdivisions of the text. 

The text is well-organized and clearly pre- 
sented. The exposition could, however, be 
aided by the addition of strategically placed 
summaries. A brief analysis of some of the 
reasons for the inter-war trends indicated 
and their significance for the future would 
help to integrate the study and broaden 
the scope somewhat. Numerous carefully 
planned charts and diagrams are scattered 
throughout the text. Two pages of bibliog- 
raphy include several continental titles. 

Perusal of this little book should be of 
value to the student of international trade 
because it is written by scholars in a country 
other than the United States. Such points of 
view are frequently not easily accessible, and 
a new outlook can be refreshing. The effort 
made to bring to the English reader the 
trends in inter-war trade and shipping as 
related to Norway’s position in world trade 
is commendable. 

Grace BEcKETT 
University of Illinois 
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Tue ReGcuLATIOoN oF Inpustry, by Dudley 
F. Pegrum. (Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1949. Pp. 497. $4.75.) 

The title, “The Regulation of Industry,” 
is not indicative of the wide scope of subject 
matter which Mr. Pegrum has covered in his 
book. Regulation is defined as “those con- 
trols which are embodied in law and which 
are administered by designated govern- 
mental agencies.” However, the author de- 
parts from the limits set by this definition. 
The book can logically be divided into three 
distinct sections, only one of which deals ex- 
clusively with the regulation of industry as 
defined above. 

In the author’s own words, the first eight 
chapters treat “the institutional foundations 
of our economic life, the structure of indus- 
try, and the rise of the present problems of 
public policy.” In these chapters he speaks 
as an economist and portrays his ideas in a 
philosophical manner. There is a possibility 
that Chapter 5 on price policies may be too 
concise and technical for the average student 
to grasp its full content. 

In the second division, beginning with 
Chapter 9 on “The Law of Industrial Con- 
trol,” Mr. Pegrum reverts to the traditional 
approach and discusses governmental regula- 
tion from the standpoint of cases. This entire 
section, consisting of chapters 9 to 15, in- 
clusive, is concerned with “the development 
and application of the law to the issues which 
have emerged.” From his appraisal of the 
Federal Trade Commission beginning on 
page 355, the author indicates that he feels 
there are two distinct areas in which the 
Commission should operate; and if it cannot, 
an additional regulative body should be 
— He expresses his opinion as fol- 
ows: 

“All this is not to say that the Commission 
has ignored its mandate with regard to com- 
petition, for its activities have been charac- 
terized by two lines of action: (1) the en- 
deavor to eliminate practices which have 
threatened to stifle competition or restrain 
trade, and (2) the prohibition of tactics 
which have had the effect of preying upon 
and deceiving the consumer. It is the undue 
emphasis on the second which is the point of 


criticism. The Commission has developed 
very largely into an agency for consumer 
protection, and its activities in this direction 
have assumed prime importance, both in the 
volume of work and in the orientation of its 
policy.” 

In Chapter 16 the author again departs 
from the factual treatment of the regulation 
of industry to present his own view of the 
role of the state in the economic life of the 
political order which he espouses. The chap- 
ter was placed here to prevent the creation of 
a bias in the minds of the readers. 

The concluding chapter of the book pre- 
sents a historical summary of our national 
policy from World War I to the present. 

In spite of the fact that the author has 
attempted to cover a vast range of subject 
matter, Mr. Pegrum has written a text which 
is well worth reading. The historical and eco- 
nomic treatment of the first 200 pages is well 
written—the only question being its brevity. 
The next 240 pages is the traditional type of 
work. It is recommended that Chapter 16, 


pp. 440-461, which gives the author’s own’ 


economic and political philosophy, be read 
by every thoughtful person in the United 
States. 

ARDEN B. OLsENn 
University of Denver 


OpporTunITIEs IN Market Researcu, by 
John H. Platten, Jr. (New York: Voca- 
tional Guidance Manuals, Inc. Pp. 69. 
No price given.) 


This 65-page book by John H. Platten, 
Jr., sometime Marketing Research Director 
for Crossley, Inc., and, more recently, with 
Ross Federal Research Organization, is one 
of several vocational manuals written for 
young people who are interested in deciding 
what career to select. 

After a straightforward and practical 
account of the nature of marketing research, 
it describes the educational preparation nec- 
essary for those who expect to go into it, 
the kinds of research jobs there are, and how 
to get started in this field. 

With the increasing demand for business 
analysis in a country so strongly industrial 
as the United States, there is hope that 
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marketing research may help to reduce the 
severity of future depressions by enabling 
business men to estimate the future demand 
for their products and so avoid over-expan- 
sion and over-production. Marketing re- 
search includes the forecasting of consumer 
behavior—a difficult task because of the 
wide variety of consumer motives, and the 
continual changes in consumer preferences. 
“Market research,” the author says, “‘is, 
in this latter respect, highly experimental.” 

In regard to a career which shall offer both 
opportunity and security, Mr. Platten says 
that marketing research combines these two 
factors, being now a “‘well-established tool of 


commerce and industry,” increasingly in 


demand in all lines of business. 

“For the person who is still not sure what 
eventual occupation he wishes to pursue, 
market research is an unusually fine stepping- 
stone. As a vocation in itself, it affords better 
than average pay, good working conditions 
generally and excellent futures for the am- 
bitious and resourceful—But there are no 
easy jobs in market research.” Some jobs are 
more interesting than others. While “‘ad- 
vertising has more and better opportunities 
and pay,” and “banking offers more security, 
market research is a doorway to good jobs in 
other fields of business,... will pay you 
well and will hold your interest.” 

The educational preparation for market 
research includes the fundamentals of (1) 
business economics; (2) mathematics and 
statistics; (3) courses in English and clear 
writing; (4) politics and government; (5) 
sociology; and (6) psychology. The author 
lists the specific basic and advanced courses 
in these fields which are available in high 
schools and colleges generally. 

He also points out the possibilities of get- 
ting a good knowledge of research, while 
engaged in other lines, such as selling or ad- 
vertising, or in other departments of a busi- 
ness. 

The steps in marketing research are—(1) 
planning; (2) field work; (3) tabulation, and 
(4) analysis. He might add (5) preparing a 
report, with recommendations. He describes 
how field work is done, and the pay for it; 
however, since 1946, the latter has gone up 
somewhat. A more recent and complete sum- 


mary of research salaries reported by 458 
research firms contacted is that of Chas. J, 
Dirksen and Lewis Forman, in an article 
with a similar title published in the July, 
1948, JOURNAL OF MARKETING. 

The author has an interesting and very 
practical chapter on “Planning Your Job 
Hunting,” in which he recommends certain 
successive steps in going after a position in 
research. 

Chapter 6 describes the “path to advance- 
ment,” which was followed by certain re- 
search workers, while Chapter 7 presents two 
case histories covering the research problems 
of specific companies. 

A short list of books on marketing research 
and on marketing, and of the leading maga- 
zines which deal with this subject, occupy a 
page and a half. There is, also, a list of schools 
of business in colleges and universities which 
offer courses in marketing and market re- 
search (incomplete for 1949). Under New 
York State, for example, only four such 
schools are listed, the New York City College 
School of Business being one notable omis- 
sion. 

On page 68 is a list of 39 leading research 
organizations, as of 1946; the list has now 
increased to over 100 (as named and de- 
scribed in Bradford’s Survey and directory 
of Marketing Research, City College Bu- 
reau of Business Research, 1946-47; or the 
1949 edition, prepared with the assistance of 
the Manhattan College Department of 
Marketing). 

In regard to the relation of opinion re- 
search and polls to marketing research, 
“there is,” he says, “no practical difference 
in the vocational aspects or the techniques 
used.” 

In the preface Mr. Platten says, “Markets 
are People. For this reason market research 
is basically a study of people, their character- 
istics, their possessions and their wants.” 
This is primarily true of a study of consumer 
goods. Business enterprises also constitute 
markets, the field of industri~] marketing 
dealing with products used by manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers, retail stores, utilities, etc. 
These “corporate persons” constitute an- 
other important section of the market for 
goods. In a short book such as this, which 
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presents the high spots of research, the 
author could hardly be expected, perhaps, to 
mention industrial marketing or discuss 
product analysis, as distinguished from con- 
sumer research or analysis of methods of dis- 
tribution. 

The personal elements which make for 
success in marketing research are set forth 
as follows: 

“Marketing research is basically a search 
for facts.—If you are orderly, careful, open- 
minded, curious and practical dy nature— 
you have most of the personal attitudes 
necessary in any researcher. In addition, a 
pleasing personality, an ability to get along 
well with others, particularly strangers, a 
deep-seated belief in the value of your work, 
and a good, healthy ambition, are all just as 
important to you in market research as they 
would be in any business.” 

This little book has much in it which is 
well worth reading by students and others 
who expect to enter this field. 

Ernest S. BRaDForD 
Manhattan College 


Sates IpEA Book, by Printers’ Ink Editors 
and Contributors. (New York: Funk and 
Wagnalls Company, 1949. Pp. 376. $5.00.) 


“Here are 479 of the best tested sales ideas 
carefully chosen from more than 13,000 in 
the Printers’ Ink Idea file... ideas proved 
successful in the broad experience of the 
editors of Printers’ Ink and more than 100 
of its leading contributors . . . suggestions 
you can immediately adapt to your business, 
or use as springboards to more successful 
selling methods. 

Presented in concise, factual, how-to-do- 
it form, the ideas are conveniently classified 
for easy reference and include: 

152 ideas for selling in person 

100 ideas for selling by mail 

139 ideas for selling in print 

88 extra economies, short-cuts and time- 
savers 

Illustrated with actual examples and case 
histories, this book is invaluable for sales- 
men, managers, advertising agents, media 
men and students.” 

Thus does the publisher describe this en- 
cyclopedia of the very cream of the ideas 


taken from the Printers’ Ink file. As indi- 
cated above, the book is divided into four 
parts. Part I deals with selling in person, and 
presents 152 different ideas, each one tersely 
stated in a paragraph or two, on such prob- 
lems of personal salesmanship as the ap- 
proach, an effective sales presentation, show- 
manship and demonstrations in the sales 
interview, and the effective employment of 
business cards, samples, sales manuals and 
bulletins, and sales training. In every one of 
the cases presented the reader gets the im- 
pression that it is not in any sense theoretical 
or impractical but instead some workable 
idea that has been tested by others and 
might be equally applicable to your own 
work, 

Part II presents 100 ideas for selling by 
mail; among them letterheads and envelopes, 
copy and art work, novelty mailings, post- 
cards and greeting cards, and samples and 
demonstrations. These are all adequately 
covered with an interesting variety of sug- 
gestions for more effective use. 


Part III—selling in print—brings ideas 


related to the use of calendars and blotters, 
house organs, catalogs, books and booklets, 
labels and tags, and dealer helps and promo- 
tional schemes to aid in distribution. Part 
IV presents 88 economies, short-cuts and 
time savers, such as novel packaging ideas, 
sales meetings and conventions that click, 
ideas for seasonal and holiday selling, and 
some new angles on the use of market sur- 
veys, research, and questionnaires. 

All four parts of the book are effectively 
illustrated, adding to the readability and to 
the interest in the material. In the main, 
every case presented is of interest and pos- 
sible value to students and practitioners in 
the different fields of selling. One may ques- 
tion, perhaps, the advisability of including 
any cases taken from wartime selling condi- 
tions; however, this criticism is of a minor 
nature. Of more importance, especially to 
those whose special interest is personal sell- 
ing, may be the lack of any cases dealing 
with methods of closing sales, and only one 
case dealing with handling objections. These 
two phases of personal salesmanship would 
seem important enough to justify a little 
more attention than has been given them. 
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The subject of prospecting was treated in 
Part II, selling by mail, but was overlooked 
entirely in Part I dealing with personal sell- 
ing. Many salesmen doing this type of work 
might like to get some new ideas on methods 
of securing prospects. A possible explanation 
of this may be the lack of ideas pertaining 
to this of sufficient novelty or value to war- 
rant their inclusion in this book containing 
only the best ideas gleaned from the files of 
Printers’ Ink. 

Against these minor criticisms should be 
placed the emphatic statement that it would 
appear impossible for anyone interested in 
selling to read this book without marking 
not one, but many ideas, as being extremely 
practical and valuable. This writer picked 
out no less than 27 ideas, each one being 
worth perhaps many times the price of the 
book to a practitioner. In fact, for the sales- 
man or sales manager, for the advertising 
man and for the student, here is a veritable 
gold-mine of ideas conveniently assembled. 

Frank H. Beacu 
University of Illinois 


PracticaL ADVERTISING, by Harry P. 
Bridge. (New York: Rinehart and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1949. Pp. 842. $5.00.) 

The author states that “the object of this 
book is twofold: to present the entire busi- 
ness of advertising planning and preparation 
in an extremely practical manner; and to 
correct misconceptions about the nature of 
advertising that sometimes creep into adver- 
tising training.” As a survey of advertising 
practices with special emphasis on media 
and the preparation of advertisements this 
book presents an excellent description of the 
advertising business. However, its strict ad- 
herence to exposition reduces the possibility 
of misconceptions by largely avoiding the 
treatment of concepts. Assuming the propor- 
tions of an encyclopedia, Practical Adver- 
tising, would serve well as a handbook on 
advertising procedures, but hardly as a text- 
book for a college course in advertising. 

Forty per cent of the book deals with 
media, including advertising literature such 
as house organs, catalogs, booklets, and 
broadsides. Primary attention is given to 
explaining the operations and vocabulary 


involved in transacting business with the 
various media, for example; how newspaper 
advertising is sold, how magazine space is 
sold, and how time on the air is sold. De. 
scriptions of space sizes, positions, types of 
radio programs, rate practices, etc., add to 
the reader’s stock of information without 
exercising his analytical ability for handling 
media problems. 

One third of the book is devoted to various 
phases of advertisement preparation. Em- 
ploying the “tricks of the copy trade,” the 
author wastes few words in his concise dis- 
cussion of elements of good copy, headline 
writing, and copy styles. The chapters on 
artwork present a clean-cut description of 
principles of design, layout techniques, and 
types of illustrations. Typography, printing, 
and engraving processes are treated thor- 
oughly in the chapters on production. Liberal 
use of well chosen illustrations adds much to 
the reader’s appreciation and understanding 
of these important aspects of advertising. 

The rest of the book bombards the reader 
with broadsides of information concerning 
the advertising process and its relation to 
consumers and business. Probably because 
they do not lend themselves well to the ex- 
pository pattern, social and economic as- 
pects, research, and testing are treated 
superficially. Chapters pertaining to these 
subjects lack continuity and the small pro- 
portion of space devoted to them relegates 
these phases to minor importance. 

The author states that “Practical Adver- 
tising carries the reader through every step 
of the work; no subject of value to the be- 
ginner, or even to the worker already en- 
gaged in advertising, has been omitted or 
slighted.” In the wide coverage which ren- 
ders this book valuable for reference work lies 
its weakness as a textbook. Due to the vast- 
ness of the field such a book must necessarily 
be descriptive and many subjects must be 
described briefly. In the process of selecting 
some subjects for more detailed treatment 
than others, the book which purports to be 
all-inclusive actually achieves adequate cov- 
erage of only a few selected phases. Thus, 
Mr. Bridge has singled out media character- 
istics and the physical preparation of adver- 
tising materials for dominance. By contrast, 
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those subjects which characterize the pro- 
fessional and scientific aspects of advertising 
become comparatively insignificant. The 
beginning student using this book as a text 
would learn much about the art of advertis- 
ing without understanding the objectives and 
fundamental processes that lie behind the art. 

It is questionable that description of ad- 
vertising techniques and institutions is the 
most practical approach for teaching pur- 
poses at the college level. During his few 
years in college the student has an oppor- 
tunity to integrate concepts from related 
fields such as sociology, psychology, and eco- 
nomics. His study of advertising should de- 
velop his perspective so that he sees a prac- 
tical application of his knowledge about the 
society in which he lives. Then markets 
would become significant in terms of their 
composition and he would be better equipped 
to apply the techniques of advertising art 
toward motivation of social groups. His 
analytical ability should be sharpened so 
that he sees social and economic implications 
in business and government policies relat- 
ing to advertising. If progress is to stem 
from future practitioners then perhaps it is 
more practical to treat advertising as a 
dynamic process in a dynamic society requir- 
ing critical analysis and value judgments 
rather than merely to describe the operations 
of an existing system. 

VERNON FRYBURGER 

University of Illinois 


PracticaAL ADVERTISING ProcEeDURE, by 
the Rochester Industrial Advertisers. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1948. 
Pp. 422. No price given.) 


In the preface the authors state that this 
book was prepared in 1944 as a course of 
lectures whose purpose was to train advertis- 
ing personnel as quickly and as thoroughly 
as possible. The lectures were mimeographed 
and tested in the University of Rochester in 
a semester’s course in Industrial Advertising. 
Being primarily interested in Industrial Ad- 
vertising, the authors endeavored to cite 
problems and solutions wherever possible 
because of the dearth of reference material 
of this kind in the handbooks in this field of 
advertising. 


The contents of this book covers 24 chap- 
ters and a glossary on advertising terms. 
The chapters are generally brief but cover a 
relatively wide range of topics not found in 
the standard advertising textbooks. The 
book might well have been titled “Practical 
Advertising and Sales Promotion” as it dis- 
cusses not only the regular subjects found in 
most advertising books, such as selection of 
advertising media, copy, production, layout, 
but also has chapters on “Selling Aids,” 
“Motion Pictures and Slide Films,” “Exhib- 
its” and “Merchandising and Advertising 
Programs.” These discussions are well done 
and no doubt very helpful to the industrial 
advertising manager. The book is definitely 
written from the point of view of the indus- 
trial advertising manager rather than the 
student who is endeavoring to learn such 
techniques as copy writing, layout construc- 
tion, production, etc. 

Chapters I to VII inclusive are very inform- 
ative and represent the important part of 
the book. After explaining the relationship 


of advertising to sales, a step by step pro- 


cedure of building an advertising or market- 
ing campaign is presented, including the 
selection of the theme, which is very effec- 
tively explained. A number of practical illus- 
trations are given which are exceedingly 
helpful for planning an advertising campaign. 
For example, in Chapter V (Choosing and 
Interpreting the Advertising Theme) very 
practical device for developing a check-list 
of the product features and their benefits is 
shown in a chart. By listing the features and 
the corresponding benefits of them, the de- 
termination of the most dramatic benefit to 
use as a theme can be determined. 

The chapters on Catalogs, Exhibits, and 
Publicity are very well done. They are in- 
deed practical in planning an effective ad- 
vertising campaign. 

The only criticism of the book is that some 
of the topics are too briefly treated. However, 
on the whole the book represents a contribu- 
tion to the advertising literature in the in- 
dustrial advertising field. It should serve as 
a practical advertising text for a semester 
course in industrial advertising. 

J. Ropert Hitcert 
The Pennsyloania State College 
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Qua.iTaTIVE ANALysis OF Rapto LIsTEN- 
ING IN Two CENTRAL CounrTIEs, 
by Charles H. Sandage. (Urbana, Illinois: 
University of Illinois Bureau of Economic 
and Business Research, Bulletin Series 
No. 68, 1949. Pp. 59. No price given.) 

This short, paper bound volume summa- 
rizes the findings and describes the tech- 
niques used in a study of adult radio “‘listen- 
ership” in Champaign County, Illinois, dur- 
ing November, 1946 and in McLean County, 
Illinois, during August, 1947. 

Personal interviewers secured a cross sec- 
tion of families in the two counties; personal 
data sheets were used to classify the respond- 
ents by sex, age, educational, and residential 
location characteristics. A radio log or diary 
was left with each adult who then recorded 
the stations listened to by 15 minute inter- 
vals for seven consecutive days. Numerous 
tables and charts, with an explanatory text, 
- report both total listening at the intervals 
during the broadcasting day and the prefer- 
ence so indicated, classified by the selected 
listener characteristics. The sample included 
1318 adults. 

Market research theoreticians will prob- 
ably consider the technical procedures rather 
unscientific and the interested layman will 
have some difficulty in finding definite con- 
clusions of general applicability. Few will be 
surprised at the evidence that a greater pro- 
portion of men than women listen to sport 
events, that more middle-aged women tuned 
in housewife variety shows than other age 
groups, or that more farm women listened 
to folk music than urban residents. However, 
the reviewer did not anticipate the conclu- 
sions that Fred Allen was more popular 
among grade-school educated women, that 
“Town Meeting of the Air” was more inter- 
esting to farm and village people than to 
their urban brethren, or that multiple set 
ownership might well be a handicap to ad- 
vertisers due to an actual decrease in the 
listening of one or more members of a family. 

The study is admittedly exploratory rather 
than conclusive in its analysis of radio audi- 
ence quality and it closes with a plea for a 
transfer of emphasis among radio research- 
ers from quantitative to qualitative analysis. 


The age of the data and the lack of identity 
in the radio seasons covered in the two coun- 
ties seriously reduce its current value but the 
bulletin is a worthwhile contribution never- 
theless. The radio industry, advertisers, and 
market researchers, generally, will find it 
both interesting and instructive. 
C. S. Locspon 

University of North Carolina 


It’s Your Business, by J. L. Simon. (New 
York: Fairchild Publishing Company, 
1949. Pp. 199. $3.50.) 

The purpose of this stimulating little book, 
according to the author, is “to give men now 
in business or soon to go in business.a greater 
appreciation of the usefulness of the case 
history method, a better knowledge of what 
makes successful businessmen and businesses 
and how to avoid failure.” 

The unique feature of Mr. Simon’s book, 
is the “case history” approach. “The busi- 
nessman,” writes Mr. Simon, “has little 
time for theory and generalities. The case 
histories give him ready answers that may 
be applied to his own problems.” 

The book is divided into six chapters as 
follows: I. Your Future and a Small Business 
of Your Own; II. Success Patterns in a Small 
Business; III. Case Histories of Successful 
Small Businesses; IV. How to Find a Small 
Business That Will Suit You; V. Methods 
You Can Use to Increase Your Business 
Efficiency; VI. The Causes of Business Fail- 
ure and How to Prevent Them. 

Attention is given primarily to small busi- 
ness, which is defined as “those firms having 
100 employees or fewer, an annual sales 
volume of $1,000,000 or less and not more 
than $200,000 in capital.” The author writes 
enthusiastically about the contribution to 
society made by small business as well as the 
benefits that accrue to its owners. He points 
out that “in 1939, 98.4 per cent of all firms 
had fewer than fifty employees and in the 
post-war period 99.95 per cent of the new 
firms had fewer than fifty employees. No 
comment is made in the share of the total 
sales volume acquired by these small busi- 
nesses. 

The common denominators which con- 
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tribute to success in business are listed as 
follows: 1. Experience; 2. Capital; 3. Person- 
ality; 4. Management Ability; 5. Imagina- 
tion and Enterprise; 6. Location; 7. Willing- 
ness to Work Hard; 8. Help from Other 
People; 9. Timely Beginning; 10. Luck; 11. 
Love of Your Work; 12. Population Growth. 
These are defined by useof illustrations drawn 
from personal experiences of the author. 
Chapter III, which covers the major por- 
tion of the book (pp. 29-148), presents infor- 
mation on investment, financing, labor, in- 


come and expenses, and record keeping. 


methods for 30 successful small businesses. 
This represents the author’s “case history” 
approach. After information is presented for 
each business, the reasons for its success are 
given. In most instances the “‘case histories” 
covered only the years 1946, 1947, and 1948; 
several of the businesses were established in 
the war or postwar period. 

One would not expect a book that draws 
so heavily on the rich personal experiences 
of the author to be heavily documented. 
Original sources would prove helpful, how- 
ever, for such statements as “surveys show 
three out of ten veterans expressed an inter- 
est in having a small business of their own” 
(p. 3) or “statistics prove that more than 
four out of five business failures are traceable 
to the faults of those failing” (p. 181). 

The book is interesting and easy reading. 
Operating results of small business establish- 
ments that are not as readily available as 
those for large establishments are included. 
For one who is contemplating entering busi- 
ness for himself the book should be of assist- 
ance. 

C, 
University of Connecticut 


Mopern Rapio ADVERTISING, by Charles 
Hull Wolfe. (New York: Funk and Wag- 
nalls, 1949. Pp. 725. $7.50.) 

This book might be called another “How- 
Book,” because twenty-four of the forty- 
three chapters are “hows.” The foreword 
states that the author “has produced a book 
for everyone who is part of, or who wants to 


be part of, the radio advertising business.” 
One meets a lot of people in this book, be- 


cause it is crammed full of statements by 
“experts” who, as one of them puts it, work 
“in the land of the free offer and the home 
of the brave client.” One of these experts 
rates the author very highly, because “he 
has scripted dozens of sponsored shows and 
a wide variety of commercial announcements 
ranging from swingy jingles to dignified insti- 
tutional messages.” 

Representatives of practically every phase 
of the radio advertising industry have ex- 
pressed their ideas and opinions, including 
presidents and vice-presidents of broadcast- 
ing companies; singers, comedians, and com- 
mentators; directors of programs and con- 
tests; script writers and announcers; creators 
of singing commercials; producers, promot- 
ers, political reporters, and college professors. 
The book is virtually a “Who’s Who in 
Radio.” 

The author denies that The Hucksters 
gives a true picture of the “characters” in 
radio advertising. They are not “lunatic- 
fringe personalities who begin their day on a 
New York to Los Angeles Express and end 
it in a bedroom marathon.” (What a “‘bed- 
room marathon’”’ is was not explained.) There 
is a new attitude found among agency execu- 
tives and sponsors, and a new approach to 
the commercialism of the air waves. Radio 
advertising today is more mature, more 
businesslike, more research-minded and more 
socially conscious. 

Part I deals with the fundamentals of 
radio advertising; Part II with radio adver- 
tising techniques; Part III with network ad- 
vertising; Part IV with spot radio. Part V 
contains complete detailed instructions for 
creating commercials. The past, present and 
future of radio advertising are discussed in 
Part VI, and Part VII describes briefly the 
opportunities for jobs in radio. The Appendix 
contains comments on special aspects of radio 
advertising by selected authorities. Finally, 
there is a glossary of radio advertising terms. 

To those who find repetitious commercials 
irritating, the statement (p. 484) that “the 
American Tobacco Company, Lever Broth- 
ers, and the Emerson Drug Company are 
convinced from watching sales that their 
commercials make cash registers ring loud 
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and often” is nothing less than amazing. 
Radio advertisers are not worried about 
irritation. ““A commercial will be highly re- 
membered and apt to produce maximum 
sales when the immediate monetary listen- 
er’s response is either one of intense ‘like’ or 
intense ‘dislike’”’ (p. 483). 

It would be impossible in a brief review 
even to list all of the topics treated in this 
book of over 700 pages, but the following are 
some of the highlights: 

The discussion of the quality of an audience 
(Ch. 5) 

The 39 steps of a radio campaign (Ch. 8) 

‘ee Kate Smith plans her programs (Ch. 
9. 

The nine types of listeners (Ch. 10) 

Eleven ways to use network advertising 
(Ch. 14) 

How Bob Hope got an audience for his 
broadcast (Ch. 15) 

Forty ways to use spot radio (Ch. 18) 

: research approach to commercials (Ch. 
27 

Ten frequent criticisms of commercials 
(Ch. 37) 

The commercial talks back—an answer to 
critics (Ch. 38) 

The author has filled his book with com- 
ments from persons with established reputa- 
tions in their respective fields, whose opin- 
ions command respectful consideration. As 
an “idea book” it is excellent. No doubt it 
will quickly find its way to the reference 
shelves of all those who are in any way inter- 
ested in advertising. Teachers of radio adver- 
tising will want to examine it for possible use 
as a textbook. 

Harotp M. Hass 
Temple University 


Macazines IN Tue Unitep States, by 
James Playsted Wood. (New York: The 
Ronald Press Co., 1949. Pp. 312. $4.00.) 


The purpose of this historical study is to 
show the social and economic influence of 
magazines in the United States. Beginning 
with Franklin’s “General Magazine” in 1741, 
the author finds that the magazine has been 
a dominant educational instrument, exer- 
cising leadership in the development of both 
intellectual ideas and social reform. The au- 


thor contrasts the newspaper with the maga- 
zine. The former places its central emphasis 
on spot news, the latter functions (1) as a 
storehouse or repository of writings worthy 
of preservation, (2) as a vehicle of communi- 
cating transmitting facts, ideas and fancies, 
and (3) as an instrument to influence public 
decision. 

The author has limited his study to the 
general periodicals of large national circula- 
tion and has not taken into account special- 
ized periodicals nor those appealing to the 
sub-literate. But there is some question as 
to whether he is justified in ignoring the 
comics completely. 

With nearly 7,000 magazines in the United 
States today, with a total average circula- 
tion per issue of 167.5 million (1947) and 
with a gross income of nearly one billion 
dollars a year of which advertising is a major 
one, it is particularly interesting to contrast 
the beginning in the 18th Century. Then, 
the average subscription list was about 500; 
advertising was an insignificant source of 
revenue; the average life of a magazine was 
14 months, and not a single one proved 
profitable. Nevertheless, the early maga- 
zines played a major role in shaping the new 
republic. 

The book stresses the separate spheres of 
the mass and the class magazines. Most of 
those of the last hundred years have aimed at 
entertaining and educating the masses. This 
aim has taken many forms. The general 
reader, particularly the American business 
man and his family, have been appealed to by 
such magazines as Graham’s Magazine, The 
New York Ledger, Collier's and the Saturday 
Evening Post. Women have been the readers 
of Godey’s Lady's Book, the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Woman’s Home Companion, 
Good Housekeeping, and the more strictly 
fashion magazines. The farmer and his fam- 
ily have been brought up on the Country 
Gentleman or the Farm Fournal. Two recent 
and spectacularly successful methods of 
mass appeal have been found (1) in the na- 
tional weekly “newspapers” (Time, News- 
week, United States News, Pathfinder and the 
pictorial Life) and (2) in the digests (notably 
the Reader’s Digest, with its emphasis on 
individual well-being). 
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The class magazines, as distinct from the 
popular magazines of the types mentioned 
above, have appealed to the intellectuals— 
to the literary, sophisticated, critical and/or 
satirical. The Port Folio (1801-1827) is an 
early example, the New Yorker a current one. 
Similarly, Harper’s Magazine, and the At- 
lantic Monthly were, in their earlier years at 
least, concerned with the literary and the 
cultural, largely neglecting other aspects of 
American life of interest to the many. 

An important segment of the class maga- 
zines is the liberals, particularly the Nation 
and the New Republic that have been sharply 
critical of the whole social and economic 
scene and have exercised great influence, not 
directly but through their teacher audience. 
The Smart Set, and its successor, The Ameri- 
can Mercury, have also been potent instru- 
ments of criticism but not so much of social 
institutions as of individual thinking—their 
magazines attempted to upset the mores and 
conventions of the reader and to engender 
cynicism. 

The mass magazines have on occasion be- 
come ardent champions of social reform. Ex- 
posées of corruption in government and busi- 
ness gave vitality to McClure’s Magazine, 
The American Magazine, Harper’s Weekly 
and Collier’s under Norman Hapgood. The 
women’s magazines also have led the cru- 
sades for pure foods, better homes, and 
greater knowledge about health and hy- 
giene. In spite of their readiness to champion 
reform, the mass magazines, as a group, have 
been basically conservative; they have 
tended toward the status quo, preferring to 
improve the business and social structure, 
not to tear it down. As a group, they have 
been in favor of American free enterprise, 
fighting evidences of dictatorship and demo- 
cratic power. 

Certain weaknesses inherent in national 
mass magazines are noted by the author: 
first, they must dramatize their fare in order 
to catch the interest of the reader; second, 
they must emphasize escape fiction rather 
than serious fiction, in order to maintain 
wide readership; and third, they must be 
circumspect in the treatment of controver- 
sial issues in order to appeal to those of var- 
ied opinions. 


But the author defends the magazines 
staunchly against the charge of domination 
by advertisers. “The charge was always 
absurd,” he writes, “People buy and read a 
magazine primarily for its editorial contents. 
—Unless a magazine establishes and main- 
tains an editorial integrity, which the public 
recognizes and approves, that magazine is as 
useless as a vehicle for advertising as it is 
important as an editorial force.” 

The book touches only incidentally on the 
subject of marketing and does not go very 
deeply into how economic life—ways of 
earning a living—have been affected by the 
magazine. One chapter of 18 pages is devoted 
to “Advertising as a Social and Economic 
Force.” This briefly reviews the earlier forms 
of magazine advertising, names the chief 
advertiser of the late 19th Century, discusses 
the function of the trade mark, tells what 
magazines have done to eliminate false and 
misleading advertising, and discusses the 
development of advertising agencies and of 
marketing research. More information on cur- 
rent magazine standards for advertising ac- 
ceptance would have been helpful. 

The book also gives credit to Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis for first perceiving the need for a 
hookup of advertiser and magazines, and to 
Edward Bok for conceiving of customer sur- 
veys. It also reveals that, while the Ladies’ 
Home Fournal met favorable reader response 
in its campaigns for home betterment, it 
signally failed when it flew in the face of 
fashion, by opposing (1) the wearing of 
aigrettes, and (2) the dependence of the 
American woman in Paris. 

One conclusion from this study is that a 
strong-minded editor, even extreme in his 
views, makes a great magaine; whereas an 
intelligent editor of moderate views, but no 
firm conviction, produces a colorless maga- 
zine. For example, Joseph Dennie made the 
Port Folio; Sarah J. Hale, Godey’s; S. S. Mc- 
Clure, McClure’s Magazine; George H. Lori- 
mer the renovated Saturday Evening Post; 
Edward Bok, the Ladies’ Home Fournal; and 
Ellery Sedgwick the Atlantic Monthly of the 
20th Century; and today, Harold Ross is the 
spirit behind the New Yorker, even as Henry 
Luce guides Time and Life; and Dewitt 
Wallace, the Reader’s Digest. There was and 
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is something of the crusader in all of these 
editors. There is food for thought in the fact 
that only two of the present monthly maga- 
zines are over 60 years old. Will the staff con- 
tributors and the group research of the mod- 
ern magazine free it from dependence on the 
individuality of the editor? 

In spite of its general treatment, the book 
provides a useful background for the stu- 
dent of marketing. It gives him an apprecia- 
tion of the role of the magazine as a great 
educational force. No distributor of goods or 
services can disregard the power of the 
magazine in influencing the buying public. 

Joun W. 
The City College 
New York 


Lecat Aspects or Business, by Harold F. 
Lusk. (Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1949. Pp. 815. $5.00.) 

The objective of this book is to give the 
reader an understanding of the “why” of our 
laws and also to give him an understanding 
of some of the basic principles of law. The 
author has placed emphasis on those legal 
principles which affect most directly the 
transactions of business. 

Adequate questions, problems and cases 
are included at the end of each of the chap- 
_ ters. The book should prove to be very satis- 
factory for a one year course in business law. 


TurKEY, AN Economic ApprRAISAL, by Max 
Weston Thornburg, Graham Spry, and 
George Soule. (New York: The Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1949. Pp. 324. $3.50.) 


A three-plank platform for the use of 
American capital and technical skills to help 
in the economic development of Turkey— 
a country that is now our strategic ally as 
well as a candidate for aid under the Presi- 
dent’s “Point Four” program—is set forth 
in this report. 

As their first point, the authors stress the 
need to provide a greater measure of both 
economic and political freedom for the 200 
million people of Turkey. The report calls 
for greater scope for private enterprise in a 
business system now dominated by govern- 


ment and says: “Government funds should 
not be used in commercial undertakings for 
which private capital is available with equal 
or better effect.” 

As a second point, the report urges that 
Turkey be encouraged and helped, with 
American skills and experience, to make 
productive use of her own capital resources, 

As a third point, the report says that Tur- 
key must give business some regularized 
standing under the law and protect it from 
the arbitrary decisions of individual officials. 


TRAINING CLERICAL Emp.oyees, Dartnell 
Report No. 578. (Chicago: The Dartnell 
Corporation, 1949. Pp. 67, Exhibits 21. 
$7.50.) 

Annual savings of $27,000 in a single de- 
partment, reduction in turnover from 15 to 
I per cent, and a §0 per cent decrease in 
errors by new employees are among the 
spectacular results reported by businessmen 
from formal programs of clerical training, 
according to this study. 

Based on the experience of a range of em- 
ployers from the size of General Foods Sales 
Company and the United States Navy down 
to companies with only 35 workers, the re- 
port turned up a number of unusual facts: 

Frequently the office workers themselves 
have felt their training to be inadequate, 
even in organizations whose management 
thought they were doing a thorough job. 

Few companies are satisfied with the train- 
ing given in commercial subjects by the 
nation’s schools. This dissatisfaction is not 
only with the kind of job training given, but 
even with the caliber of instruction in such 
mechanical skills as typing. 

By and large, organizations with training 
programs have been handicapped by lack of 
knowledge of where to get training materials. 


Sucar, Its Production, Technology, and 
Uses, by Andrew Van Hook. (New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1949. Pp. 
155. $3.00.) 

This book is intended for everyone inter- 
ested in sugar and the sugar industry. Its 
purpose is to meet the needs of those who are 
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inquisitive about the subject by bringing 
together in readable and understandable 
form the essential facts about the growing, 
processing, and refining of sugar, the scien- 
tific basis of its technology, and its many 
and diverse uses—both present and potential. 


Ou, TiTaAN oF THE SouTHwEsT, by Carl 
Coke Rister. (Norman, Oklahoma: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1949. Pp. 467. 
$5.00.) 


The author presents the story of the dis- 
covery and production of oil in the domain 
which embraces the states of Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and 
New Mexico. He relates the rise of the giant 
corporations, the struggles of the “‘independ- 
ents,” the adoption of scientific methods, 
and the emergence of controls. 

The reader will acquire from this book a 
better understanding of the vast oil industry 
of the Southwest, which today provides 70 
per cent of the oil produced in the United 
States. 


Arter Business Hours, compiled by Print- 
ers’ Ink. (New York: Funk and Wagnalls 
Company, 1949. Pp. 366. $4.00.) 


Among the features published by Printers’ 
Ink over the years, the small and versatile 
essay published each week under the title 
“After Hours” has been one of the most 
popular. 

More than one hundred of the best articles 
were selected to make up this book. The sub- 
jects include: how to get away from mass ac- 
tion and routine thinking; how to write good 
copy; how to acquire efficiency; how business 
can do a more effective job; why people buy. 

The book is replete with excellent and 
stimulating ideas. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Consumer Interest, by Persia Campbell. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1949. Pp. 660. $4.50.) 

Studies in Income and Wealth, Vol. U1. (New York: 
National Bureau of Economic Research Inc., 1949. 
Pp. 450. $6.00.) 

The Department Store Story, by Frank M. Mayfield, 
(New York: Fairchild Publications, 1949. Pp. 257. 
$5.00.) 

Merchandise Information for Successful Selling, by 
Packer and Hitchcock. (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1949. Pp. 310. No price given.) 

Statistical Methods in Research, by Palmer O. Johnson. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949. Pp. 367. No 
price given.) 

Marketing, Revised Edition, by Ralph S. Alexander, 
Frank M. Surface, and Wroe Alderson. (Boston, 
Ginn and Company, 1949. Pp. 840. No price given.) 

Operating Results of Department and Specialty Stores in 
1949, by Malcolm P. McNair. (Boston: Harvard 
University, Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Bureau of Business Research Bulletin No. 
130., 1949. Pp. 61. $4.00.) 

Practical Exporting, by Philip MacDonald. (New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1949. Pp. 355, $4.00.) 
Marketing and Distribution Research, by Lyndon O. 
Brown. (New York: The Ronald Press Company, 

1949. Pp. 599. No price given.) 

An Introduction to National Income and Income Analysis, 
by Richard Ruggles. (New York: McGraw Hill Book 
Company, 1949. Pp. 333. $3.75.) 

Handbook of Sales Training, by the National Society of 
Sales Training Executives. (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 1949. Pp. 385. $4.00.) 

Job Evaluation, by John A. Patton and Reynold S, 
Smith, (Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1949. Pp. 
298. $4.00.) 

The Statistical Agencies of the Federal Government, by 
Frederick C, Mills and Clarence D. Long. (New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1949. 
Pp. 201. $2.00.) 

Store Organization and Operation, by O. Preston Robin- 
son and Norris B. Brisco. (New York: Prentice Hall, 
Inc., 1949. Pp. 582. $5.00.) 

Public Finance and National Income, by Harold M. 
Somers. (Philadelphia: The Blakiston Company, 
1949. Pp. 540. No price given.) 

Business and Government 2, by Marshall Edward Di- 
mock. (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1949. 
Pp. 840. $4.75.) 
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A.M.A. Notes 


GEORGE H. BROWN 
Editor 


1949 Mid-Year Conference held in St. Louis 


About 300 AMA’ ers braved St. Louis in June to at- 
tend the Association’s 24th Bi-Annual Conference. The 
program which is listed below was well accepted by the 
genial group who gathered there. 


St. Louis Conference Program 


Monday, June 6 

8:00 A.M.-10:00 A.M.—Registration—Hotel Sheraton 

10:00 A.M.—Report from the Government 

Chairman: Wilford White, Chief, Management Divi- 
sion, Office of Small Business, Department of Com- 
merce, 

Speakers: William Truppner, Chief, Business Division, 
Bureau of the Census, “The Status of the 1948 
Census of Business.” 

Maxwell Conklin, Chief, Industry Division, Bureau 
of the Census, “Significant Developments Disclosed 
by the 1947 Census of Manufacturers,” 

Nelson Miller, Chief, Marketing Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce, “The Marketing Research 
Program of the Department of Commerce.” 


10:00 A.M.—PrRoBLEMs PECULIAR TO INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


Discussion Leader: John C. Spurr, Director of Research, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 


12:30 p.M.—CuaprTer Recocnition LuNCHEON 
Know.epce or Markets, THE Key To Sounp Busi- 
NESS PLANNING 


Speaker: Francis Juraschek, Manager, Commercial Re- 
search Division, Carnegie-Illinois Corporation. 


2230 P.M.—SALEs PLANNING AND ConTROL 


Speakers: Charles W. Smith, McKinsey and Company, 
“The Field of Sales Planning and Control—Its Sig- 
nificance to Top Management.” 

Leland E. Dake, Continental Can Co., “How Market 
Research Contributes to Sales Planning in an In- 
dustrial Goods Company.” 

Richard H. Moulton, General Foods Corp., “A Case 
Example of Sales Planning in the Consumer Goods 
Field.” 

Richard D. Crisp, Tatham-Laird, Inc., “Basic Prin- 
ciples of Sales Control.” 

Frank W. Mansfield, Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., “A Case Example of Sales Control.” 


2:30 P.M.—REpPoRTING THE MarKETING StuDY 


Discussants: A. Edward Miller, Director of Research, 
Life Magazine 
Roy S. Frothingham, President, Facts Consolidated 
5:00 P.M.—Business Meeting 
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Tuesday, June 7 
10:00 DistriBuTion Patrerns Re. 
TAILING AND WHOLESALING 


Speaker: Richard M. Alt, Assoc. Professor of Market- 
ing, The Johns Hopkins University, “Intertype Com- 
petition Among Retail Stores.” 


10:00 A.M.—PROBLEMS OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR Mar- 
KETING AND RESEARCH DEVELOPMENT 


Discussion Leader: R. L. Womer, Research and De- 
velopment Division, Olin Industries. 


12:30 P.M.—LuNCHEON—BusINEss PRrosPECTS FOR 
1949 


Speaker: M. Joseph Meehan, Director, Office of Busi- 
ness Economics, Department of Commerce. 


2:30 P.M.—THE Great AMERICAN CONSUMER 


Because of the widespread and rapidly growing 
interest in the Social Science phase of market 
studies, the program committee has allowed 
the entire time on Tuesday afternoon to this 
subject. 
A group of social scientists will serve as inter- 
rogators to fully develop the subject following 
the speaker’s presentation. 
Chairman: Everett Smith, Research Director, Mcfad- 
den Publications. 
Speaker: Dr. Burleigh B. Gardner, Executive Director, 
Social Research, Incorporated. 


7:00 P.M.—DinnER MEETING 
RECOGNITION OF NATIONAL OFFICERS AND D1RECTORS 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARD WINNERS— 


Chairman: President Harvey W. Huegy 


ConsumMeER Crepit 


Speaker: William H. Stead, Vice President, Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 
Some of the outstanding events announced at the 
meeting were: 


Winning entries in the 1948 National Awards Compe- 
tition: 

(a) Entry No. 9 “How Manufacturers Reduce Their 
Distribution Costs,” Economic Series 72, Market- 
ing Div., U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Charles H. 
Sevin 

(b) Entry No. 23 “Product Testing—A Study of 
Comparative Test Design and Theoretical Impli- 
cations,” The Commercial Research Department, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
G. R. Detlefsen in charge. 

(c) Entry No. 31—‘“Increasing Wholesale Drug 
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Salesmen’s Effectiveness,” The College of Com- 
merce and Administration, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, James H. Davis. 

(d) Entry No. 34—“‘Techniques for the Study and 
Analysis of Retail and Wholesale Prices,” Mar- 
keting Research Department, The Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., T. G. MacGowan 

(ce) Entry No. 47—Three articles on the theory of 
marketing printed in THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING 
during 1948: 

“The Meaning and Measurement of Produc- 
tivity in Distribution”—Reavis Cox 

“A Formula for Measuring Productivity in 
Distribution”—Wroe Alderson 

“Towards a Theory of Marketing”—Wroe 
Alderson and Reavis Cox. 


Sustaining memberships approved by Board: 


Company Company REPRESENTATIVE 
Pabst Sales Company William W. Heusner 
General Mills, Inc. Gordon A. Hughes 
Miles Laboratories, Inc. Mrs. Treva Van Solingen 
Crowell-Collier Publishing 

Co. Raymond A. Robinson 
The Farmer Walfred E. Boberg 
Modern Medicine A. W. Hubbard 
Standard Oil Company of 

New Jersey Nelson E, Seubert 
Publications: 


Announcement was made of two publications spon- 
sored by the Association—(a) “Wholesaling in Our 
American Economy,” a special supplement to THE 
JOURNAL OF MARKETING; and (b) The Theory of Market- 
ing, published by Richard D. Irwin Company. Both 
publications were to be released about September 1, 
1949. 

Student Marketing Clubs: The Association is sponsor- 


ing Student Marketing Clubs in the following thirty- 


three universities: 
University 


University of Akron 
University of Arkansas 
Boston University 
University of Chicago 
University of Cincinnati 
De Paul University 
University of Detroit 
Duquesne University 
Fenn College 

University of Florida 
Howard University 
University of Illinois 
Indiana University 
University of Louisiana 
Macalester College 
Marquette University 
University of Maryland 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
Northeastern University 
Northwestern University 


Facutty ADvisor 


Dr. Warren Leigh 

Prof, L. C. Yoder 

Prof. K. D. Hutchinson 
Prof. George H. Brown 

M. R. Karas 

Prof. Iver M. Olson 

R. A. Fiocchi 

Arend E, Boer 

Prof. Vance Chamberlin 
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Prof. H. Naylor Fitzhugh 
Prof. Hugh G. Wales 
Prof. W. L. Haeberle 
Prof. Karl D. Reyer 
Prof. P. E. Herzog 
Prof. Ralph H. Oakes 
Kenneth Grubb 

S. R. Rewoldt 

Edwin H. Lewis 

C. N. Dufton 
Richard N. Clewett 


Ohio State University 

University of Oxlahoma John E. Mertes, Jr. 
University of Pennsylvania Donald Clyman 
University of Pittsburgh Prof. Arend E. Boer 
Rutgers University George C, Wanner 

St. Louis University Prof. Avery Schermer 
University of Santa Clara _—_ Prof. Joseph F. Monasta 
Syracuse University James D. Scott 
Temple University M. S. Heidingsfield 
University of Washington _ Prof. Louis C. Wagner 
University of West Virginia W.O. Roberts 
University of Wisconsin G. D. Lindenberg 


Business Meeting 


The Business Meeting of the Association 
was held on Monday, June 6 at 5:00 P.M. 
Reports were made by the Secretary, Geo. 
H. Brown; Treasurer, Wilford White; and 
Business Manager of the Journat, Robert 
N. King. 

Secretary's Report 

Mr. Brown reported to the members that 
the Association had a total membership of 
3,503 as of May 31 of which 410 were 
associate members. Of the total member- 
ships, 586 were teachers. 

The Secretary announced the acquisition 
of two new chapters—the Central Ohio 
Chapter at Columbus with 30 members, and 
the Oklahoma Chapter at Oklahoma City 
with 25 members. 


Treasurer's Report 

Mr. Wilford White reviewed the revisions 
in the budget which had been approved by 
the Board of Directors. These changes were 
made in the light of experience for the first 
five months of the year. Mr. White stressed 
the importance of adding 1,100 new members 
to the membership rolls to prevent a deficit 
in 1949 operations. 


Fournal of Marketing Report 


Mr. King estimated that the jouRNAL may 
operate at a loss this year, but stated that 
the Board of Directors had agreed to under- 
write any deficit sustained by the publica- 
tion. The Board chose this method rather 
than increasing the quarterly payments of 
the Association to the JouRNAL. 


Sustaining Memberships 


A report on Sustaining Memberships was 
made by Gordon Hughes, chairman of the 
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Sustaining Membership Committee. The 
applications approved by the Board were 
announced (listed previously in this column). 
A. W. Hubbard of Minneapolis proposed 
that Chapter dues be deducted from the 
Sustaining Membership fee of $100.00 and 
remitted to the Chapter to reimburse them 
for the loss of such fees from the company 
representative, who in that capacity would 
presumably not pay chapter dues. The mat- 
ter was referred to the Sustaining Member- 
ship Committee for further study and recom- 
mendation. 

The meeting was adjourned at 5:45 P.M. 


Meeting of Officers and Board of 
Directors 


The meeting of the Officers and Board of 
Directors of the Association was held on 
Sunday, June 5, 1949 at 1:00 P.M. in the 
Sheraton Hotel in St. Louis. In addition to 
the Officers and Board members, the meeting 
was attended by 14 Chapter Presidents or 
their representatives. 

Reports of the Secretary, Treasurer and 
Business Manager of THE JOURNAL OF MAR- 
KETING were discussed. The Board assigned 
to the National Membership Committee the 
task of securing 1,100 new members in the 
last seven months of the year. A plan for 
several different types of campaigns to be 
carried on by the staff at the Central Office 
was outlined by the Secretary, and approved 
by the Board. 

Wroe Alderson reported on the progress of 
the program of special publications which 
was instigated by him during his term of 
office as president. Two publications are to 
be released about September 1, (1) the 
Theory of Marketing, a symposium to be pub- 
lished by Richard D. Irwin Company, and 
(2) “Wholesaling in our American Econ- 
omy,” a special supplement to THE jouR- 
NAL OF MARKETING. Mr. Alderson reported 
that he was negotiating with individual 
chapters to develop studies on particular 
subjects such as steel (Pittsburgh), rubber 
(Akron), flour (Minneapolis), citrus fruit 
(the California Chapters), etc. 

Mr. Alderson also made a proposal for a 
broad program of basic research in which his 


firm was willing to contribute $10,000 of 

research work. He proposed that several 

other market research firms consider the 
possibility of a similar contribution each as- 
suming a special assignment within a broad 
fundamental subject. Mr. Alderson was ap- 
pointed to follow the matter further. 

The following schedule of national meetings 
was approved by the Board: 

December, 1949 (Joint with Allied Social 
Science Group)—Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, December 27, and 28, 1949. 

Fuly, 1950—San Francisco, California 

December, 1950—Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Fune, 1951—Detroit, Michigan 

December, 7951—Boston, Massachusetts 
The meeting was adjourned at 12:30 A.M. 

on Monday, June 6. 


In Memoriam 


Dr. Harry Arthur Hopf 

AMA member since 1937, and member of 
predecessor organization, The American 
Marketing Society, since 1932, Dr. Hopf, 
noted management engineer, died of heart 
disease at noon on June 3, 1949 after a pro- 
longed illness. He is survived by his widow, 
Rita Hilborn Hopf, who has been associated 
with him as a partner in his firm and in all 
his other professional activities. 


* * * 


The Association welcomes the following 
new members who were accepted during the 
period from May 1 1949, through July 31, 
1949. 

Adams, Felix T. S. 

5070 N. 49th St., Milwaukee 9, Wis. 
Albro, H. Russell 

Burdett College, 156 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 
Andrews, Jane E. 

3727 Peachtree Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Armstrong, Donald B. Jr. 
McCann. Erickson, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20 N. Y. 
Arnold, Mary Jo. 
Armour & Co., U. S. Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. 
Arnold, Rome 
Industrial Surveys Co., Inc. 425 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
Ashcraft, James Robert, Jr. 
209 S.W. 41 Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Asmuth, Robert L. B. 
George Fry & Associates 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Ill. 
Aue, Lester A. 
The Drackett Co., 5020 Spring Grove, Cincinnati 32, 
Ohio 
Auerbach Seymour P. 
New York State Institute of Applied Arts & Sciences 
300 Pearl St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Austin, Leland 
Gulf Oil Corporation, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Babcox, Edward S., Jr. 
Babcox Publications, Inc., 31 N. Summit St., Akron 
8, Ohio. 
Baker, Robert L. 
c/o The B. F. Goodrich Co., 500 S. Main St., Akron, 
Ohio. 
Barker, Mel 
Chicago Sun-Times, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6, Ill. 
Barrier, Ernestine (Mrs.) 
Survey Interviewers, 1819 N. Curson Ave., Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. 
Bartley, Edward R. 
Eli Lilly & Co., P.O. Box 618, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
Basalyga, John 
21 Cutler St., Clifton, N. J. 
Bates, Tyll C. 
c/o Dr. E. Bloch, 2346 W. Geneva Terrace, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Bauhan, Lucille W. (Miss) 
27 Virginia Rd., Maplewood, N. J. 
Baumer, Elmer F. 
Ohio State University Dept. of Rural Economics, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. 
Beatty, Russell 
Pratt Institute, 215 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
Becht, Edward E. 
South Finlay Ave., Basking Ridge, N. J. 
Bell, Martin L. 
304 Logan Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 
Bentson, Mark S. 
950 College Ave., Boulder, Colo. 
Berg, Ralph Lester 
4417 W. Deming PI., Chicago 39, Ill. 
Bernstein, Alvin 
2823 Briggs Ave., Bronx 58, N. Y. 
Berry, Clarence M., Jr. 
59 Hopper Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Berkowitz, Frederick 
233 Raritan Ave., Highland Park, N. J. 
Biggs, Robert L. 


American Research Service, 4014, W. Olympic Blvd., 


Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
Black, Lloyd D. 
gi11 Wire Ave., Silver Spring, Md. 
Blumenfeld, Martin 
99 Clinton Pl., Newark 8, N. J. 
Bogert, Elliott V. 
The Bogerts, 842 Seward St., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 


Boyd, Harper W., Jr. 
Industrial Surveys, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, Ill. 
Bradley, William 


4225 N. Broadway, Chicago 54, Ill. : 
Braithwaite, Wm. E. 7 
Commodity Standards Division, National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington 25, D. C. 
Breen, John Jr. 
108 Rosedale St., Providence 8, R. I. 
Brettner, Marian Earl (Mrs.) = 
P.O. Box 74, Jersey City 3, N. J. . ie 
Broidy, Gerald on 
20 Stuyvesant Oval, New York 9, N. Y. a 
Bronson, Howard E. 
810 Simpson St., Evanston, Ill. 
Buckingham, George T. 
1310 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
Bulger, William P. 
4909 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 15, Il. 
Bussey, Donald S. 
Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Cameron, Jack 
806 N. Kickapoo, Shawnee, Okla. 
Cardozo, Richard L. 
Croydon China Co., 9221 S. Western Ave., Chicago 
20, Ill. 
Carpenter, F. Scott, Jr. 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 49 Beach St., Boston,’ Mass, 
Carroll, Warren, Gen. Mgr. 
Home Products Division, The Sherwin-Williams Co., | 
101 Prospect, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
Cavanagh, Edwin A. 
10856 Bluffside Drive, North Hollywood, Calif. , 
Cavanaugh, Alfred 4 
51 James St., Newark 2, N. J. ¢ 
Charlesworth, Jack Guy 
The Studebaker Corp., South Bend 27, Ind. 
Chastka, Anthony C. 
405 Johnson Rd., Falls Church, Va. 
Christ, Richard V. 
Publicker Industries, Inc., 1429 Walnut, Philadelphia 
2, Pa. 
Clements, Elizabeth Jane (Miss) 
Sherman & Marquette, 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
Cochrun, Irwin A. 
711 W. Clark, Champaign, Ill. 
Collins, James W. & 
Duff, Anderson & Clark, 208 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, . 
Ill. 
Comiskey, Donald N. 
Route S-41 & Forklanding Rd., Palmyra, N. J. 7 
Cooper, James W. i 
Heintz & Co., 323 W. Sixth, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
Cosgrove, Augustin Lawrence 
College of Business Adm., University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. 
Cox, Charles E. 
9 Salem Lane, Evanston, Ill. 
Creek, Charles Richard 
Colorado A. & M. College, Dept. of Economics, Fort 
Collins, Colo. 
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Crippen, Paul R. 
Midwest Interviewing Service, 144 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, III. 
Crites, Dennis M. 
gor W. Eufaula, Norman, Okla. 
Cross, Margaret H. 
Ft. Wayne Regional Surveys, 416 Utility Bldg., Fort 
Wayne 2, Ind. 
Curtis, A. H. 
795 Pine, Winnetka, Ill. 
Daniels, Rexford 
Henderson & Daniels, 1430 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 
De Nooyer, Leonard C. 
39 Marsellus Pl., Garfield, N. J. 
Denny, Byron C. 
222 Farragut St., N.W., Washington 11, D. C. 
Dexter, W. A. 
United Cooperatives Laboratory, P.O. Box 305 (S. 
Meadow St.) Ithaca, N. Y. 
Dilg, Millard J. 
Williamson Dickie Mfg. Co., 509 W. Vickery Blvd., 
Fort Worth 1, Texas. 
Dillon, Robert Edward 
College of Business Adm., University of Toledo, 
Toledo 6, Ohio. 
Dobberstein, Daron A. 
Sears Roebuck & Co., 324 W. Western Ave., Mus- 
kegon, Mich. 
Dockson, Robert R. 
Prudential Ins. Co. of America, 5757 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
Drust, Bess Perlin (Mrs.) 
7719 Arthur, Richmond Heights 17, Mo. 
Dvergsten, Dag (Mr.) 
Ovre/Ullern/Ter 8, Ovre/Ullern/Pr., Oslo, Norway 
Dwortzan, Herbert 
102 Aldine St., Newark 8, N. J. 
Ehrenreich, Joseph W. 
Prudential Ins. Co. of America, 5757 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
Elgass, George A. 
School of Business Adm., University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Eppler, James D. 
- 2128 S.W. 25th St., Oklahoma City 8, Okla. 
Eppler, Jerome C. 
R.F.D. #2, Morristown, N. J. 
Evans, Erskine W., Jr. 
Dearborn Motors, 15050 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 
Evans, Merrill B. 
Rural Economics Dept., Townshend Hall—Room 106 
OSU, Columbus, Ohio. 
Fisher, Albert B., Jr. 
U. S. Dept. of ‘Commerce, Marketing Division, 14th 
& D Streets. Washington 25 D.C. 
Flanick, H. L. 
Goodyear Tire Company, 1364 Burkhardt, Akron 1, 
Ohio. 
Forbes, Charles I. 
City College School of Bus., 430 W. soth St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 


Fosdick, John F. 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 
Frederickson, William 
928 Killsythe Rd., Elizabeth 3, N. J. 
Fyfe, Gordon S. 
College of Business Adm., Lehigh University, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 
Galloway, Bruce A. 
810 Ingleside Pl., Evanston, IIl. 
Garber, Cleland W., Jr. 
Tyler Advertising Agency, 70 E. 45th St., New York 
17, N. Y. 
Gardner, Dean 
Statistical Tabulating Co., 812 Olive Street, St. Louis 
1, Mo. 
Garlough, Barbara L. (Miss) 
Chicago Tribune, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
German, Daniel T. 
Tasty Baking Co., 2801 Hunting Park Ave., Phila. 
delphia 29, Pa. 
Gerson, Walter 
Gerson-Chastka Associates, 405 Johnson Rd., Falls 
Church, Va. 
Gersten, Louis M. 
Reiss & Gersten, 59 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Gerstenberg, Karl 
School of Retailing, New York University, Washing- 
ton Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
Giesen, John 
Bureau of Advertising, American Newspaper Pub, 
Assn., 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Gilbert, S. Wallace 
5437 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 
Giovanni, Alfred G. P. 
558-56th St., West New York, N. J. 
Glazer, Morton S. 
5535 Pine St., Philadelphia 43, Pa. 
Godfrey, Kenneth 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Goodwin, Frank 
University of Florida, 155 Faculty Office Bldg., 
Gainesville, Fla. 
Gordnier, Frank F. 
The Onion-Town Publishing Co., 9 E. Genesee St., 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
Gore, Grant 
— Purchasing Co., 280 Broadway, New York 8, 
N. Y. 


Granick, Gordon 
4758 Glenway Ave., Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 
Greenfield, Edwin S. 
101 Essex Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 
Gritter, Arthur J. 
1601 Covell Rd., N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Groner, William W. 
2523 W. 75th St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 
Guthrie, N. Ward 
Guthrie Lithograph Co., 1150 First St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 
Guyant, John Leslie 
Robt. S. Conlan & Assoc., Inc., 928 Main, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 
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Halloran, Thomas F. Jackson, Thomas L, 
General Communication Co., 530 Commonwealth 2719 Claredale Rd., Toledo 12, Ohio. 
Ave., Boston 15, Mass. Jacobson, Elliott R. 
Halverson, Walter S., Jr. 97 Albion Ave., Patterson 2, N. J. 
Don Baxter, Inc., 1015 Grandview Ave., Glendale 1, Jardine, John J. 


Calif. 
Hamilton, G. Powell 
Canadian Gen. Electric Co., Ltd., 212 King St., West, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Hancock, Robert H. 
R. H. Hancock & Associates, 516 S.W. Main St., 
Portland 4, Ore. 
Hanson, F. C. 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co., 1365 Cass Ave., 
Detroit 26, Mich. 
Harrison, William E. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 3001 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 
Hattwick, Melvin S. 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc., 135 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Heitner, William 
243 West 98th St., New York 25, N. Y. 
Hemann, Paul T. 
13 North 18th St., Bellwick, Ill. 
Henle, Doris Rose 
St. Louis University, 3674 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 8, 
Mo. 
Henry, Alfred B. 
N. Henry & Son, 230 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Hepfner, Leopold E. 
971 Lancaster Ave., Syracuse 10, N. Y. 
Hill, Dana M. 
Corn Products Sales Co., 17 Battery Place, New 
York 4, N. Y. 
Hillman, Murray 
American Management Counsel, 145 E. 53rd St., 
New York 22, N. Y. 
Hilts, Carl 
141 Styvesant Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Hollingsworth, Harry H. 
570 Grace Ave., Akron 20, Ohio. 
Hook, Oliver F. 
R.F.D. #2, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
Hovey, Fred B. 
American Surgical Trade Assn., 111 W. Washington 
St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Huker, Billie J. 
(Mrs. Robt. B. Loeu), National Broadcasting Co., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Hulse, E. G. 
Gar Wood Industries, Inc., Wayne, Mich. 
Israel, Nancy-Jo (Miss) 
133 Cliff Ave., Pelham 65, N. Y. 
Iverson, Fred H. 
7 Wisner, Park Ridge, II. 
Jackson, Babette A. 
— _ Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 


Jackson, Harold W. 
Harold W. Jackson Co., Land Title Bldg., Phila- 
delphia 10, Pa. 


Chicago Tridune, Tribune Tower, Chicago 11, Ill. 
Jeggle, George J. 
Hussman Refrigeration, Inc., 2401 N. Leffingwell, 
St. Louis 6, Mo. 
Jewett, John R. 
Pitman-Moore Co., 1200 Madison Ave., Indianapolis 
6, Ind. 
Johnson, Wesley R. 
720 Clark St., Apt. 2, N. Evanston, Ill. 
Jones, Kenneth L. 
Gen. Outdoor Advertising Co., 515 S. Loomis St., 
Chicago 7, Ill. 
Jones, Lyle W. 
Nat’l Small Business Men’s Assn., 1737 DeSales St., 
N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
Jones, Manley H. (Prof.) 
Ill. Inst. of Technology, Technology Center, Chicago 
16, Ill. 
Kahler, Ruel C. 
18249 Redfern Ave., Detroit 19, Mich. 
Kaup, William 
Darwin H. Clark Co., 1139 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 
14, Calif. 
Kays, Norris William 
Consumers Coop. Association, 318 E. 1oth St., 
Kansas City 13, Mo. ; 
Kegley, William F. 
Paper Art Co., Inc., 3500 N. Arlington, Indianapolis 
18, Ind. 
Kenney, L. H. 
MacLean’s Magazine, 640 Dominion Square Bldg., 
Montreal, 2, Quebec, Canada. 
Kernan, William M. 
284 Walton Ave., South Orange, N. J. 
Kimball, Richard 
Cresap, McCormick & Paget, 20 Pine St., New York, 
N. Y. 
Kirby, Rebert 
615 N. Union St., Independence, Mo. 
Kline, Jack M. 
Lynn Baker, Inc., 2 W. 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Knudson, Edward C. 
University of Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago, IIl. 
Koch, Winton, 
147 Linden Ave., E. Ravenna, Ohio. 
Kraut, Kenneth C. 
54 Cromwell Rd., Greenhills 18, Ohio. 
Krauthoefer, William 
Geuder, Paeschke & Frey, 324 N. 15th St., Milwaukee 
3, Wis. 
Krogh, Egil F. 
Marshall Field & Co., 111 No, State St., Chicago go, 
Ill. 
Kruse, Earl H. 
Howard Monk & Associates, 500 Brown Bldg., Rock- 
fcrd, Ill. 
Lake, Wendell R. 
Carter’s Ink Co., Cambridge 42, Mass. 
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Lally, Frank Shedd 
Aluminum Co, of America, 123 S. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia 9, Pa. 
Lane, Edward Francis 
112 Eighth Ave., Haddon Heights, N. J. 
Lapp, Charles L. 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio, 
Larkin, Owen T. 
5446 Osage Ave., Philadelphia 43, Pa. 
Lasner, Arnold I, 
104 Washington St., Carteret, N. J. 
Law, Robert O. 
149 Palm Ave., Apt. 3, San Francisco 18, Calif. 
Lenrow, Morten M 
Esquire, Inc., 366 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Lenz, Carl Dupre, Jr. 
1435 Garden St., Park Ridge, Ill. 
Lessler, Richard S 
601 W. 160th St., New York 32, N. Y. 
Levine, Aaron 
B-137 Quadrangle, Iowa City, Ia. 
Lewis, Richard H. 
5432 23rd St. N., Arlington, Va. 
Lieberman, Raymond C, 
1421 Rosemont Ave., Chicago 26, Il. 
Line, Robert G. 
School of Business Adm., Montana State University, 
Missoula, Mont. 
Loewy, Harris 
Bankers Life Co., 711 High St., Des Moines 7, Ia. 
Logan, Philip G. 
432 Riverdale, Iowa City, Ia. 
Logan, Thomas J. 
P.O. Box 1118, Windham, Qhio, 
Loring, Frank M. 
5438 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 
McBride, Charles G. 
2212 Glouster Rd., Columbus 12, Ohio. 
McCluskey, Eugene Joseph 
2821 Brattleboro, Des Moines 11, Ia. 
McFarlane, Alexander N. 
Corn Products Sales Co., 17 Battery Place, New York 
4, N. Y. 
McGowan, John B. 
§72 83rd St., Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 
McGrath, William Scott 
2907 N. Holton, Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
McHugh, Joseph R. 
W. J. Grosvenor & Co., Inc., 270 Cedar St., Somer- 
ville 45, Mass. 
McIntyre, Robert Bruce 
McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
18, N. Y. 
McLean, John T. 
Potts-Turnbull Adv. Co., 912 Baltimore Ave., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 
McMillan, C. M. 
National Candy Wholesalers Assn., 1424 K St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
McWhorter, Paul 
78 W. Norwich, Columbus, Ohio. 
Mackay, Glen 
The Canadian Street Car Advertising Co., Ltd., 765 
Sun Life Bldg., Montreal 2, Quebec, Canada. 


Marion, Guy E. 
L. A. Chamber of Commerce, 1151 S, Broadway, 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
Marshall, Marilyn 
1604 S. Columbia, Tulsa 4, Okla. 
Martineau, Pierre D. 
The Chicago Tribune, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, Ill. 
Mason, William R. 
36 Colburn St., No. Attleboro, Mass. 
Matheson, John B., Jr. 
1577 Willow Run, Mich, 
Merrill, Harold S 
Chicopee Mills, Inc., 47 Worth St., New York 13, 
N.Y 


Meyer, F. Carl, Jr. 
Industrial Division, Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, 
Pa. 
Miller, Don C, 
Packard Motor Car Co., 1580 E. Grand Blvd., De- 
troit 32, Mich. 
Mitchell, Wm. Robert 
so1 W. 6th St., Benton, ill. 
Moore, John R. 
131 Sylvan St., Rutherford, N. J. 
Moorman, Henry H. D., III 
1905 N.W. 21st St., Oklahoma City 6, Okla. 
Moran, William T. 
2825 Yosemite Ave., St. Louis Park, Minn, 
Moss, Mr. Arthur Boadus 
College of Business Adm., University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 
Nestler, Hans W. 
Paulson-Gerlach & Assoc., Inc., 616 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Newman, Joseph W. 
Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill. 
Newman, Roy F., Jr. 
Bean & Helfrich, Inc., 8 East Mulberry St., Baltimore 
2, Md. 
Niland, William A. 
259 Washington St., Boston Post, Boston 6, Mass. 
Norton, E. D. 
3028 N.W. Park, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Nye, Frank W. 
Ideal Publishing Co., 295 Madison Ave., New York 
17,N. Y. 
Nylen, Roy 
R. F. Nylen & Associates, 29 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
3, Ill. 
O'Dell, Ralph C., Jr. 
4538 Lafayette Esplanade, Fort Wayne 5, Ind. 
Oelerich, Harry W. 
H. Oelerich, 2724 Vine St., Cincinnati 19, Ohio. 
Olbrich, Janice 
University of Illinois, 313, David Kinley Hall, Urbana, 
Ill. 
Paine, Roger H. 
Coro, Inc., 167 Point St., Providence, R. I. 
Palm, A. C, 
Palm Patterson, Inc., Fidelity Bldg., Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 
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Patton, C. E. 
City Park Box 5, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Perkins, Thomas M. 
4307 Allerton Blvd., Fort Wayne 8, Ind. 
Perr, Sid 
239 Shephard Ave., Newark 8, N. J. 
Philpot, John C. 
British Export Trade, Research Organization, 69 
York St., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Pinkerton, Robert J. 
2028 N.W. 3oth, Oklahoma, Okla. 
Pockrandt, Fred C. 
The Fred W. Albrecht Gro. Co., 750 E. Tallmadge, 
Akron 9, Ohio. 
Pollard, Charles R. 
2610 Allendale Rd., Baltimore 16, Md. 
Pollitt, Wm. Clifford 
Ohio State University, Columbus 15, Ohio. 
Pontier, Donald 
258 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Clifton, N. J. 
Posmoga, Michael 
405 Arch St., Clairton, Pa, 
Pyron, Ira Wm., Jr. 
Consolidated Millinery Co., John A. Brown Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Rabe, Edward George 
4370 Innes Ave., Cincinnati 23, Ohio. 
Rajala, John William 
835 Seward St., Evanston, Ill. 
Reeve, W. H. 
Easy Washing Machine Corp., Solar & Spencer Sts., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Resler, Edward 
3406 North oth, Milwaukee 6, Wis. 
Rewoldt, Stewart H. 
School of Business Adm., University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Rhys, Barry S. 
Dun & Bradstreet, B.I.D., 326 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y 


Richards, William D. 
Sigma Nu House, Evanston, IIl. 
Riddell, William W., Jr. 
Allen Chev. Co., Armour & Buchanan, North Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Risley, George 
Clarkson College of Tech., Dept. of Business Adm., 
Potsdam, N. Y. 
Risquez, J. M. 
Velazquez a Sta. Rosalia 113, Caracas, Venezuela. 
Rizey, Charles W. 
Marketing Dept. Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
Roach, John J. 
R.R. #1, Belleville, Ill. 
Roberts, Ralph J. 
The Aitkin-Kynett Co., 1400 S. Penn Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Rogers, Bernard L. 
Prudential Ins. Co. of America, 5757 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
Rogers, Curtis C. 
Industrial Surveys Co., 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Rogers, Watson 
National Food Brokers Assn., 527 Munsey Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. C. 
Rogers, G. William 
Don Baxter, Inc., 1015 Grandview, Glendale 1, Calif. 
Roos, Nestor N. 
7494 Drexel Dr., St. Louis 5, Mo. 
Rudolph, Charles R. 
1606 W. 47th St., Apt. 102, Los Angeles 37, Calif. 
Russell, Stewart G., Jr. 
Porter Cable Machine Co., 1714 N. Salina St., Syra- 
cuse 8, N. Y. 
Ryder, Franklin P. 
B. F. Goodrich Co., 500 S. Main, Akron, Ohio. 
Sachs, Edward M. 
28 W. 69th St., New York 23, N. Y. 
Sahler, G. H. 
Trumbull Elec, Mfg. Co., 41 Woodford Ave., Plain- 
ville, Conn, 
Sanders, Paul Harrison 
P.O. Box 214, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
Sanders, Thomas L. 
Personal Products Corp., Milltown, N. J. 
Sasso, Leonard J. 
84 Sanford Ave., Belleville, N. J. 
Schermer, Avery 
St. Louis University, School of C. & F., 3674 Lindell 
Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 
Schmidt, Marjorie J. 
329 lowa Ave., Iowa City, Ia. 
Schroeder, R. W. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago s, Ill. 
Schwartz, Robert A. 
3504 Lexington Ave., Dallas, Texas. 
Scialfa, Joseph 
2 Ferdinand St., Newark 3, N. J. 
Scofield, Leavitt J. 
24 Woodcrest Ave., Dayton 5, Ohio. 
Scotton, Donald W. 
University of Illinois, 317A David Kinley Hall, Ur- 
bana, IIl. 
Seaton, Stuart B. 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 
Seeley, Robert M. 
4845 N. Monticello Ave., Chicago 25, Ill. 
Sefershayan, George R. 
Smith, Kline & French Lab’s, 1530 Spring Garden 
St., Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
Seidner, Robert L. 
1369 E. soth St., Chicago 15, Ill. 
Sewall, William 
B. F. Goodrich Co., 500 S. Main St., Akron, Ohio. 
Shaler, Edward 
2132 Sunnyside, Chicago 25, Ill, 
Shaw, Roy T., Jr. (Prof.) 
Florida State University, Dept. of Commerce, Box 
M-1, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Shelley, J. P. 
The Mayers Co., 1240 S. Main, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
Shilling, Grear 
3524 N.W. 19th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Sielaff, Fred A. 
Dunn & Bradstreet, Inc., 828 N. Broadway, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
Silbaugh, Hugh R. 
16 Chapin St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Simms, A. B., III 
Ebasco Services, Inc., 2 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 
Sirangelo, Joseph F. 
177 Van Horn St., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sisley, John M. 
2304 E. Main St., Urbana, Ill. 
Sitton, John M. 
Bendix Radio Division, East Joppa Rd., Baltimore 4, 
Md. 
Small, Albert H. 
4109 Russell Ave., Mt. Rainier, Md. 
Smart, Frederick K. 
1816 N. Clark St., Chicago 14, Ill. 
Smith, Walter A. 
T. Eaton Co., Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Snider, Perry O. 
Aldens, Inc., 511 S. Paulina St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Sosna, Ben 
61 Weequahic Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Staples, C. E. 
Hutchins Advertising Co., 3701 N. Brood St., Phila- 
delphia 40, Pa. 
Steck, Edward L., Jr. 
348 Grayson Rd., LaPorte, Ind. 
Stern, Harold 
2082 Davidson Ave., Bronx 53, N. Y. 
Stogner, Roy 
340 Waverly Ave., Newark 3, N. J. 
Storch, Harvey B. 
1417 Saratoga Ave., N.E., Washington 18, D. C. 
Sutton, Robert L. 
Apt. D-10, Penn Gardens, Pennsauken, N. J. 
Takahaski, Nobi 
4856 N. Winthrop Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
Tanis, Clinton E. 
60 Summer St., Passaic, N. J. 
Tanis, Thomas P, 
The Tanis Co., 1420 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Tauer, Thomas Jordon 
614 S. W. A. St., Richmond, Ind. 
Taylor, William A. 
R. Wallace & Sons, Wallingford, Conn. 
Thompson, Fred D. 
Reader’s Digest, 276 St. James St., W. Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. 
Thompson, Lee E. (Prof.) 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
Tiz, Bruno 
7525 St. Lawrence Ave., Chicago 19, Il. 
Torrey, Philip Coleman 
Henry Dieston & Sons, Inc., Unruh & Milnor Sts., 
Philadelphia 35, Pa. 
Tragnitz, Charlotte L. 
A. T. Kearney & Co., 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Truenfels, Dr. Rudclph 
City College of New York, 430 W. soth St., New 
York, N. Y. 
Twilling, Robert V. 
The Cincinnati Enquirer, 617 Vine St., Cincinnati 1, 
Ohio. 


Urbanczyk, Joseph J. 
104 Clarke Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Utech, Kenneth H. 
1161 23rd St., Des Moines 11, Iowa. 
Van Alstyne, Richard G. 
825 W. Third St., Plainfield, N. J. 
Ver Standig, M. Belmont 
M. Belmont Ver Standig Adv’ g, 1917 Eye St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Walker, J. L. 
243 West End Ave. New York 23, N. Y. 
Wanner, George 
434 Ridgedale Ave. Morristown, N. J. 
Ward, Robert N. 
35 Demarest Pl., Maywood, N. J. 
Ward, Willis W. 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
Warner, Harold F. 
920 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Watt, Robert H. 
Ward, Wheelock Co., Lincoln Liberty Bldg., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 
Wehrle, John L. 
St. Louis University, School of C. & F., 3674 Lindell 
Bivd., St. Louis 4, Mo. 
Weimer, Don R. 
Bryant Heater Div., AGE 17825 St. Claire Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Weller, Kenneth J. 
28 E. 23rd St. Holland, Mich. 
Whitehill, Arthur M., Jr. 
Bur. of Population & Econ. Res. University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlotteville, Va. 
Whittington, Mary Alice 
Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc., Carnegie, Hall, Cleveland, 
15, Ohio 
Wigglesworth, Edwin F. 
N. Y. U. Grad School of Bus. Adm., 90 Trinity, Place, 
New York, N. Y. 
Williams, Vivian 
119 Center St., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wilson, Kenneth (Prof.) 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
Wise, Milton E. 
Long Advertising Service, 681 Market St., San 
Francisco, 5, Calif. 
Wise, Thomas Warren 
Lufkin Ru'e Co., 1720 Ness St., Saginaw, Mich. 
Wood, Robert N. 
Esterbrook Pen Co., Delaware & Cooper, Camden, 
N.J. 
Wright, John S. 
Room #981, River Road Dormitories, Columbus 10, 
Ohio. 
Wurst, Charles W. 
3211 Mabel Ave., Covington, Ky. 
Yates, William F. 
118 Westgay Drive, Akron 13, Ohio. 
Yocum: James Carleton 
Bureau of Business Res., Ohio State University Co- 
lumbus 10, Ohio. 
Zinkand, Robert G. 
169 Carteret St. Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Zucker, Sid 
72 New St.. Newark 2, N. J. 
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special books on marketing problems 


From the Printers’ Ink Business Bookshelf 


MODERN RADIO ADVERTISING 
With an analysis of television advertising 
By CHARLES HULL WOLFE, Director of the Radio & Television Testing Bureau, 
BBD&O. Here are practical facts and techniques on: planning radio campaigns, buying 
time, writing radio commercials, and testing radio advertising for better results. Up- 
to-date with an analysis of television advertising—its impact, circulation, techniques, 
costs, and potentials. $7.50 


THE MODERN LAW OF ADVERTISING AND MARKETING 
By ISAAC WATLINGTON DIGGES, Member of the N. Y. Bar, with a Foreword 
by PAUL BROWN WEST, President, A.N.A. Written for the layman by a lawyer who 
has spent over 26 years in the field, this book answers legal questions about trade- 
marks, copyrights, cooperative advertising, copy claims, radio and television adver- 
tising. $5.00 
SELLING TO AND THROUGH 
THE NEW DEPARTMENT STORE 
By E. B. WEISS, Director of Merchandising, Grey Advertising Agency, An out- 
standing study of the "new" department store and a guide to the changes in policies 
and operations it must make to regain its lost position as the major U. S. retail outlet. 


$5.00 
Modern Industry Books 


YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS 
The Standard Public Relations Handbook 
Edited by GLENN GRISWOLD and DENNY GRISWOLD, Editors of Public Rela- 
tions News. Written by 33 nationally known authorities, this new and complete hand- 


book covers every phase of public relations—from how to organize a public relations 
program to how to operate it successfully. 644 pages. 32 illustrations. $7.50 


HOW TO REDUCE DISTRIBUTION COSTS 


By RICHARD D. CRISP, Director of Market Research, Tatham-Laird, Inc. Most 
distribution costs are too high because few companies have accurate tools for measuring 
and increasing sales effectiveness. This book supplies these tools for measuring sales 
performance, manpower requirements, territorial variations, salesmen's activities, and for 
setting up practical sales-control programs. $5.00 


Send for copies on approval 
FUNK & WAGNALLS « 153 East 24th ST., NEW YORK 10 
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A Leading Text for the Basic Course 


HAROLD H. MAYNARD and THEODORE N. BECKMAN 
Both of The Ohio State University 


“. . . This is the fourth edition of a fine textbook by the marketing experts 
of Ohio State University. ... The authors have not disappointed the reviewer's 
expectations. They have placed greater emphasis on fundamental principles 
without neglecting the factual material that is essential to knowledge of the 
subject. Considerable new information has been added.” 

AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


“Teachers and students in the field of marketing will need little introduction 
to this fourth edition of a basic marketing text. . . . One can commend the 
authors for achieving their avowed objective of ‘a more critical and analytical 
treatment with better rounded and more penetrating discussions.’ It reflects 
a writing style both academic and easy to follow and outline. ... A thoroughly 
up-to-date revision . . . a most acceptable text for the principles course.” 


JOURNAL OF MARKETING 


Over 200 Adoptions Since Publication. 
These Include— 


Baylor University, Boston University, Bowling Green State University, 
Florida State University, Louisiana State University, Northwestern 
University, Ohio State University, Rutgers University, Temple Uni- 
versity, Tulane University, University of California (Berkeley), Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, University of Pittsburgh, University of 
Tennessee, Wayne University, Western Reserve University. 


736 pages $5.00 


_ 15 East 26th Street. New York | 
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A Leading Introductory Textbook 


ADVERTISING 


By ALBERT W. FREY, Dartmouth College 


“The illustrations (more than 100) are well chosen, well reproduced and mostly 
up to date. The arrangement of topics and their organization are excellent. Each 
chapter ends with Problems and Questions and a brief list of suggested readings. 
Where so much is good, it is hard to select any topics for special praise—but 
perhaps special mention is rated by the treatment of packaging, measuring the 
market, copy testing, selecting media, radio research, the social viewpoint and 
consumer movement.” 


PRINTER’S INK 


“This looks as if it would prove to be an excellent textbook for college classes, 
while the advertising practitioner, limited as he usually is to one branch of 
advertising, would learn from it many useful facts about the broader aspects of 
the business. 


“Comprehensive, balanced, scholarly, practical, readable, and teachable—not a 


bad combination of attributes.” 
JOURNAL OF MARKETING 


Of the Many Adoptions, Recent 
Ones Include— 


Bowling Green State University, College of William and Mary, Louisiana 
State University, Northwestern University, Rutgers University, San 
Diego State College, Tulane University, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, University of California at Los Angeles, University of Missouri, 
University of Kentucky, University of Tennessee, University of Notre 
Dame, University of Washington, University of Wisconsin, Wayne Uni- 
versity. 

746 pages $5.00 


Teacher’s Manual to accompany Advertising by ALBERT W. FREY. 
Assists with suggestions, questions and comments, making allowance at the same 
time for individual teaching practices. 112 pages, $3. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


1S East 26th Street. New York 10. N ly 
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A Four-Star k 
PRINCIPLES OF RETAILING 


By FRED M. JONES, University of Illinois 
651 pages 6x9 $5.00 


Although published only a few months ago, this text is rapidly taking its place as 
the leader in the field. The growing list of adoptions already includes such schools 
as Southern California, Alabama, Minnesota, San Diego State, St. Mary's, Miami, 
N. ¥. State Institute of Applied Arts, Columbia, Western Reserve, Oklahoma, 
Illinois, Michigan, St. Louis, Elon College, Carson-Newman, Pennsylvania, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania State, Texas, Washington State, Louisiana State, Missouri. 


"As a comprehensive analysis of the problems of a small retail store, this is the best 
book that | have seen. . . . The student and teacher will appreciate the fact that 


it is written in a clear, readable style.''"—Professor Harry A. Lipson, University of 
Alabama. 


You are invited to send for an examination copy. 


PITMA 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19 


Business Operational 
Research and Reports 


John G. Glover 
Professor 

of Management, 
School of Commerce, 
Accounts, 

and Finance, 

New York University 


This book is designed to train both undergradu- 
ate and graduate students in business administra- 
tion to meet the urgent need for research. It 
presents basic procedures for conducting scien- 
tific managerial research; it describes in specific 
terms how to report the findings; it shows how 
management uses research and reports in plan- 
ning business activities. An introductory section 
contains a suggested plan for conducting a course 
in business research. Presenting clear directions 
and concrete examples, the appendixes are © 
planned to supplement the text matter in offering 
practical help to the student throughout the course. 

311 pages $4.00 


| American Book Company 
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Hind the facts and let 
them lead where they will” 


We have the organization immediately available 
to set up and handle panels or to make local, sec- 
tional or national consumer and dealer surveys 
on Products, Packaging, Advertising, Media 
Acceptance, Distribution Outlets, or any other 
problems of management that benefit from an 
exploration of markets, selling methods, or con- 
sumer attitudes and preferences. 


Twenty years of marketing research experience 
has schooled our “know how” and reinforced the 
dependability of our procedures and findings 
without adding to the cost. 


Consultation offered without obligation or fee. 


A. S. BENNETT ASSOCIATES 


A Marketing Research Service 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


MUrray Hill 6-9282 
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Just Published 
THE POLLS AND PUBLIC OPINION 


The lowa Conference on Attitude and Opinion Research 
Sponsored by the State University of lowa, lowa City 


Edited by NORMAN C. MEIER and HAROLD W. SAUNDERS 
State University of lowa 


A symposium by thirty academic and professional leaders in one of the newest branches of social 
science—the measuring of public wants, interests, and opinions. Among the subjects discussed 
are: the application of opinion research to industry and marketing, public affairs, journalism, 
and law and the courts; the influencing of public opinion through cultural factors, pressure 
groups and the press, news and events; an extensive discussion of polls and the elections, with 
a detailed analysis of the startling failure of the 1948 presidential election polls; and a series 
of papers on the future of opinion sampling. 


1949 368 pages $3.50 (college edition $2.50) 


MARKET AND MARKETING ANALYSIS 
MYRON S. HEIDINGSFIELD and ALBERT B. BLANKENSHIP 


This book is unique in that it includes an original section devoted to "internal analysis," which shows how 
the businessman may evaluate his operating efficiency through analysis of his business and accounting records. 


1947 335 pages $3.25 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


The readers of this Journal are invited to 
become members of the 


AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


the professional association of statisticians and other per- 
sons interested in: 

1. the development of new theory and method 

2. the improvement of basic statistical data 

3. the application of statistical methods to practical 
problems 


PUBLICATIONS 


The JOURNAL of the American Statistical Association $8.00 
(theory and application of statistics) 

The American Statistician $1.50 
(professional news magazine) 

BIOMETRICS $3.00 
(statistics for biologists) 


MEMBERSHIP— Individual $8.00 
Corporation $100.00 


Information about other classes of membership and ap- 
plication forms may be secured from the Secretary 1603 K 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Call STATISTICAL 


for MARKETING RESEARCH TABULATIONS 


There is no substitute for experience in fact-and- 
figure-finding, especially when it’s backed up by 
the largest and most diversified independent 
punched card tabulating service in the country. 
When you call STATISTICAL, you can be sure of 
practical advantages like these on all your market- 
ing research tabulations: 


SPEED . . . Your requirements are handled more quickly 
here. STATISTICAL has the experienced personnel 
and modern mechanical facilities to perform all 
phases of the job. This includes Vari-Typing, coding 
and editing, punching, verification, preparation of 
tables, tabulating, percentaging and typing. 


ACCURACY . . . Fifteen years of specializing in fact-and- 
figure-finding enables STATISTICAL to handle 
your work with accuracy as well as speed. “The cus- 
tomers’ reports are always right.” 


ECONOMY . . . Complete facilities and know-how enable 
STATISTICAL to perform survey analyses eco- 
nomically. You have no nerve-wracking details to 
fuss with—no headaches of procuring equipment— 
no special help to hire—no fretting about facilities 
standing idle. 


It Will Pay You to Call Our Nearest Office Today. 


STATISTICAL 


4 


NEW YORK 
50 Broadway 
Phone WH 3-8383 


TABULATING COMPANY 


Established 1933 * M. R. Notaro, President 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
53 W. Jackson Bivd. Arcade Bidg. 
Phone HA 7-2700 Phone. CH 5284 
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COUNTING PEOPLE, 
ANYWHERE 


Fact Finders Associates conducts all types of studies having to do with 
advertising and selling, and this includes the counting of people both 
inside stores and at outside points to meet specific needs. 


Department stores use Fact Finders’ customer counts at all high traf- 


fic points to help them relocate merchandise displays, schedule elevator 
service, etc. 


Retail stores and service establishments use Fact Finders’ sidewalk 
traffic counts to find best locations and appraise their rental values. 


Transportation terminals use Fact Finders’ traffic counts to measure 
the flow of people in various parts of the station to determine best loca- 
tions for rentals. 


Advertising uses Fact Finders’ traffic counts to choose display loca- 
tions. 


At short notice, our experienced traffic counting supervisors can travel 
quickly to any city for large scale counts. Local crews are used to hold 
down costs. On smaller assignments that do not need big crews, our local 
operators can handle traffic counts. 


Directing a traffic count requires highly skilled planning, supervision, 
and analysis. We have the skill, equipment, and organization. 


FACT FINDERS ASSOCIATES, INC. 


400 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone PL 9-3710 


FRANK R. COUTANT 
President 


WILLIAM J. O'BRIEN ROBERT SHERWOOD 
Executive Vice President Vice President 
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tabulating service 


designed fill every 


need 


® Sales Analyses 


@ Questionnaires for research on Markets, Proc- 
ucts, Public Relations, and Industrial Relations 


® Magazine Circulations, Radio Network Cover- 
ages 


® Marketing Indices, Sales Potentials 


® Readership Studies — Magazines, News- 
papers 


®@ Payroll Accounting 


These and other statistical tools—used by management in shaping 
sound policy—come within the framework of ft. & S. Service. 


Recording and Statistical Corporation 


Chicago Boston Detroit Montreal Toronto 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N.Y. 
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EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING 
By Haney Wacker Herwer, Syracuse University. Second edition. 728 pages, $5.50 


fhereis-a new edition of this widely known, widely used text, especially designed for teaching 
© principles and practices.to students, irrespective of their preparation for the study of the subjett 

A. considerable amount of aew material has been added, atid many improvements have bee 
-miads'to provide an even becter treatment of the functions, tools,and techniques of advertisinggam 


TEXTBOOK OF SALESMANSHIP 


By Frep A. Russetx and Franx H. University of Dlinois. Fourth edition. 589 pages, $4.50) ‘ 


The fourth edition of an outstanding college text is salesmanship. The book has been mad@ 

even more teachable than the previous editions and is easy to read without being oversimplified, 

ine treatment covers the subject completely. All material in the new edition has been revised 

and: Drought up to date. Questions at the end of the chapters have been changed and should 
Pprove valuable for assignments and examinations. 


"> PROBLEMS IN MARKETING 


By Matcouie P. McNam and Harry L. Hanson, Harvard University. Harverd Problem Books, 

718 pages, $6:00. 
mem text for college courses in marketing will present new material reflecting problems chat 
acteristic of present-day conrditions. The material covers such subjects as Nature and Scope of 
Matketing, Problems; Influence of the Consumer on Marketing; Merchandising; Marketing 
“ads Sermeture and Choice of Distribution Channels; Brand Policy; Planning and Administration of 
“wales Programs; Pricing; and Marketing Program. 


READINGS IN MARKETING 
By MAtcotm P. McNam and Harry L. Hansen. Harvard Problem Books. In press. 


This text is planned to accompany and supplement the case book Problems in Marketing, auf 
ig designed to give the student the necessary background to enable him to understand the nature 
OF the subject anid to provide him with a true perspective of it. The book’approaches the subject 
from the standpoint of the business functions of marketing. 


CASES IN. CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS 


By Tsopore N. Beckman, The Ohio State University, and Sefruyier Orreson, Indiana Une 
versity. 376 pages, $4.50 


Tite ease book consistsof an introduction and sixty cases taken from the files of credit depart 
ments. and referees’ offices, changed only enough to prevent identification, and edited and re 
@rganized to enhance the value of the material. The cases cover both constimer and mercantilé 
Gree, and are represeritative of various retail, wholesaic; manufacturing, and financing busi 
Messes. Each case iuchides’the decision reached by the credit.manager, and gives reasons fof 
Tig decision. Questions are presented at the end of each case. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, 
330 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 18, WN. Y. 
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